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Gun shown is the Remington Sportsman 


“GET SET FOR A BIG DAY, BOY! WE’RE SHOOTING ‘VICTOR’ SHELLS” 


7 ELL, old fellow, this is the 

day we've been waiting for. 
And this year you'll get the break 
you deserve. Because we’re loading 
up with Peters Victor. Yes sir! You 
just find us a covey, and Victor 


shells will do the rest!”’ 


“Victor” 
lar-priced shell made especially for 
upland game. “Victor” 
loaded with standard brands of 
smokeless powders that bang out 


is a high quality, popu- 


shells are 


dense, hard-hitting patterns of uni- 
form-sized, precision-selected shot. 
Shell bodies are tough and water- 


YOU'LL FIND the big red Victor shell every 


where. Popular-priced. Sold the world over 





YOU'LL POWDER them with Victor skeet and Victor trap loads. Uni- 


form, hard-hitting patterns. Non-disintegrating wads for clear 





ton. 


proof. And Victor shells have Peters 
Rustless priming that protects t 
bore of your gun against corr 
.. ends gun cleaning. So, when 
stick to Victor, you can throw a 
your cleaning rods and rags. 
Next time you take to the 
lands, fill your pockets with Vi 
shells. And tell the 
there’ll be game for dinner. 


home f 


“1 


Victor’’ and **Rustless’’ are registered trade-ma 


the Peters Cartridge Division. 
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1887 » PETERS GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY + 1937 
FIFTY YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE SPORTSMAN 


PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, Remington Arms Company, Inc., Department, I-43, Bridgeport, Connecticut 





volumes 
in ONE 






REE to you— 


if you wish to save money 
on the best new books 


In this beautiful volume of 1015 pages bound in Half Morocco are sixty- 
three of the best stories H. G. Wells OR ANYBODY ELSE ever wrote. 
Any one of these tales would bring a man fame. Any three would be a 
fitting climax to a career! But the genius of H. G. Wells has created 
sixty-three short masterpieces that stagger the imagination and blast 
his name forever into. the. enduring granite of world literature which will stand for- 
ever. The Time “Machine and A Story of the Days to Come are only two of the 
better known titles. Read the list on the right. Send for your copy of this book 
while you may obtain it FREE. 

Here are tales for every palate. Wry stories for the disillusioned; hilarious 
stories for those who love to laugh; and romance to vie with any classic amour in his- 
tory. Here is the universe converted into literature—for H. G. Wells hurls planets as 
easily as you would throw a ball. He juggles your emotions like spinning plates in the 
air—and, if one crashes, be assured, that is part of the act. Greater entertainment 
than this has never been put in any book, Mail the coupon and see for yourself. 

This offer is made to introduce the, moag,economical way in the world for you to 

btain any new book you want. 


80,000 Readers Obtain Their 
Books THIS Economical Way 


The Guild selects for your choice the outstanding new books before publication— 
the best new fiction and non-fiction. “‘Wings’—a sparkling, illustrated little journal 
—comes free each month to members. It describes the forthcoming selections and 
recommendations made by the Editors, tells about the authors, and contains illus- 
trations pertinent to the books. This invaluable guide to good reading comes a 

nth in advance, so members can decide whether or not the selected book will be 





One thrilling moment in 
“Lord of the Dynamos’ 








This is Only Part 
of the Contents: 


The Time Machine 
In the Abyss 
The Crystal Egg 
Lord of the Dynamos 
Stolen Bacillus 
Country of the Blind 
THE GRISLY FOLK 
The Inexperienced 
Ghost 
Valley of Spiders 
The Pearl of Love 


Inthe Avu Laboratory 

A Deal in Ostriches 

Flowering of the 
Strange Orchid 

Aepyornus Island 

THE PLATTNER 
STORY 

The Red Room 

The Cone 

The Stolen Body 


And 45 other stories! 








their liking. You may have the Guild selection any month for only 
.00 (plus a few cents carrying charges) regardless of the retail price. 
Regular prices of Guild selections range from $2.50 to $5.00.) Or you 
ay choose from 30 other outstanding books recommended each month 
y the Guild—or you may order any other book in print at the pub- 
her’s price. But you need not take a book each month. As few as 
it within a year keeps your membership in force. 


You Save Up to 50°/, 


member Guild savings are not merely fractional savings. When 
ican get a $3.00, $4.00, or $5.00 book for only $2.00, your book bills 
cut in half, and you can afford more books than under any other plan. 
EE BONUS BOOKS! An additional NEW book every six- months 
1 be yours ABSOLUTELY FREE! Full details sent upon enrollment. 


Remember: You buy only the books you want and may take as few as four 
lin a year. Mail the coupon at once to receive The Short Stories of H. G 
ls—free—with full. information about the Guild service and savings. 


LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA 
Dept. 9 O.L. 9 Rockefeller Plaza New York, N. Y. 


PTEMBER, 1937 





SEND NO MONEY 


P@eesee esses ee eee eS eee eS eS eS eee Se eee ee SeSeSeSeSee 


THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Dept. 9 O.L., 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Enroll me without charge as a member of the Literary Guild of Amer- 
ica. I am to receive free each month the Guild Magazine ‘‘WINGS” 
and all other membership privileges. It is understood that I will pur- 
chase a minimum of four books through the Literary Guild within a 
year—either Guild selections or any other books of my choice—and = 
guarantee to protect me against any increase in price of Guild selec- 
tions during this time. In consideration of this agreement you will 
send me at once, FREE, a copy of The Short Stories of H. G. Wells. 


Name sisaasiiieitedeas 





Address sinlicienaennanetiietcustivesiapdeaatieaitinnannmiioniaiien sasestnigasdeonnsaniamaminssiamnegitiin 
City . ee 


Occupation 


Canadian subscribers write direct to the Literary Guild in Canada, 388 
Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 
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WHAT TO DO IN 


SEPTEMBER 


“rT HIS has been the greatest travel sea- 
son on record, exceeding even the 
boom years prior to 1930. Resorts re- 
rt excellent business, many of them 
having been compelled to turn away 
ospective guests. Many steamship 
1es offering cruises are sold out on 
ips scheduled as far in advance as next 
January and February. 

People are not only traveling more, 
but they’re going farther. Travel from 
the East to the West is up 20 to 25 per- 
cent, and there is an almost equal in- 
crease in traffic from the West to the 
E ast. At this writing, Eastern seashore 
resorts report unusual numbers of per- 
sons from the Mid-West. Lowering of 
rail fares has materially aided in bring- 


ing about this seasonal migration. Nor | 


has the movement been confined ‘to the 
East-West direction. Canada is having 
. banner year with respect to visitors 
from below the line. 

All this indicates that there will also 
be a marked increase in the number of 
big game hunters this fall who, in the 
mountains of the West and in Canada, 





will be after elk, bear, deer, sheep, or 
It, therefore, will be wise for 
those who intend to take such trips to 
make all their arrangements early. 

Salt-water fishing is at its best this 
month. Black bass, pike, and pickerel 
take more eagerly as the water gets 
cooler, and in those states and provinces 
where trout seasons are yet open, the 
trout come out of the deep water, and 
igain rise well to the fly. 


moose. 


A brief summary of the open seasons | 


during the month is given herewith. 
States and provinces marked with an 
isterisk (*) either have seasons open a 


part of the month only, or have local ex- | 


ceptions. 
have 


Fish in no territory before you 
consulted the complete fish laws 
for that section. 

TROUT: Alaska, Ariz., Ark., Cal.*, Col., 
Ga., Id., Ky., Me.*, Md.*, Mich.*, Mo., Mont., 
Neb., Nev., N.H.*, N.J., N.M., N.Y.*, N.D., 
Ohio*, Okla., Oreg.*, S.C., S.D., Tenn., 
Tex.*, Ut., Vt.*, Wash., Wis.*, Wyo.*, 
Alta.*, B.C.*, Manit.*, N.B.*, N.S.*, Ont.*, 
P.E.1.*, Que., Sask.*, N.F.* 

SALMON: Cal.*, Id., Me.*, Mass., 
Minn.*, Mont.*, N.H.*, N.M., N.Y.*, N.D., 
Ohio*, Oreg.*, Ut., Vt.*, Wash., Wyo., 
N.B.*, N.S.*, N.F.* 

BASS: Ala.*, Ariz., Ark., Cal., Col., 
onn., Del., D.C., Fla., Ga., Id., Ill., Ind., 
Kan., Ky., La., Me.*, Md., Mass., 
lich.*, Minn., Miss.*, Mo., Mont., Neb., 
..H., N.J., N.M., N.Y., N.C., N.D., Ohio, 
kla., Oreg., Pa., R.1., S.C., S.D., Tenn., 
*, Ut., Vt., Va., Wash., W.Va., Wis., 
‘yo., B.C., Manit., Ont., P.E.L., Que. 
PIKE, PICKEREL: Ala., Conn., Del., 
i. Ill, Ind., Ia., Kan., Ky., Me., Md., 
fass., Mich.*, Minn., Mo., Mont., Neb., 
H., Nd. MY. NC. Bay Gee Pa. 

I., 8.C., 8.D., Tenn., Vt., Va.*, W.Va., 

‘is., Wyo., Alta., Manit., Ont., Que., Sask. 
MUSKIES: Mich.*, Minn., N.H., N.C., 
lio, Pa., Tenn., Vt., W.Va., Wis., Manit., 

t., Que. 
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AT THE 
CONTINENTAL DIVIDE ! 












OH, DAD is IT 
“| TRUE THAT WERE 
ACTUALLY AT 
THE CONTINENTAL 
DIVIDE ? 

















YES, CHUBBINS. WE RE 
AT THE ROOF OF THE 
CONTINENT. ON ONE SIDE 
WATER FLOWS TO THE 

PACIFIC OCEAN, AND ON THE 
OTHER TO THE ATLANTIC 












LOOK QUICK,DAD! 
THAT ROCKY 



















IS FALLING! HE'LL JHE'S JUST JUMP. + 
oe KILLED! 


ARE EVEN MORE AGILE 
THAN THE Swiss 
CHAMOIS ‘ 
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NOw, CHUBBINS , WE ‘RE ALMOST TWO M LES 
@ ABOVE SEA-LEVEL. SEE THAT LIGHTNING 7 
VP. THERE'S A THUNDERSTORM IN THE VALLEY, 
BUT UP HERE ON 'FLATTOP’ WE LOOK DOWN 
ON_IT_ WHILE THE SUN SHINES’ 


LZ 
<< MA 












MIGHT ! HAVE A PIPEFUL OF 
YOUR TOBACCO, MISTER? MINE 


aoe tage HOWDY! I'M THE FIRE LOOKOUT. 
wl _¥ JUST RAN oe AY mecca 








THEN WE'VE COME IN “THE 
NICK OF TIME! EVER SMOKE 
aa ALBERT, WARDEN ? 













SMOKING |S ONE WELL,! GUESS MOST EVERY 
OF “THE FEW PIPE SMOKER, NO MATTER 
COMFORTS | HAVE WHERE HE |S APPRECIATES 
UP HERE ALONE ON PRINCEALBERTS NO-BITE 
THIS FIRE TOWER. SO PROCESS AND henccatngl CUT 
1M ONE FELLOW WHO 
APPRECIATES PA‘S 
MILONESS 
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AS A NEW PIPE- 
SMOKER, | VALUE 
MILDNESS MOST IN A 
TOBACCO. NATURALLY 
I'M GRATEFUL TO 
PRINCE ALBERT! 








| USED TO SMOKE 
MY PIPE ONLY 
OCCASIONALLY. NOW 
| ENJOY IT OFTEN, 
THANKS TO SMOOTH, 
COOL- SMOKING 
PRINCE ALBERT! 








( ssarecuar 
SMOKER | SWITCHED 
TO PA. FOR ITS RICH 

»* AND FULL BODY 

—AND GOT EXTRA-MILD 


SMOKING BESIDES! 
\ S 











SMOKE 20 FRAGRANT PIPEFULS 
of Prince Albert. If you don’t find it the mel- 
lowest, tastiest pipe tobacco you ever smoked, 
return the pocket tin with the rest of the to- 
bacco in it to us at any time within a month 
from this date, and we will refund full purchase 
price, plus postage. 

(Signed ) R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co., Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina. 
50 grant tobacco 

in every 2-oz. 


tin of Prince Albert. 












pipefuls of fra- 


—-AND SWELL 
FOR ‘‘MAKIN’S”’ 
CIGARETTES! 


DRINGE ALBERT 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 
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e MEXICAN HUNTING o 


Carmen Mountain Club has its own magnificent 
mountain game territory in Coahuila 


14 years Legal Standing with the 
Mexican Government 


Bears; Coues, mule and white-tail deer; Mearns 
quail, band-tail pigeons. Best Cougar country 
on continent—hunting with trained hounds. 


A Few Life Memberships 


for desirable sportsmen. Important to make 
reservations early. Located seven hours easy 
auto drive from border. 


CARMEN MOUNTAIN CLUB 
207 Montclair San Antonio, Texas 


or 
_Joe M. Ramsey Caxton Bidg. ss 


ALGONQUIN PAR 


Speckled Trout—Lake Trout 
Small Mouth Black Base 





HIGHLANDS OF 
ONTARIO 


HIGHLAND INN Completely reconditioned. under new 
management for real comfort and good food Running 
water & private baths Fishing & camping trips. Ex- 
cellent guides ‘ennis, riding, bathing, etc All types 
of winter sports. King’s le from Toronto & Mon- 
treal or Canadian National Railways direct. 


C. E Paget & Sons—Owners & Operators 


yyy) FUVUVTVTVTTS FUVUV UV UU TV VST VV UVTVUUTTUVUTTT, porrer ae 
i Algonquin Park 


Frosty nights are with us once more. 
Bass, Muskies and Trout are awak- 
ening from the summer heat. Don’t 
miss the finest fishing the season can 


produce. FOLDER ON REQUEST 
i LAKE TRAVERSE CAMP 





VUTVITT TTT TT Tee Tee 


Lake Traverse, Ont. Via Box 17, ene 
BLACK "BASS—TROUT—PICKEREL 
New Unfished Territory 


Six Pot LopceE 


In Canadian Pine Wilderness 


An exclusive log cabin wate, on the beaten trail. Fish 
a lake a day for a week back to camp for dinner 
Good food and beds. Bt ORL E ol . B. Greene, Room 
1205, 220 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. o 


Paudash, Ontario, Canada 
CANADA’S WILDS — NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIMAGAMI 9. ee 


LAKE TIMAGAMI 

Ontario, Canada 
A real North Woods Bungalow Camp, Timagami Forest 
Reserve. Wonderful Fishing. Trout, Bass, Pickerel, 
Northern Pike, Speckled-Trout Streams. Best of Guides 
and equipment. Excellent Table and Service. Write 
T. Wilson, Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami, Ontario, Canada 
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Cleveland, Ohio. 











When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OuTDOOR LIFE 





BEAR MOUNTAIN CAMP 
In The Adirondacks 

On the shore of Cranberry Lake 
Here you'll find the kind of va- 
cation you've dreamed about. Ac- 
cessible—yet off the beaten track 
in unspoiled wilderness. Moon- 
light nights on beautiful moun- 
tain-shadowed lake—weird call 
of topns—truly a world far apart. 
open fireplaces—all modern conveniences. 








Log cabins 
J. M. BALDERSON, Cranberry Lake, N 











Oldest Paid 
Shooting Preserve 
in the U.S 
Season Sept. 15 - Feb. 28 











Millbrook Pheasant Farm 
Millbrook, New York 


Fishing nenind Chetek 


HETEK, Pokegamma, and Prairie 

lakes, around Chetek, Wis., have 
some of the finest wall-eye fishing it has 
been my luck to experience. There is an 
abundance of food for these fish in the 
form of black suckers, and, because of 
the large extent of water in the con- 
nected lakes, the wall-eyes seem to run 
larger than ordinary. 

These same lakes have both large and 
small-mouthed bass, which is rather un- 
usual. If you want some real sport with 
small-mouthed river bass, it is only three 
miles to the Red Cedar River, which 
probably has the best fly-fishing in the 
State for that species. 

All varieties of pan fish thrive here, 
and, in the middle of summer, you can 
always pick up pan fish off the edges of 
the floating bogs, even if nothing else 
will hit. 

Bass Lake is about six miles from 
Chetek by road, and has plenty of fish 
life, but, due to the clearness of the wa- 
ter, fishing it is difficult. Aside from pan 
fish, it contains a greenish-colored, small- 
mouthed bass that is excellent eating, 
but very wary, and only to be caught on 
a dark or windy day. This lake is spring- 
fed. The bottom can be seen everywhere, 
and usually the fish keep at some dis- 
tance from the boat. 

Good muskie fishing can be had in 
lakes within a 20-mile radius of Chetek. 
Perhaps the best muskie fishing in the 
State is the Flambeau River flowage, 
about 30 miles out. These fish are tem- 
peramental, however. You can make a 
trip down the river and see dozens of 
them, without getting a strike. Then 
again you may hook one on the first 
dozen casts.—George W. Brace. 





The Big River Country 


OR excellent trout fishing, with some 
large ones, the Big River country of 
Montana is excellent. It takes about two 
days to pack into it. That is also a fine 
big game country, with elk, goat, and 


grizzly bears. Pendroy, north of Cho- 
teau, in Teton County, is a good point 
to pack from. There are local outfitters. 
—wW. J. Tressler. 


New York Bass 


HERE is good fishing for bass and 

pike in Lake George, near Bolton 
Landing, N. Y. Another good location 
for these fish is Piseco Lake, which also 
has landlocked salmon. For the latter 
lake, a good headquarters is Spy Lake 
village. There are a number of small 
streams running into both Spy Lake and 
Piseco which contain small trout.— 
T. H. Wing. 
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IDAHO-BIGHORN SHEEP 


GOATS, ELK, DEER & BEAR 
Get Your Big Horn this Fall! Hunt 
the virgin parts of the famous Idaho \ 
Primitive Area game sections. I arrange everythi 
Men who know the game trails. No finer hunting 
the entire West. Write for rates and details. M 
reservations early. 
J. R. FOX, GUIDE 
C/O CAPE HORN RANCH, STANLEY, IDAHO 


IDAHO BIG GAME AND FISH 


In the Heart of the Salmon River Mountains 





Old Time Western Ranch—30 years outfitting 
and guiding experience. In one of the best 1 
spoiled game territories in North America 


ELK —DEER — GOAT — SHEEP — BEAR — COUGAR 


BOYLE RANCH 


Loon Creek, Stanley P. O. Idaho 





~ BIG GAME HUNTING 


Jackson Hole Country 
SHEEP, ELK, DEER, MOOSE, ANTELOPE, BEAR 
Good Shots Guaranteed—Unlimited References 


FRANCIS & NELSON 
JACKSON WYOMING 


IbpAH O 
ELK—DEER—GOAT—SHEEP 
Outfitter and Guide 


BILL MARTZEL 


Montana 























West Yellowstone, 
BEAR e ELK 
DEEReGOAT 


HUN 
In Montana 


America’s finest big game country. Shots gu 
anteed. One of the very few places to get SI 
VER TIP GRIZZLIES. You get what you c 
for. References furnished. Make reservations ear]) 


R. w. oat HUNTING LODGE 
Joe Halle, Box 1 Glacier Park, Montana 





Northern Maine for 


pDeeER HUNTERS sear 


21 camps on different lakes and ponds. 20 to 4 
miles back from highway. Reached by tean 
canoe or airplane. This is no Old Ladies Home 
but you'll be comfortable. Good guides—g: 
eats—good hunting. 


FRED McGOWAN 
MAINE 


ASHLAND 








There’s Comfort, Fish & Game at 
CAMP LUNKSOOS 
In the Wildest Wilds of Northern Maine 


On the East Branch of Penobscot River—\% mo 
the Wessatiquoik River. BLACK BASS, PIC TRERE! 














TROUT and SALMON. PARTRIDGE, DEER, BEA 
and MOOSE. Comfortable main lodge and cabins. Rat 
Reasonable. Food great. For information write 
J. H. AMBROSE PATTEN, MAINE 
Attean Lake Camps “‘w::.:" 
ean Lake Camps “wm: 


A Sportsman’s Paradise 
Ideal for summer vacationist. Fishing, Hunting and Re 
tional Resort. Every convenience—Every sport. Swimm 
Canoeing and Mt. Climbing. 
ONE CENTRAL DINING ROOM 

21 Log cabins all with baths, a large office, Expert gu 
Real outdoor meals. Three jersey cows. Vegetables fror 
camp garden. Rates reasonable. Booklet and map on req 


RUEL E. HOLDEN, Prop. 


OUTDOOR. LIFE 

















\\ PRIZE 


More Prize Muskies and Salmon Trout have 
been cought at Calvert's than at any other 
camp. “Field and Stream” Prize Contests for at 
the past 24 yeors prove this statement. The Foal 
World's Record Musky came from these waters. 
Marvelous Bass, Trout and Pike fishing. 
Bear hunting in May. Six camps. ary 
able cottages. Modern F 
Cruiser for charter. Canoe trips be A 
fitted. Write for folder. x “4 


E. Calvert 


















~ “LAKE OF 
THE woops” 


LAKE TROUT 
MUSKIES 


RAINY RIVER + ONTARIO") 

a2 Vicious 14 

SEPTEMBER -OCTOBER 

Get a thrill fishing in September- 

October. Lake Trout, Muskies, Bass, Wall-eye, 

Pike abound. Five Wilderness Camps in virgin 

territory. Combine duck shooting with fishing. 

This region is natural breeding ground and 

gathering point before southern flight. Now 

booking for Big Game season. Moose, Bear, 

Deer plentiful. Best equipment. 

Licensed Guides. Reached by R. R. 
or auto. Send for folder. Address 


Greens Camps 


Nestor Falls, Ontario, Canada 























MOOSE — DEER - BEAR 
Kenora District — Northern Ontario 


Enjoy a Fall holiday of unbeatable hunting and fish- 
ing at Eagle Lake. We have everythi = want 
—experienced Grice. finest equi 

dations. A full bag within 10 days assured. Write 


EAGLE LAKE LODGE 
Wm. Davis, Eagle River, Ont., Canada 
Musklies,.Walleye.Northerns,Trout 


MOOSE CAMP 


New country and new camps. Fifty to a 
hundred miles from any other hunters. 
Only one party taken at a time. MOOSE, 
DEER, EAR, DUCKS. PIKE AND 
PICKEREL. 


P. L. SPILLETT—Guide-Outfitter 
(Via Fort William) ONTARIO, CANADA 




















MACK 
‘Kenneally Lodge and Camps 


Hudson, Ontario, Canada 
CLIFF LAKE VERMILION LAKE 








Canada’s finest MUSKIE and SMALL MOUTH 
BLACK BASS FISHING and MOOSE territory. Rex 
Beach, noted author, fished with us in 1936. Make 
reservations as early as possible. 


Pr. H. Ament, Owner-Manager 
Muskies—Black Bass—Salmon Trout 
Moose—Deer—Bear, ete. 


You'll Get Grand Sport Here! 
Trout—Pike—Muskies—Moose—Bear 


For a family wishing a perfect summer’s vaca- 
tion we offer fine cabins or tents, boats, canoes, 
eaches and the best of fishing. Reasonable 

tes. Good accommodations. Country is alive 

with moose and bear to give you a good fall 

unting trip. 
WENDIGO HUNTING LODGES 
HM. K. Mitchell, M. B. x Leokout, Ont., Can. 


| Tackle Testers Are Waiting 


Small-Mouth Bass, Muskies, Pike, Walleyes—game 

j h that make your gear sing and your nerves tingle, 
e laying in wait for you along French River. Stay 

t comfortable, Wolseley Lodge on Wolseley Bay. Guests 

an drive todoor. Private Cottages. Central Dining Room. 


OSCAR DAMBREMONT, 
Noelville, Ont., Canada 


Excellent deer and bear hunting, too. 


BEARS—BEARS—BEARS ! 








Bears have increased in such unprecedented numbers 
it they are just wrecking the d - - - country! The bear 
nse has been reduced to $5. If you want a big, black, 
y fellow come to Metagama early in September. 
® great fishing, and a fine all-round outing at the 
ame time. Folder. Low, pre-season rates. 


BATES’ CAMPS 
(Owner, ‘‘Mike’’ Bates) 
Box R, Metagama, (via C. P. R.) Ont. 
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Game in Missouri 


There is some good quail shooting in 
Missouri in counties bordering on Kan- 
sas. Among them are Jasper, Barton, 
and Vernon. The towns of Carthage, 
Lamar, and Nevada are good centers for 
this hunting. 

Both turkey and quail are to be found 
in the Ozarks. The quail are harder to 
get in the brush than in the prairie coun- 
ties, but they are just about as plentiful. 
In Howell and Douglas counties, the past 
turkey-rearing season was a good one, 
and flocks with eight to 15 birds have 
been seen. For turkey hunting, a local 
guide is necessary. If turkeys have been 
hunted much the first part of the sea- 
son, prospects of getting one later in the 
season are poor even in good years. 
Weather conditions, too, affect the sport. 
—J. Carl Ferguson, 





Central Vermont Trout 


UTLAND County, Vermont, has many 

fine trout streams, and they are easily 
reached. Among them are the Big 
Branch at Danby, Castleton River, Cold 
River, Ira Brook at Ira, Mettawee River 
at Pawlet and Wells, Otter Creek at 
Clarendon and Wallingford, and Poult- 
ney River at Poultney. Furnace Brook, 
in this county, is a State testing stream, 
and requires a special permit from the 
city clerk at Rutland. Above Pittsford, 


it is a real mountain stream. Your 
catch in it must be reported. 
The Chittenden Reservoir, reached 


from Rutland, is famous for its large 
rainbows, with occasionally a _ large 
squaretail. It is a large body of water, 
and the big ones aren’t caught every 
day. It has a special open season. 

Addison County, just north of Rut- 
land County, has two good streams—the 
East Middlebury and New Haven Riv- 
ers. The first-mentioned, above East 
Middlebury to Ripton, is a real tumbler, 
with lots of rocks, fast water, and deep 
holes. It contains mostly brook trout. 
It is not a good early-season fly-fishing 
stream. In June, in the vicinity of East 
Middlebury, the rainbows seem to like 
asmall spoon. This is one of Vermont’s 
real old-fashioned trout streams. Above 
Ripton a special permit, costing $1, is 
required. The New Haven River is best 
around New Haven Mills. It is a rain- 
bow stream, the fish are of good size, 
and ‘above Bristol it contains mostly 
brook trout.—B. M. Johnson. 


North Carolina Game 


HERE is good quail shooting in the 

vicinity of Scranton and Swanquarter, 
N. C., on Pamlico Sound. When I was 
there last, we found many birds. Lake 
Mattamuskeet, within easy motoring dis- 
tance, has excellent duck and goose 
shooting. Bear and deer in that section 
are quite abundant, and there are also 
squirrels and rabbits. 

December is a good month for a hunt- 
ing trip to that section. In a normal sea- 
son, the weather is like the Indian sum- 





mer of the more northern states, and 
the season is open for all the game men- | 
tioned.—Capt. D. V. Chadwick. 








Come 
Wee 





® For a big thrill this 
Fall, come on up north. 
Deer are plentiful in our 
Ontario forests inascore 
of districts. Come and 
take a bead on a big 
buck at the edge of a 
lonely lake or river. 
Awake in the morning 
in the crisp air to the 
smell of bacon and coffee 
as the guide prepares 
for a morning’s sport. 






























In the still solitudes 
of Ontario’s northland 
thereare bear and moose. 
Wonderful goose and 
duck shooting around 
James Bay and other 
points. Splendid camps 
in many localities. 
Guides who know the 
haunts of big game. 


FREE 


Booklet listing hunt- 
ing and fishing camps 
in Ontario with de- 
tails of each. Mail 
the coupon. 





Ontario Travel & Publicity Bureau, 

Parliament Bldgs., Toronto, Canada. 
Please send me booklet ‘‘With Rod and Gun 
in Ontario’’. Also complete road map showing 
highway connections from U.S. points. 


DE BGG ccacsicrceccvtnsescstnianestegatnscsnterninentibidipiaitcetenimininenniennesn 
77-D 
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B&L 7 power, 
35 mm Binocular, 
$86 


MONROE H. GOODE, gun author- 


ity, hunter, writer; Arms and Ammunition 


Editor, Sports Afield 


BAUSCH & LOMB 





LOW COST 
VACATION 


in The Great Outdoors 


FIS 


Spend a week or a month—or al! summer—in the heart 
of a sportsman’s Paradise! The beautiful, stately, virgin 
timber section of Northern Minnesota near the Cana- 
dian border. Catch eleven varieties of game fish in 30 
lakes and streams. Sleep in cozy modern cabins, com- 
fortably furnished, clean and well ventilated, each cabin 
with bath. Here's the ideal vacation place for a man, 
where his wife and family can enjoy boating. swimming, 
Bridge and social recreation in a perfect setting 


Decide now to forget the World's cares 

Write For this year—to indulge your yearning for 

Iustrated % $2800 next-to-nature. Write TODAY 

Fold. for FREE illustrated folder, rates and 
older = tull_ information. 


PINE CONE CAMP, Dept. 0, Park Rapids, MINNESOTA 









AND YOU'LL WANT 


THE BAUSCH & LOMB BINOCULAR 


Writing on “How to Choose a Binocular,” 
Monroe H. Goode states, “No item of hunting 
equipment deserves more careful consideration 
than the binocular—lIrrespective of price or 
make, I doubt if any glass can quite equal the 
high standard of mechanical excellence achieved 
by Bausch & Lomb glasses and their optics at 
least equal those of the finest foreign instru- 
ments.” 


Try this remarkable binocular yourself. 40-page 
catalog of useful binocular information, 6c in 
stamps. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 551 Lomb 
Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


Lenocuhars 


aitA: Base 


> A ee ee 


ALASKA! 


Read thrilling tales and authoritative fact articles by 
Alaskans about this great, romantic territory. Alaska’s 
magazine describes big-game hunts, mining, industries, 
scenery, flora and fauna; attractive. well-illustrated 
Send $1.50 for year’s subscription or 15c for single copy 


THE ALASKA SPORTSMAN 
Box C-126 Ketchikan, Alaska 





























HUNTING and FISHING 
PROPERTIES 


Sell or Lease Quickly 


If Advertised in 
Outdoor Life 














EXCELLENT FALL TROUT FISHING AND HUNTING 
In the Unsurpassed Lake of the Woods Country 


Trout, Muskies, Bass, and Pike. 
Moose, deer, bear, partridge, ducks. 


Ideal Climate. Comfortable Cabins. 
Experienced guides. Marvelous meals 


For reservations, illustrated folder, etc., write, wire or phone 
KENDALL HANSON, Hanson’s Camps (Est. 1925) Rainy River, Ontario, Canada 








BEAR (Grizzly, Black, Brown), 
DEER (Mule, Black & 
White-tail) WILD 
BOAR 

@ 
DEEP SEA 
FISHING 
® 





FISH and HUNT in OLD MEXICO 


Where you can get JAGUAR, OCELOT, 










JOIN OUR 
LICENSED CLUB 












2 
TURKEY—QUAIL 
PHEASANT 
DUCK GEESE 
« 
Write or Wire 


CLUB 
DEPORTIVO 
DEL NORTE 
Box 105 
El Paso, Texas 
(Mex. Gov. License No. 62141) 








Sparrow Lake 


PARROW LAKE, Ont., is about 1 

miles north of Toronto, above Lal 
Simcoe, and Lake Couchiching. Prob 
bly the best fishing is not in the lal 
proper, but in the Severn River, just 
the point where it leaves the lake. Th 
section of the North country has wat: 
conditions that make an anglers pa! 
dise. There are miles on miles of rock 
and weedy shore lines, such as the fis 
love. With its ease of access, accomm: 
dations available, diversified fishing, and 
vast expanse of fishable waters, it is o1 
of the most attractive vacationing spot 
within reach of the average pocketboo! 

The Canadian National Railway wi 
take you to Sparrow, or, if you’re moto! 
ing, Highway No. 11 will get you thers 

There are loads of bass and wall-eye: 
and plenty of pike and muskies. In fact 
you don’t know what game fish you hav: 
on until after the strike. Live bait can 
be got easily, if you know how. 

Although it is difficult to imagine th: 
depletion of these waters by fishing 
those living at Sparrow Lake have built 
and operate their own fish hatcheries 
and produce from five to six million fry 
annually. Bass fishing, in particular, is 
far better than it was a decade ago 
Fishing licenses can be secured at th: 
lake, and boats are available-—Homer 
Bow. 





NO WONDER O SOLE 
THE FISH 
DON'T Bite! MIO! 





Ontario Fishing Pointers 
ISH BAY, about 230 miles from To- 


ronto, is reached via Powassan. This 
location is a small bay or arm of Lak¢ 
Nipissing. This lake has numerous is- 
lands, and gives exceptionally good bass, 
wall-eye and pike fishing, with an occa- 
sional muskie. There are several cabin 
at Fish Bay equipped for family usé 
Boats can be had with or without an out 
board motor. 

One of the best locations I know, i 
the settled portion of the province of 
Ontario, is reached from Sturgeon Falls 
It affords fine fishing for bass, wall-eye: 
pike, Northern pike, and muskies. It is 
at Sandy Island, one of the numerous is 
lands. There are cabins and boats avail 
able there. 

If a bass-fishing location nearer To 
ronto is desired, I would recommend 
Pigeon Lake, at Bobcageon, about 10! 
miles from Toronto; for green bass and 
muskies, either Skugog or Sturgeo! 
Lake; for black bass and pike, any of! 
the Georgian Bay waters from Midland 
to Parry Sound.—@G. J. Smeltzer. 


Game in British Columbia 


ULE deer are well distributed 

throughout the “B” division of Brit 
ish Columbia, embracing the Kootenay) 
and boundary districts, according t 
government report. 

Moose have shown no appreciable dé 
cline, and are continuing to extend thei 
range. Recently they have been reporte 
from Cranbrook, Creston, and Uppe 
Kootenay Lake areas, where previous] 
they did not range. 

Elk are plentiful in the Rocky Moun 
tains of the East Kootenay, and are als 
on the increase in the Selkirks, east o 
the Columbia River, although that i 
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MIXED BAG HUNT'S: 





> diak, grizzly, black bear; caribou; 
> mountain sheep and goat; Kenai 
z moose. Individually planned parties. 
2 No extras; horses, planes, boats in- 







9 eluded. 12th successful year. 
Fall season extends to Nov. 1. 


= P<</4 
| CABLE ADOFESS AGTABOR’L 
ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. ooo eee 













Bag Big Game in 
CANADA’S PREMIER HUNTING FIELD 


Record-size trophies! From the world-famous 
Brazeau. and adomin Districts of Alberta. 
BEAR, SHEEP, GOAT, ELK, MULE DEER! 
On a 30 day trip we guarantee a full bag. Write 
wire us for facts. 

MASON & VARLEY 

Licensed Guides and Outfitters 
CADOMIN ALBERTA, CANADA 





Whitefish Lodge 


SEVEN PRIVATE LAKES 
LAKE TROUT, BLACK BASS, PIKE, DEER 
nd DUCK HUNTING in season. Comfortable 
abins. Excellent home cooking. Boats, motors, 
guides furnished. 75 miles from Ottawa. Route 

For rates, apply— 

ADELARDE LAFRANIERE 

Little Whitefish Lake, Gracefield, Quebec, Can. 


NORTHERN QUEBEC ‘sto 


Speckled Trout — Quananiche 
Moose _ Partridge _ Bear 





This year come to Club Panache—200 square miles of | 





not a suitable range. A few were killed 
near Naramata during the short season. 

Caribou are found chiefly in the moun- 
tain ranges contiguous to Kootenay and 
Arrow Lakes. A few were killed during 
the open season. 

Mountain goat are well-distributed 

throughout the division, and are numer- 
ous in the Rocky Mountains. They are 
not plentiful in the Boundary or Oka- 
| nagan section. 
Mountain sheep are numerous in the 
| Rocky Mountains. Small bands exist 
| near Okanagan Falls and on the Ash- 
| nola watershed in the Similkameen. 

Black and brown bear are well-dis- 
tributed over the division, but are most 
abundant in the Kootenay section. The 
same is true of the grizzly, though it is 
comparatively scarce in the Boundary, 
Okanagan, and Similkameen sections. 

Prairie chickens are definitely on the 
decline. Pheasants are plentiful in the 
Similkameen and Lower Okanagan. 
They have taken hold in both Creston 
and Grand Forks. Blue, ruffed, and 
Franklin’s grouse appeared to be quite 
plentiful at the close of the season. 
Practically all suitable areas in the di- 
vision have been stocked with pheasants, 
and results have been encouraging. 


leased territory! Finest speckled trout fishing and hunt- | 


ing in Northern Quebec. Comfortable cabins—Compe- 
tent guides. Ouananiche fishing trips north of Lake St. 
John arranged—gamest of fresh water fish. Your en- 
quiry invited. References and descriptive folder on re- 
quest. Write or wire 


J. Leonce Hamel, Roberval, Que., Canada. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
seeks only the most representative 
CAMPS, RESORTS, GUIDES 
and OUTFITTERS 


for these columns 





If you want Real Sport 
get in touch with them 





| PROPERTIES 


I for Sale or Lease 


) Hunting G Fishing : 





FOR SALE.... 


Northern Michigan Hunting Lodge 


Northwoods log cabin lodge, on beautiful Perch 
ake, Iron County. In the heart of the best 


pper Peninsula Deer country in National 
Park, Finest hunting, fishing and trapping. 
irgin forest. 


Two Cabins—Completely Furnished 
And Ready to Live In 
eps eight and four respectively. Clean new 
iding, dishes and tools. Open stone-fireplace. 
autiful interior in knotty pine. Twelve miles 
m Sidnaw. Improved road to lake. No 
ghbors or other hunters. Thirty-two acres, 








stly cleared. Spring water. Ample wood 
ply. Ideal for small hunting club. 
rgain price—owner moved to Florida. Write 
F. E. HILL 
HASTINGS MICHIGAN 
r * 


FOR SALE 


ake of the Woods Summer Tourist Camp 


w in operation. Fully equipped. Good patronage. 
‘ven acre island eight miles out from Kenora. 
ist sell to close estate. 


| 0. BOX 49,  KENORA, ONTARIO, CANADA 


i. 





Colorado Deer 


T IS possible to get fair deer hunting 

within 150 miles or so of Denver, Col. 
For instance, at Almont I was talking to 
a ranger not long ago who told me there 
were more deer in the woods than at any 
time in his recollection. Almont is at 
the junction of the Taylor and East riv- 
ers, which form the Gunnison. Fishing 
is always good in these streams, there 
are cabins available, and meals, if one 
wishes. 

If you drive north from Almont to the 
road leading to the Cement Creek ran- 
ger station, and turn east on that road, 
it is possible to drive a car far into the 
mountains. The mountains on 
side of the road supply splendid shoot- 
ing. Other good territories are on up 
the road to Horse Basin, or even farther, 
to Italian Mountain. To reach Almont 
you go to Gunnison, then turn north on 








DO YOU KNOW THE 
GLORY OF SEPTEMBER 


Onawipimek keso, the Indians call it— 


“turning leaves moon.” So do the primitive 
forest children pay their tribute to the 
colorful glory of September in Wisconsin. 

Each year Nature stages this spectacular 


finale to the summer season. The vast 


| greeneries of forest, meadow and marsh 


either | 


the Crested Butte road. It is about 15 | 


miles north of Gunnison. 


Another region offering both fishing | 


and fine deer hunting is west over U. S. 
40 from Denver, to the country about 
Dotsero or Glenwood Springs. There is 
always fishing in the Colorado River, 
but the hunting in that section is a lot 
harder than in the other mentioned. 
Last year I packed into the mountains 


HECK OF A PLACE 
FOR A HONEYMOON! 


yas | BANG 








of this territory and camped. It is a 
wonderful deer country, but requires 
equipment. To get there, turn south 
from Route 40, and across state bridge, 
or else go to Leadville and then over 
| Tennessee Pass. Either route is bad in 
| snow.—Paul M. Ireland. 


Nova Scotia Hunting 


ITHIN the borders of Nova Scotia 
there are abundant deer and bear, 
| and also moose, though the moose is not 
| sO numerous as the other two. 

Probably the best woodcock shooting 
in North America is to be found here, 
| also, in addition to plentiful numbers of 
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don new costumes of gold, red, brown, 
bronze. Placid lakes and quiet 
the 


Migrating birds flash their colors and sing 


orange, 


streams reflect thrilling spectacle. 


their songs as they assemble for the south- 


ward flight. 





IT’S TROPHY FISHING TIME, 
TOO—BIG MUSKIES, BASS AND PIKE 
ARE ON A FEEDING SPREE 






If you’ve never seen Wisconsin in the 
autumn, come up this year! The tonic air, 
the mellow sun, the eager fish, the forest 
trails in autumn setting will give you thrills 


and memories to last for years. 


There’s a big FREE packet of literature 


ready to be addressed to you. Won't you 


send the coupon? 






WISCONSIN 





RELAX IN 


"WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPT. 
RECREATIONAL PUBLICITY DIV. 
ROOM 20, STATE CAPITOL 
MADISON, WISCONSIN. 


Please send me your 
packet of vacation 
literature, free. 












































HUNTER’S 
ZL, LIFE 


~ 
- Waldo skinned 
7 \ ‘the bear 


Oscar bellowed 
when Waldo 
dropped skillet 


/ . The last mile. 
(Blister on 


at 


, _ Homer's heel) 


HUNTER’S 
LUCK 





Good old Absorbine Jr. is wonder- 
ful relief for just about every kind 
of trouble that befalls the camper. 
Soothing, antiseptic, healing, this 
fine old remedy not only eases pain, 
and reduces swelling in sore mus- 
cles, strains and sprains, it is also 
antiseptic against infection in open 
cuts, sores, burns and bruises. Toss 
a bottle into your kit. Itll come in 
mighty friendly. At all druggists’, 
$1.25 a bottle. W. F. Young, Inc., 
377 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


For years a favorite remedy for relieving sore 
muscles, muscular aches, bruises, sprains, sunburn, 
ATHLETE'S FOOT 





er black ducks, scaups, and pintails, 
with a few geese and brant. Geese and 
brant have been much depleted during 
the past two or three years, chiefly be- 
cause of the failure of the eel grass, their 
favorite food. For upland birds, there 
are the ruffed grouse and the Hungarian 
partridge. The spruce grouse could be 
included, but they are not to be regarded 
in the same class with the ruffed grouse 
either as a game or table bird. The vary- 
ing hare provides good winter hunting, 
and quantities of sea ducks afford plenty 
of sport in season.—C. F. Bowes. 


Northwestern Wisconsin Fish 


Pe ~ the lakes in Douglas County, Wis., 
have Northern pike in them, but the 
fish vary greatly in size. I have found 
the biggest ones in Whitefish, Bond, and 
Leader lakes, which are located about 
6 miles southwest of Gordon, Wis. There 
are resorts on Whitefish and Bond lakes, 
but none on Leader. The latter, while 
it yields fewer fish, usually supplies the 
bigger ones. 








Another excellent spot is the Saint 
Croix River flowage, about 6 miles out of 
Gordon, on the river road. Farther east, 
are the Eau Claire lakes, located about 
20 miles east of Gordon, which have 
good-sized pike in them. Still farther 
east, near Drummond, is Lake Owen, an 
artificial lake about 12 miles long, which 
holds some of the biggest pike I have 
ever seen. Six pike, which two of us 
took there in one day, weighed around 
30 Ib. each. This lake also contains 
abundant small-mouthed bass, and wall- 
eyed pike. The best fishing is when the 
water is cold. 

For good fly-fishing for trout in that 
section, try the Brule from Stones 
Bridge, on County Trunk S, down to 
Johnson Bridge, about 3 miles below 
Brule. The stream can be waded from 
Winnebjou on down, and, for a distance 
above that point, but the upper reaches 
must be fished by boat. There are also 
innumerable small streams which must 
be fished with bait, among them the 
Ounce, Crotty, McLellans, Persons, and 
innumerable others. The Crotty yields 
the biggest brookies I ever saw, the 
average being about 1 Ib. It is a hard 
stream to get to, and harder to fish.— 
Harry R. Kurrie, Jr. 


Montana Elk 


OR an elk hunt requiring only a short 

time, the country around Jardine, 
Mont., is about the best I know. The 
northern herd of elk comes out of the 
Yellowstone to winter range around 
there. Hunting them is not hard if you 
can hit that section when the elk have 
come out of the park. Last season was 
poor, because there was very little snow 
in the back country, but the year before 
3,000 elk were killed. Last year I got a 
fine five-point bull about noon on the 
first day out. These elk mostly run in 
bunches, which gives you the chance to 
pick out a nice head. 

In the Hell Roaring country, 
reached from Jardine, there are not only 
elk but deer, black, brown, and grizzly 
bears. There are outfitters in Jardine.— 
L. P. Cragin. 





also 





Fly Rod in Wisconsin 


HERE are two streams flowing int 
the Brule River, in Wisconsin, that 
have fished. One comes in from th 
west, and the other comes from Lak 
Nebagamon, and joins the Brule a 
Winneboujou. Both these rivers yielded 
some good rainbows, which took spinn« 
flies, medium-size, with Royal Coachma: 
and Cowdung. I also used streamers 
and bucktails. The stream coming fro: 
east of Poplar gave me some large rain 
bows and fair-sized brook trout. Th 
brook trout took well on Black Gnat 
and Silver Doctors, fished wet. Most of 
the small streams flowing into Lake 
Superior contain rainbows and brook 
trout, but all that I have fished are hard 
to fish because of brush and the flies 
Wall-eyes, bass, and panfish can be taken 
with a fly rod in this section of Wis- 

consin, and offer fine sport. 

The La Crosse River at Sparta, Wis., is 
a good fly-fishing stream for trout 
County Highway B follows the river fo: 
a long distance towards its headwaters 
A small stream enters from the south 
about a mile out of Sparta, and another: 
comes in from the north on Highway B, 
just above Angelo. These streams con- 
tain big brown trout and rainbows, and 
some brook trout. Trout can be caught 
the whole season. In the northwestern 
section of the State the bigger trout in 
the streams flowing into Lake Superior 
run down into the big lakeas soon as some 
hot weather comes. Wet flies such as 
Stone, and small nymphs in sizes 10, 12, 
and 14 are good in May, while in June 
and later it’s hard to tell what patterns 
will take. For late fishing, I favor Black 
Gnat, Royal Coachman, Coachman 
among the dry flies, and artificial grass- 
hoppers, crickets, and flying ants. A very 
good early-season fly is the Slim Jim wet 
fly—Charles A. Burdick. 


Ontario Big Game 


y YOU want both moose and deer, you 
can’t very well expect to get them on 
the same trip. Hunters sometimes do, 
but it’s not common. 

In my opinion, the best moose territory 
is north of Port Arthur, Ont. There is 
a grand chance for moose there, but 
deer are scarce because of the wolves 
In this country, lakes are small, portages 
ware few, there is little or no hiking, and 
little danger of rough water, or of being 
frozen in.—J. L. Benshoof. 


Big Minnesota Lake Trout 


OME large lake trout have been 
caught in northern Minnesota lakes 

this season. One, weighing 27 lb., was 
taken in Crow Lake, and a party at 
Height of Land Lake caught four that 
weighed a total of 55 lb. One of the four 
weighed 21 Ib. 

In 18 months, 16 dead moose hav 
been reported by one local warden at Bau 
dette. Most of them were killed by ac 
cident—mainly automobiles.—R. Farmer 


Utah Deer 


EER are abundant over all souther! 

Utah. There are passable roads over 
which a hunter can drive to the dee! 
country, and he can hunt on foot onc: 
he gets there. If you prefer to pack in 
to the back country, there are plenty o 
men who can be hired to outfit such 
trip. 

The elk in Utah have been planted in 
certain districts, and a special permi 
is necessary.—Clayton Beauregard. 
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Montana Big Game 


t for a pack trip into the hunting 


A INE, Mont., is a good starting 


scer 
thi 


ry on Hell Roaring Creek and 
) Fork Creek in Montana. Jar- 
about six miles from Gardiner, 
The hunting territory in that sec- 
in the Absaroka National Forest, 
borders Yellowstone National 
Elk and deer are quite numerous 
There is also a very good chance 
king black, brown, and grizzly bear 
it section in season. As this terri- 
is the summer grazing grounds for 
elk and deer, I would suggest that 
hunter be on the ground when the 
son opens October 15, or as soon 


ereafter as possible. The pack trip 


1 Jardine takes you 17 miles up and 
1 mountain range, the highest point 


oda over 10,000 ft., and then down the 


ythe 


r side into Hell Roaring Valley. The 
ery is fine. The guides furnish every- 
g except guns, ammunition, clothing, 


and personal effects. You should bring 


ple 


take 


nty of warm clothing. Any game 
n will be packed out to Jardine or 


Gardiner. 

The Slough Creek country, also ad- 
joining the Yellowstone Park, has plenty 
of elk and deer in the early part of the 

| season. The pack trip from Columbus, 
Mont., is through very interesting and 


bea 


utiful scenery. Another good game 


section is around Coram, Mont. The cost 


of 


cen 


a nonresident big game hunting li- 
se is $30. I would not suggest that 


you try to hunt this mountain territory 
without a guide, unless you know the 
| section very well.—N. G. Ashley. 


Albany River Section 


N THE tumbling waters of the Albany 
and Ogaki rivers in Ontario, and in 


the 


Little Current, Squaw, Drowning, 


and other tributaries of the Albany and 
| Kenogami, are brook trout of a size to 


the tackle and the heart action of 
angler. The country is accessible 


| from Allanwater, Collins, Willet, or 
Ombabika. It is no country for the 
stranger without guides, but it is worth 
| the time and cost necessary to penetrate 
| it. 
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Trout weighing more than 5 Ib. are 
on often. 

his country presents new experience 
the fishermen accustomed to the 
, hard-fished streams of the heav- 
populated areas of the United States. 


g game is still abundant in this sec- 


n, with heavy water making the run- 
r of rapids in a canoe frequent. It 
solitude, and the unmistakable at- 
phere of the primitive. Anyone who 
es it will hope that the automobile 
d will be kept out of it. It takes 
it three days to get into it, from the 
road, by canoe.—Oliver Rogers. 
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Fishing In Oneida Lake 


ERE is good fishing for black bass 
i pike in Oneida Lake, a large body 
iter not far from Syracuse, N. Y. I 

often caught my limit on perch 
and “crabs,” returning all fish un- 
3 in. long to the water. Camps can 
nted reasonably.—R. L. Strong 
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JUST TOUGH BUTTON: 


T 20-TUBE 
Ce test TUNES ITSELF 


“4 Re vECTRIC MOTOR! 


i eri) ONLY MIDWEST'S DIRECT-FROM- 
y FACTORY POLICY MAKES THIS 

_ | AND OTHER SENSATIONAL 

FEATURES POSSIBLE AT 


AMAZINGLY LOW prices! 
HERE: S today’s radio sensation! Just touch an 


electric button (on top of radio)...its corres nding 
station zips in... ce the dial STOPS SELF 
7A automatically on the station. All this happens in 
¥4 second with Midwest Perfected ELECTR Te Tantre 
% (1) You touch button—electric motor speeds dial 
“4 towards corresponding station; (2) Colorful Bull’s 
Eye darts across dial and locates itself behind 
station; (3) As dial flashes to station, it “hunts” 
back and forth for an instant 
—and stops itself and winks at 
exact center of resonance. Zip... 
Zip...Zip...you bring in 9 perfectly 
tuned stations in three seconds! 


Terms as Lowas $1.00 a week 


You have a whole year to pay for your 
Midwest on the easiest and most 
convenient credit terms. Never before 
have you been offered to much radio for so 
little money — and on such easy terms! 
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Why be content — an yy 5 10, 

12 or 14-tube set, when you can buy a . . 

20-tube ‘Super DeLuxe ELECTRIC Amazing New Features Give Human Performance 

TUNING Midwest for the same MAGIC MYSTIC BRAIN 

von with ‘ite brillant’ world-wide The “Masic Mystic Brain” is just, one of 
oF advance eatures, many oO em 

pacers gong = - i 507% exclusive! It interprets your touch button 

an"? get < ays sree ~ in your signals and controls the electric motor. 

y sate the fe are _ ~ ~ on Sen rices. Nine contact fingers can be easily set to any 

rom 1¢ actory a w ho e 10) stations you desire. Even a child cap do it! 


You are triply protected with Foreign 

Reception Guarantee, Money - Bac MAGIC MOVIE OAL 
Guarantee and One-Year Warranty. Now, you can delight in the world’s finest 
S d fo FREE 8 C t | re gee gy gem pe senpten — r. 
Tange © an more muces o 
on . 193 atalog 20,000 KC.). Note that chassis ial shows 
SERVICE MEN: only broadcast band. Then flip 6-wave 
Join nation-wide Midwest service} band switch, and, instantly, five additional 
organization. Write for free details.J bands are projected on the dial. 
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Wild ducks at a feeding ground. To save such flocks, Michigan made a study of waterfowl and management 


ducks has received national 

publicity, and the attention of 
the governments of both Canada and 
the United States. The several censuses 
taken may not have been exact, yet they 
established that there are only about 
half as many ducks as needed to assure 
the future of many species. 

The VU. S. Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey’s assumption of responsibility for 
proper regulation has been followed by 
restrictive measures far more severe 
than any that have been taken by the 
several states. It has become apparent 
that over-shooting is only in part re- 
sponsible for the present condition of 
the waterfowl. Drainage of former 
breeding grounds, drought, and the con- 
stant invasion by agriculture of some of 
the continent’s finest nesting areas have 
been serious contributing factors. These, 
coupled with long open seasons, too- 
large bag limits, disease, and predator 
activity, have brought upon the water- 
fowl the critical condition that now 
exists. 

The Michigan Department of Conser- 
vation has made a study of the situation 
through Dr. M. D. Pirnie, since 1931 in 
charge of the well-known W. K. Kel- 
logg Bird Sanctuary for Michigan State 


| auc alarming shortage of wild 
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Shooting is one of the im- 
portant destructive forces 


which have brought th: 
waterfowl to their present 
low level. Not long ag 
many sportsmen argued 
that a daily limit of 25 


birds was none too many 
Today there is a realiza- 
tion among most of then 
that such limits wer 
together too high, and that 
long open seasons, high bag 
limits, modern transport 
tion and weapons, as ws 
as yearly increases in thé 
number of hunters, have 
taken too great a toll « 
waterfowl. 

Through banding, it ha 
become possible to esti 
mate the percentage of 
ducks which yearly fall t 
the hunters. Of the 10,00 
wild black ducks and ma 
lards trapped and banded 
within the state of Mich 
gan, there has been 
proximately a 20 perce! 
return from hunters. Of 
certain lots of these marked 
birds, as many as one thil 





— ~~ o— have been shot the firs 
eS a ~— = poe open season after band 
ing. These figures cannot 


College. The results of Dr. Pirnie’s in- 
vestigation appear in a book published 
by the Department of Conservation un- 
der the title “Michigan Waterfowl Man- 
agement.” Here is placed within the 
covers of one book a thorough study of 
all phases of waterfowl management, 
including foods, planting of foods, feed- 
ing habits, agencies destructive to duck 
foods, the proper plants to be estab- 
lished, the effect of shooting, diseases, 
natural enemies and their control, prop- 
agation, and restocking. The title limits 
the discussion to Michigan, but there 
is little, if anything, in the book that is 
not applicable to any state or province 
within which waterfowl breed. 

When the duck has nested and pro- 
duced eggs, crows, dogs, raccoons, and 
perhaps opossums are a real danger. 
Then, from the moment they are 
hatched, the ducklings are in the midst 
of peril. In the water they are the prey 
of pike and snapping turtles, as well as 
mink. On land are weasels, hawks, owls, 
cats, dogs, foxes, and coyotes. Yet the 
returns on leg-banded birds prove that 
many escape, only to fall before the 
hunter. 


By GEORGE GERRISH 


include the ducks 
were shot but not re 
ered, or the bands 
have been found on shot birds and 
returned. 

If the number of ducks that die « 
season amounts to 30 percent fron 
causes, that in itself is too large a 
portion to allow for safety. But 
estimate is surely too small, when cri 
pled and wounded ducks not recov 
are taken into consideration. Wh« 
causes of waterfowl! destruction are 


sidered, it becomes evident that 
birds have been headed for quick ex 
termination. 


Supporting this conclusion ars 
turns made on some of these Mic! 
ducks. Of 182 blacks and mallards t 
ed in a Muskegon marsh just bé 
the shooting season, one third were 
that same season; of seven young | 
ducks banded at an island in 
Huron, three were shot that same 
of five captive-bred mallards libe1 
by the State in April at a wildlife 
tuary, four were killed at a di 
marsh within one month; of twelve pi 
tails banded at the Munuscong Refuge, 
six were shot the same season; ani 0 
100 young mallards liberated by 
State at the Wildfowl Bay marshes 
third were killed the same year! 

The aims of waterfowl managem«¢ 
Michigan, says Dr. Pirnie, ma) 
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HE WAS RIDING 








ZANE GREY 
Famous Author 
of Popular 
Western Thrillers 


“This Close Shave,” says Zane Grey, “Should Make 


ON DYNAMITE 


Every Motorist Think Twice Before Gambling on Tires.” 


ys RE is One motoring mishap 
that the best of drivers cannot 
forecast. And it caught Edward 
Zachary of Hartford, Conn., 
completely off guard. He was 
whizzing along the North Ford 
road at a good clip when BANG— 
the right front tire blew out. An 
ul controllable drag yanked the 
car smack alongside of a guard- 


rail. Flying wheels mowed down 
fence posts before Mr. Zachary 
came to a sudden stop. 

Today's faster driving condi- 
tions call for a special tire. The 
Goodrich Safety Silvertown is 
just that kind of a tire. It’s the 
only tire with the Life-Saver 
Golden Ply. This life-saving in- 
vention is a layer of special rubber 







and full-floating cords, scientifi- 
cally treated to resist the treach- 
erous blowout-causing heat 
generated inside all tires by today’s 
higher speeds. By resisting this 
heat, these Goodrich Silvertowns 
give you rea/ protection against 
the many blow-outs caused by 
high speeds. From now on you'll 
find Edward Zachary’s car equip- 
ped with Silvertowns. For the 
protection of your family and 
friends make your next set of tires 


Golden Ply Silvertowns. 













Goodrich SAFEIY Silvertown 


With Life-Saver Golden Ply Blow-Out Protection 








summed up as follows: To inventory 
the waterfowl within the State, both 
nesting and migrant; to determine the 
destructiveness of the gun, predators, 
diseases, and all other known destroy- 
ers; to develop a plan for waterfowl pro- 
ection, increase, and more widespread 
use and appreciation; to improve condi- 
tions for waterfowl, especially in con- 
nection with such other projects as wa- 
ter storage, and fish and fur produc- 
tion; to consider Michigan waterfowl 
questions and programs as a part of, 
1 not apart from, the national water- 
fowl situation. 

‘rotective legislation in Michigan be- 
gan at an early date—in 1859, yet the 
evidence is unimpeachable that even un- 
der the improved protection accorded 
ducks in the past 15 years, too many are 
I each year, increases are unlikely, 
and even the maintenance of existing 
numbers is doubtful. 

wo principal aims must be kept in 
mind—the increase of the waterfowl, 

i the preservation of all possible op- 
I unities for reasonable sport. Re- 
d on of bag limits is always strenu- 


¢ y opposed. Hunters are likely to 
forget, when they see thousands of 
v rfowl in one area at one time, that 

ere is a bag limit of 25 ducks, those 
25 ducks may represent the survivors 

o less than six or eight broods. 
I ibly a uniform limit of five or six 


a day is all that can ever be jus- 
From the returns made on banded 
d s, it is evident that seasons longer 
five or six weeks result in too 


gr. .t a kill under present conditions of 
w«'erfowl concentrations and hunting 
n ods. Moderation in shooting peri- 


oC ind in shooting methods, are neces- 
s if the sport is going to be saved. 
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Do It With Squabs 


Easily, steadily raised in ONLY 25 DAYS. Why breed for 
ordinary trade when these great luxury 
national markets want all the squabs 
you can ship every day in the year? 
We give a large bonus in stock for 
promptness. Write postcard today, get 
eye-opening free picture book. RICE 

FARM, 429 H. St., Melrose, Mass. 








Mention Outdoor Life when 
writing to Advertisers 














Insure Better Shooting 
by ngewe BY Oven DUCK, PHEASANT, 








ntin, 
VAIL and game attractions. Our 
UARANTEED-to-grow natural foods no’ 
only attract the ducks and other = 


EE! Best foodse—lowest prices! 
MPLETE LINE OF GAME BIR’ DSALSO. 


WELD LFENURSERES 
P. O. Box 71-C Oshkosh 


Attract Wild Ducks and Fish| 






. Wis, 

















A f Natural aquatic food plants will 
PL. { \ T bring thousands of Wild Duc cks to 
ice, Wit waters. Piant WILD 


WILD CELERY, POND- 









WEED © SEEDS and others guar- 
anteed to grow. Prices redee red 
—— on early orders. Write 
for expert planting adviceand free 
Booklet. Many years experience. 

N OW Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries 
Box 331-8 kosh, Wisconsin 


jiant Wild Rice 
Attracts More Ducks 
BIG DISCOUNT 


until Sept. Ist—Sept. Delivery 
Fresh, sure-growing seed for Fall sow- | 
ing. TERRELL’S double-size seed 
makes twice as much duck food. Also 
plant DUCK’S MEAT Now for Fall | 
1937 duck food. Unusually quick- | 
greutes- Multiplies 20 times in a 

onth. Just scatter among rushes. It 
floats. SPECIAL! Bushel $3; 5 bu. $10. Wild Celery, 
TERRELL’S. jucks like to eat. Folder. Write— | 


RRELL’ ‘Plantings Made.4 1st Year.’ 


461-ABlk., OSHKOSH, WIS. 












QUEBEC MINK 


Shipped subject to 5 days’ in- $40 EACH 


spection before acceptance. 


My mink originated on one of the oldest mink ranches in 
Quebec, Canada. They have been selectively bred for 24 years. 

$25.00 eac h was paid to me for my poorest 1936 pelts with 
a top of $36.75 


Book, Domestic Mink, covering all phases of mink rais- 
ing $1.00 per copy. 


HARRY SAXTON’S MINK RANCH 
2 Bemus Point on Chautauqua Lake, N. Y 


A NEW LOW-COST 
ELECTRIC 
PLANT 





Full 800 watts capac- 
ity. 110 volts A.C. 
Compact. Automatic.“S, 
Low price. Low up- 
keep. Kohler quality 
—high dependability. 


Here’s the most- 
for-the-money 
Kohler Electric Light-and-Power Plant ever 
built! Greater capacity, for size, investment and 
operating cost, than any other plant near its 
class! For average lighting, pumping, radio and 
household appliances. Complete, compact 
easily installed. Fully automatic. Self-regulat- 
ing. Turning any switch anywhere starts it; last 
switch off stops it. Quiet, long-lasting, depend- 
able—Kohler quality. Generates standard 110- 
volt A.C. current. Sony other models, A.C. or 
D.C., up to 10,000 watts. Send today for prices 
and folder, *“The New Kohler 800.’ 


KOHLERoOFKOHLER 


ELECTRIC PLANTS, PLUMBING AND HEATING EQUIPMENT 


/ KOHLER CO., Dept. OL-9-37, x ay tf | 
| Send copy of ““The New Kohler 800 
| Name = cbepberapianed | 
| Address— . iieicemmnaechaai | 
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BATTLE 


The reward of victory is doubly sweet to Edward R. Hewitt, 
prominent trout angler, as he releases a speckled scrapper 
from the Neversink River in New York State, for Mr. Hewitt 


not only made a successful cast but developed the fly used 





a ROUT? Let’s see 
them!” I was empty- 
ing the trout in my 
creel onto a platter, 

and grinned over my shoulder. I knew 
the voice. Monty, my next-door neigh- 
bor, had seen me drive up, and go into 
the spotless kitchen in my muddy wad- 
¢ That meant trout, always of in- 
terest to Monty. 

Out of the creel tumbled two fish— 
one a brown trout a scant nine-inches 
long. The other was a brook trout, 
fourteen-inches long, deep-bottomed, 
very dark in color but with brilliant 


Vell, if you haven’t taken a ‘wild’ 
’ exclaimed Monty. 
s rather undignified to call a col- 
l professor by such a familiar nick- 
r », but Monty doesn’t take his de- 
grees seriously. He has a gray hair or 
two at his temples, a round and thought- 
i ice, and the shoulders of a football 
t le. I couldn’t take a vacation last 
surimer, but rented a cottage on the 
Shove of a lake situated ninety minutes 
fr the office by railroad. I put up 
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These ingenious anglers 
pooled their brains and 
evolved a plan to reach 
a virgin fishing place, 
but there was one very 
important detail which 


they forgot to remember 


By 
LOWELL DUTTON 


with early rising and late dinners be- 
cause of the freedom and fun of the 
week-ends. Monty is as earnest a fish- 
erman as I am, so we soon became 


friends. Despite the almost unbroken 
ring of cottages around our lake, and 
the considerable summer population, 
there are some bass to be had, and then 
there is the Squawtuck River. 

Ira Pillsbury, a local farmer, can re- 
call a time less than forty years ago 
when there were plenty of pound brook- 
trout in the Squawtuck. But its near- 
ness to a great city and the establish- 
ment of the summer colony have made 
the Squawtuck’s glories fade. The 
State stocks plenty of browns, but they 
don’t have time to put on substance 
and dignity. By the end of the season, 
the Squawtuck is as bare as Mother 
Hubbard's cupboard. But now and then, 
among the hatchery fish, we catch one 
of the original brook trout that made 
the river loved long years ago. 

“People around here think that those 
‘wild’ trout have bred right in the river, 
and are the remnants of the old stock,” 
said Monty, his legs perched on the ve- 
randa rail. “But so far as I know, none 
have been taken above where the West 
Branch comes in from the Big Swamp. 
I know why. The water of the West 
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Branch is five degrees colder than that 
in either the East Branch or the main 
river. They’ve cut off all the alders and 
trees along the banks, and the water is 
too warm for fontinalis now. I think 
these ‘wild’ trout have come down from 
the swamp.” 


“How can that be?’ I asked. “The 
West Branch is flat and shallow. You 
can’t get up it, for I've tried. And no 


trout wants to swim over mud, with his 
back fin out of the water.” 

“Quite so. But how do we know what 
it’s like back in the swamp? Who has 
seen it to find out?” 

Ever so often there is talk of draining 
the Big Swamp. It sprawls along the 
valley above the lake, five-miles long, 
and about a mile wide. The mud seems 
bottomless, and there are quicksands. 
Only last year one of Pillsbury’s cows 
broke through the fence of his pasture, 
where it borders the swamp, and disap- 
peared forever. Pillsbury and one of 
his boys trailed her into the swamp, 
and were glad to escape with their lives. 
The old man had to drag his son from 
a quagmire that was speedily engulfing 
him. What seems to be solid ground 
only masks bottomless ooze. Only an 
occasional farmer’s boy, with a line of 
mink and muskrat traps, ever pene- 
trates it, and then on the ice, in winter. 
The Big Swamp has an evil name. It 
has killed several cattle, and there are 
legends of missing men. 


“The West Branch rises in the 
swamp,” Monty went on. “That means 
springs. What if it has trout? That, 


my lad, would be really virgin fishing.”’ 

We both warmed to the thought. We 
work hard to get two or three fish of 
keeping size in the Squawtuck, and usu- 
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ally that pleasant stream is uncomfort- 
ably crowded. 

“But how can we get in there?” I 
asked. ‘Almost any form of extinction 
is preferable to being sucked under by 
quicksand.” 

There was silence as we sat in heavy 
thought. Then a possible expedient 
flashed into my mind. 
Monty often goes up to 
his cottage in winter to 
skioverweek-ends. Above 
the fireplace in his living 
room hang two pairs of 
skis. If skis can hold one 
up in deep, light snow, 
why couldn’t they do the 
same on quicksand and 
deep mud? 

“Your skis might do,” 
I said. Monty’s feet came 
off the veranda railing 
with a thud. 

“Boy, you've got it!” 
he answered. 

“People will think we’re 
goofy,” I added. 

“We'll take my station 
wagon, and the skis can 
be stowed in there with- 
out anyone being wiser,” 
said Monty enthusiasti- 
cally. 

We started out before 
daylight the next morn- 
ing. In the car we had 
the skis, tackle, lunches, an ax, and my 
wife’s clothesline. Monty took along his 
binoculars, and I stuffed an old shirt 
into my creel. As we drove we planned. 
In the backs of our minds were thoughts 
of the lost cattle, and the legendary 
missing men. One of us was always to 





Monty selects a fly as 
lure for the big, wild 
trout in the Squawtuck 





THE SUMMER SKI TRAIL 


Carrying skis, the anglers 
work through the brush to 
reach the rim of the sy 
where, below, one sits 
to put on the mud w 


Imp 
own 
ere 
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cling to sure footing, if possible, while 
the other ventured ahead. The ax sh: 
blaze our trail. We must know how t 
get back. 

The last stars were paling in 
growing light. There was a dewy fresh- 
ness to the morning air, and the scent 
of pines came from the remnants of thé 
ancient forest on Misery 
Hill. Monty ran the car in- 
to the lane of the deserted 
Folsom farm, and drew 
behind the roofless barn 
We took out our gear, an 
set off down the 
through the woods. I felt 
foolish. Here it was, tl 
first of July, yet there 
were, two sober fathers 
families, looking like ex 
cursionists hustling fo! 
ski train. Monty had the 
same thought. 

“If the president of the 
college were to see mé 
now, he’d think me no fit 
person to be entrusted with 
the education of youth 

Beyond the patch of for- 
est were pools of stagnan 
water and tufts of tuss 
grass. Black ducks 
up, and a big blue heron, 
long legs dangling, flap! 
away. Detours became! 
essary, and we often 
to pull our feet from the oozy mud, with 
loud sucking-noises. We seated « 
selves upon hummocks of tussock gr 
and put on the skis. Ahead of us w 
wide pools of mud, with little islands 
of grass, scummy-looking puddles, 2n4 
thick growths of shrubs. 


rer 
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Wading into the 
dark, cold water, 
Monty lets his 
fly sink as he 
awaits a strike 


Monty planted his skis on the surface 
of a mud pool, and with odd, waddling 
gait mucked his way to a patch of firm- 
er ground beyond. Then I followed in 
the track he had made. A hundred 
yards away was a patch of swamp 
maples. Between us and them was a 
pond of water, not more than three or 
four-inches deep. I took out the old 
shirt, tore off a strip, and tied it to one 
of the shrubs, so it could be seen on our 
way back. 

“Sound thinking,” praised Monty. 

He started out for the maples, the 
water flying from his skis, but soon 
speeded up his gait until he was going 
at a shuffling run. The last few feet he 
was slowed to a walk, and I could see 
that he freed his skis with difficulty. 

“You've got to go fast,” he called. 

I got off to a flying start. There was 
no solidity to that mud at all. My gait 
got slower and slower, and, when about 
fifteen feet from Monty, I had to throw 
him the rope to get myself through. 

“I hope there’s another way to get 
back,” said Monty soberly. 

It was my turn to pick the trail. I 
was fast coming to the conviction that 


this fishing venture had become somer 
thing more, and that we’d be lucky to 
get out. The mud seemed to be alive, 


The anglers built a fire for comfort 
and ate lunch before worrying about 
how they were to get back home 


* 
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malevolent, and greedy to drag us down. 
I shuffled into the water at a run. 
Streaming with perspiration, I finally 
staggered into the line of maples. Then 
Monty followed, his skis sending the wa- 
ter from him in sheets. He came on 
magnificently, but, when about twenty 
feet from me, slowed to a walk, and the 
veins stood out on his forehead as he 
pulled at his skis. Then he came to a 
stop, floundered, and was helpless. 

The ax! I hacked off a tree branch, 
and stuck it out toward him. I could 
see that he was sinking. I chopped off 
another branch, walked out on the first, 
and was able to get the second one 
within Monty’s reach. He worked his 
feet out upon the mass of twigs and 
foliage, and it supported him a little. 
Then I chopped another, and held it out 
for him to grab. So at last I got him 
out, still calmly sucking his 
pipe. Our back trail was 
closed to us. Only by luck 
had we come so far. 

We passed through the 
trees to the other side. Be- 
yond us was a rocky island, 
covered with large trees. I 
went on ahead. I would go 
along securely for a few feet, 
and then there would be no° 





bottom beneath my skis. Speed was the 
only safety. Finally we floundered out 
of the mud, and, for the first time since 
we had left the Folsom woods, felt rock 
beneath our feet. 

That island covered five or six acres, 
the trees were large, the rocks coated 
with thick, green moss, and the ground 
was carpeted with luxuriant ferns. 
There was no sign that anyone had ever 
been there. It was a little bit of virgin 
wilderness, within fifty miles of a great 
city. Crossing it, we looked out on a 
long pool, several hundred yards wide. 
Up the valley was another island, simi- 
lar to the one we were on, and south of 
us was still another, the three islands 
being in line. I picked up a small stick 
and threw it out on the water. An im- 
perceptible current carried it steadily 
down the pool. (Continued on page 85) 





Monty studies the swamp through his binoculars in 
the hope of finding a less dangerous return route 
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Ready for instant action on his initial sora hunt, 
the author stands at the bow of the craft looking 
for birds, while "Bill Minor offers timely advice 
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Called the most elusive of game birds, 
the diving, water-walking, erratic sora 
drops from the sky to give this writer 
a brief, but fascinating day's sport in 


the marshes of a Virginia coastal river 


By 
GEORGE B. JOHNSON 


SMALL, dark shape struggled up out of t 
reeds some ten yards away and wabbled 
across the marsh with slow, feeble wing- 
beats, long legs dangling aimlessly below 

With all its feathers ruffled from the arduous task of 
getting into flight, it resembled nothing so much as a 
handful of rags thrown into the wind. 

“There he goes!”’ called Bill. “Shoot him!” 

Bang, went the 20 gauge, but the bundle of rags 
flapped on. 

Bang! Down into the marsh it dropped. My first 
sora! 

What is a sora? It’s the little Carolina rail, whoss 
length of nine inches, and puny wings, spreading only 
ten or twelve inches, hardly seem to fit it for the 
adventurous life it leads. The sora nests in Canada, 
and at the first hint of August frosts, wings toward 
its winter home in Central America. Little else is 
known about the sora, for it is one of our most 
mysterious game birds. 

When they leave Canada, thousands migrate at 
once; but all their flying is done at night, and they 
pass unnoticed. During each day of the journey, they 
rest, yet, by the time they arrive at 
the lush, brackish, tidal marshes of 
the Virginia coastal rivers, they are 
worn out from their efforts. Here they 
stop, during the months of September 
and October, to wax fat 
on wild oats, and on the 
insect life of the marshes, 
before continuing their 
long flight. However, be- 
cause they feed chiefly at 
night, and hide deep in 
the marshes by day, they 
are seldom _ observed, 
even though thousands 
may be present. 

They arrive overnight. 










Left, Kren Hutton displays his bag 
limit which took fifty-five shells 
to attain. Below, this sora waited 
until nearly run down before flying 
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A marsh will be without a sora at 
evening, and the next morning it will 
be teeming with them. They leave as 
suddenly, giving no warning. One night 
they decide that frost is on the way, 
and immediately they head South. 
While they are with us, however, they 
provide two months of unusual sport 
for Virginia gunners, and have done so 
for 200 years. 

After years of experiment, it finally 
has been learned that the only effective 
way to hunt sora is by the two-man 
boat method, two men in a long, flat- 
bottomed, shallow-draft boat. One man 
pushes the boat, and the other stands 
in the bow and does the shooting. The 
pusher uses a ten-foot pole with a claw 
on one end, and drives his boat squarely 
into the shallow marsh, through, and 
over, the grass and weeds. But there 
is more to it than that. 

Successful hunting of the elusive sora 
depends entirely on the tide. During 
low water, it is difficult to push a boat 
through the marshes, and sora can run 
faster than a slow-moving boat travels. 
A sora, with his feeble wings, would 
much rather trust his legs, when danger 
nears, than take to the air. He will run 
iwkwardly across the marsh, making 
use of blades of grass, sticks, floating 
leaves, or any sort of debris, as step- 
ping stones, and thread his way easily 
nrough the thick weeds, grass, and 
wild oats. 

The time to hunt sora is during high 
tide, when only the tops of the grass 
e out of water. Then they cannot 
ape by running, so must fly. But 
t every high tide will do, for the wind 
luences the water level in_ the 
irshes. An east wind assists the tide, 
t a westerly wind drives it right out 
the marshes, and the day’s hunt is 
jiled. And, to make sora hunting 
re difficult, you have only the rising 
ie om which to hunt, for sora, for 
known reasons, will not take wing on 
falling tide. Good sora shooting, 
refore, requires a rising tide, backed 
an east wind, and preferably a dull 
’ (sora don’t even like bright days). 
an readily be seen that only a few 
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On the dock overlooking the Chickahominy River, three of the party count and tie up the birds after 
the day's shoot. Left, a limit bag of twenty five. Though small, these birds provide unusual sport 


such combinations of circumstances 
occur in daylight hours during the two 
months of September and October. 
That’s why sora are seldom hunted, or 
shot. 

But once you hit the marshes at the 
psychological moment, little gunning 
skill is required, for almost all shots 
are at short range. The birds usually 
rise about fifteen-yards away, or else 
wait until the bow of your boat is al- 
most on them, and then spring right up 
under your nose. Many times you see 
a bird in the reeds a few yards away, 
push the boat over toward him, and al- 
most have to run him down to make 
him take flight. Then he flutters crazily 
into the air, straightens out, and you 
actually have to hold your fire for a 





Old Bill pokes a pole in the marsh grass 
in search of a wounded bird. Frequently 
a hurt sora will hide with amazing guile 





second or two, or you'll smash him to 
shreds and feathers. 

With such a slow and awkward 
flight, a sora doesn’t require any lead- 
ing. The only shot that needs any sort 
of lead is a crossing shot at thirty yards 
or more, and I find that even then a 
lead of less than a foot will be enough. 

All this sounds easy, but it doesn’t 
take sora. They may be slow, but they 
are exceedingly clever, and perform in- 
credible feats. A wounded sora is a 
lost sora. He will dive, and swim 
underwater, or even run away on the 
bottom. If too hurt for that much effort, 
a sora will sink down alongside a grass 
stem, grasp the stem firmly with his 
toes, and hang on, his bill just sticking 
out of water for air. If he can maneu- 
ver himself underneath a floating leaf, 
then you'll never find him. 

Most Virginia shooters use a 20 
gauge gun for sora, though the .410 is 
satisfactory if you don’t try too many 
long shots. There really is no point in 
shooting at the far ones with a .410, 
for if the tide is right, there will be 
plenty of birds, and if the tide is wrong, 
there won't be any birds. Old hunters 
use various sizes of shot, from No. 8 
to No. 11. For so tiny a mark, a sora 
only weighs three ounces including 
feathers, a dense shot-pattern is what 
is needed. My experience has been that 
I lose birds when shooting No. 8 shot, 
wounding some and missing others. 
No. 10 shot seems to me to be about 
right. 

My first taste of sora shooting in 
Virginia came one bright October after- 
noon in Minor’s Marsh, on the edge of 
the Chickahominy River. Kren Hutton 
and John Bain, of Hampton, hunted 
with me. Old Bill Minor, his boy, 
Franklin, and Ed Warburton were our 
pushers. 

I was lucky enough to draw Old Bill 
as my pusher, and we started into the 
marsh on the right, while Hutton and 
Bain headed to the left and began shoot- 
ing almost immediately. We went ten 
minutes without jumping a bird. 

“Well, in a little while we’ll bump 
into ’em. Just (Continued on page 72 
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RAY wings whistling south- 
ward, as they passed over our 
hunting camp, sent my mind 
racing back along their trail 

to the deep wilds of northern Ontario 
where the big moose lurk. With the 
hunting season approaching, I felt the 
old longing to go back to the Mississagi 
River district where I had hunted once, 
years before. 

The familiar warm bunks, hardwood 
slashings, old tote roads, and the deer 
of Michigan meant nothing to me then, 
with my mind recalling visions of sleep- 
ing bags, roaring rapids, endless lakes 

and moose. Even the tricky canoes, 
and those back-breaking portages nec- 
essary to get “way back” in the wilder- 
ness, appeared good to me in retrospect. 

I found myself going through my 
duffel again that evéning, with my wife 
standing before the fire and shaking 
her head at the sight. I inspected. my 
hunting’ togs, the warm parka,’ the 
eider-down sleeping bag, my heavy 
woolens. I could almost smell the scent 
of balsam, and see the rugged moun- 
tains and deep ravines, with myself fol- 
lowing a trail on which, perhaps, no 
other hunter had ventured. 

I was working the action of my new 
71 Winchester and squinting down the 
sights at the massive shoulder of a 
moose-—when the phone rang. 

It was Ford Otis, my hunting pal, 
calling from Sandusky. He could get 
away for a trip, he said. How about 
bringing back from Ontario one of those 
moose I was always talking about? 
Would I go? 

“Would I?” I yelled. “I’m all set to 
go now. What made you think of that?” 

“The geese,” he said. 

“Me, too.” 

In two minutes we had it all ar- 
ranged, and in five I was back over- 
hauling my duffel in earnest. A few 
days later Otis and I were dipping our 
paddles in the waters of Lake Minsina- 
qua, far along on our journey and many 
miles from the base camps. 

We crossed before the wind came up, 
carried the portage, and went on into 
Green Lake where great flocks of wild 
ducks and geese rose from the rice 
beds at our approach. The big muskeg 
reached as far as we could see in all 
directions. Paddling along we entered 
a narrow, winding channel bordered by 
tall, brown weeds. A big honker took 
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off in front of us, and I reached for my 
gun. The wicked little Super-Speeds 
caught him in mid-air, and he tumbled. 
Otis pulled him in, and we went on. 

For hours we paddled the Mississagi, 
with the country getting wilder every 
minute. The mountains reared on all 
sides, and we passed under tall cliffs 
dropping down to meet the river. Moose 
trails a foot deep appeared along the 
banks, and once a mink darted out of 
sight. Later, on rounding a bend, we 
came suddenly upon a big moose feed- 
ing. He heard us and drifted back into 
the woods. Otis almost upset the canoe 
in his excitement. 

“Sit down!” I yelled, and ran the 
craft into the marsh grass for a landing. 
My companion grabbed his rifle and 
was out before we grounded, running 
in the direction of the departed moose. 
Five minutes later he was back, disap- 
pointed, but jubilant about the pros- 
pects in store. 

“Did you see him?” he asked. “He 
was as big as a horse. Gee, do you 
think I'll ever get a shot at one like 
that?” 

“Plenty more up ahead,” 
“That was only a little one.” 

“Well, I’d give a thousand bucks for 
a shot at a little 
baby like that,” he 
said. “Let’s camp 
here.” 

I agreed. As we 
unloaded and set 
up camp he kept 
talking about that 
moose. He was all 
set to start right 
out on its trail. 

“Go ahead,” I 
said, “and in five 
minutes you'll be 
lost. It’s a hundred 
miles from nowhere 
in there.” 

He looked at the 
dense wilderness, 
and sat down to 
think it over. So 
did I. I was think- 
ing of the Chippe- 
wa Indian guides 
we had missed con- 
tact with at Camp 


I said. 











When you enter the great 
North Country for moose, 
many strange things can 
happen, as these hunters 


learned from experience 


NDIAN 


could not afford to go far away from 
the river after moose in that dense, 
jack-pine country. It was too risky. 
We had decided to keep going, hoping 
to pick them up, but there we were, 
camped somewhere below the Whit: 
Horse Rapids, in the heart of the best 
moose country in Ontario, without 
guides. We might as well have been 
home. 

With camp set up and a fire going, 
I told Otis to sit tight. I was going up 
river to look around. I didn’t have much 
hope as I set out, for it seemed useless 
to look around for a couple of Chip- 
pewas in that wilderness. But our luck 
held. On rounding a bend I noticed a 
camp fire and two figures on the bank 
watching me. They were €hippewas 
by all that was good. I ran ashore and 
talked to them. They were not our 
guides, but I fixed that when I learned 
they were trappers who knew every 
foot of that country. They agreed to 
guide us. Pleased, I hustled them back 
to camp where Otis anxiously waited. 
I introduced them, Neause and Joe, and 
soon all was well on the Mississagi. Our 
new-found guides took over camp like 
the old-timers they were, and the sun 
slid down below the rim of a mountain 
headed for a new 
day, and moose. 

The last I heard 
from the depths of 
my eider down was 
the voices of the 
Chippewas assur- 
ing Otis that he 
was bound to bag 
a moose. A big 
bull! I fell asleep 
hoping they wer‘ 
right. 

- The next thing ! 
knew, my partne! 
was poking me i! 
the ribs, and th: 
aroma of. frying 
bacon hit-my nos 
trils. Morning wa 
just breaking, wit! 
the fog hangin: 
like a heavy blank 
et over the river 
I stood watching a 
the sun slow! 











35. Without those 
tough, tireless, ex- 
pert woodsmen, we 


Before | could protest, we were tossing 
in the swift water of those wild rapids 


crept over the to} 
of the dark spruce 
and great re 
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iks of crimson splashed across bil- 
ing clouds in the sunrise. Golden 
fts of light were clearing away the 

t of the dark shadows. The morning 

d rustled through the spruces and 
guides assured us that it was a good 

2 “Good. Wind blow—get close to 

ose.” That was all right with us, but 

wanted to get going. 

Finally Joe and Neause were satis- 

i with arrangements and gave the 

>n. Joe and Otis were to go back in 

» brush, and Neause and I were to 

id upstream. 

Pull the hammer way back,” I said 

Otis as they departed. 

He gave me a long look and nodded 
gravely. I could see that he had some- 
thing big on his mind. 

I sat in the bow as Neause headed 
the canoe up the river. A flock of star- 
tled mallards broke water, but I held 
my fire. Then a faint roar grew louder 
ind the menacing surge of the White 
Horse Rapids appeared. We landed, 
carried over, and took to the river 
again. Finally Neause ran into a small 
reek and landed. I disembarked stiffly, 
and with a single heave he pulled the 
craft up and turned it over. 

We were soon on a deep moose trail 
which led us through the dense pines, 
and then to the bank of a small stream 
winding through a long narrow marsh. 
It looked like a perfect spot for moose 


trations by 


WILSON 





By 
CLAUDE PARMELEE 


to me, but my silent companion kept 
going. We crossed the stream on a log, 
and soon came to a spot among huge 
bowlders where the skeleton of a large 
moose lay. Neause told me that it prob- 
ably had been killed in a fight with 
another moose. I took a shot with my 
camera, and we went on, following an- 
other trail until we came to fresh tracks. 
Neause pointed to a deep imprint in the 
moss and then to a fresh scar on the 
bark of an alder. 

“Big bull close,” he said softly. “Be 
ready.” 

My thumb pressed down on the ham- 
mer. Drops of perspiration trickled 
from my forehead. I followed Neause, 
trying not to breathe. 

Without warning he stopped and 
said, “There! Take time!” 

My heart quickened as I looked and 
saw the dim outlines of an enormous 
bull feeding about fifty-yards away. 
Silently I cocked the hammer and 
looked for a clear shot, but Neause was 
not satisfied. 

“Get closer,” he said in a low voice. 








But I didn’t dare move, or wait any 
longer. This might be my only chance. 
So I picked up the black shoulder along 
the sights and pulled the trigger. Crack! 
The heavy report of the 71 crashed into 
the silent forest like a thunderbolt. I 
reloaded, and moved in ready to shoot. 
I thought I had him, but past experience 
had taught me a wounded moose was 
dangerous. 

Neause grunted approval, and an in- 
stant later we saw the great, web-like 
antlers and the huge, still form. I was 
excited, but still cautious, until Neause 
reached for his hunting knife. 

“Good. Nice bull,” he said. 

Then I relaxed against a nearby rock 
and viewed the fallen monarch with 
mixed emotions as Neause went to 
work. Suddenly a series of rifle shots 
rang out. Nine times the reverberations 
reached us, and Neause looked up at 
me with a grin. 

“You partner—he find bull, too—he 
shoot him lots, huh?” 

I was about to reply when another 
voliey cut loose. Four, five, six more 
shots. It was Otis all right, but what 
under the sun had happened? 

“He shoot um straight?” my guide 
asked suspiciously. 

“Sure,” I laughed. “He’s the best 
skeet shot in (Continued on page 84) 


“a 


didn't dare move, or wait any longer. | picked up the black shoulder along the sights and pulled the trigger. | reloaded and moved ahead 
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Frank rows down 
a foaming, tortu- 
ous rapid in the 
frail craft which 
is in constant 
danger of piling 
up on rocks lin- 
ing the canyon 
depths. Max 
hangs on in the 
stern as the boat 
dips into the 
swift current and 
plunges along 


2 > 
2 - 
Max leans against the swift water as he 


makes his way slowly to shore after his 
boat hit a rock and tossed him overboard 
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NEEDED a rest and wanted to get 

away from civilization for a while. 

That was what started it all. So, 

while hunting all over the map for a 
likely spot where I could spend a quiet, 
but interesting, vacation, my eyes lit on 
Green River, the upper tributary of the 
famous Colorado. There; I thought, is 
the answer. I’m going to take a boat 
trip down that river. Plenty of scenery 
through the Uinta Range of mountains; 
nice, fast, labor-saving water probably, 
which was just what I was longing for; 
good fishing; a bit of shooting; on the 
move all the time; what more could a 
man want! 

Action without effort; that’s what I 
thought! Although I knew that the 
Colorado had the reputation of being a 
dangerous river, the Green seemed 
harmless enough as I sat in my Los 
Angeles office and planned the trip. 

I didn’t suspect the wisdom of my 
choice until some weeks later, when my 
companions and I, Dr. Hans von Brie- 
sen and Max Hebgen, were camped that 
first night in Flaming Gorge Canyon, 
waiting for the start of the trip the 
next day. And even then I had no way 
of knowing what lay in store for us. 


















We had planned the whole trip care- 
fully. And in addition, we had engaged 
two of the best fast-water men in the 
country to guide us. Bus Hatch and 
Frank Swain had negotiated the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado. Certainly, I 
thought, we’d have no trouble on the 
Green with them to guide us on the 163- 
mile journey from near Green Rive! 
Wyoming, to Jensen, Utah. 

But their care in going over every bit 
of duffel we had, eliminating items they 
thought nonessential, including others 
and their minute attention to every : 
tail of the two boats which were 
transport us, made it apparent that they 
thought nothing should be left 
chance. That should have warned n 
But still I didn’t realize until I looked 
at the rushing river which flowed |! 
tween tremendous cliffs, and _ spill 
down out of sight in a surge of whi‘e 
water: Then our two boats seemed 
have diminished in size; seemed ina 
quate for the work in store for th 
And so did I. 

They were an unusual type of cr: 
designed especially for this river w: 
One, the Lota Ve, was sixteen-feet lor 2 
The other, which we dubbed the Rox 
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and Rye, was fourteen-feet long. Both 
were patterned after the Galloway de- 
sign, having a flare of about ten inches 
fore and aft on the bottoms, which were 
flat and covered with a rubberized belt- 
ing material. They had high, sloping 
sides to enable them to ride high in the 
water, and were decked fore and aft 
with removable waterproof compart- 
ments for duffel. This left a roomy cock- 
pit in the center for the oarsman. We, 
aS passengers, two in the larger boat, 
and myself in the smaller, were to sit 
on their stern decks. 

A leather collar attached to the boats 
served as oarlocks to prevent the oars 
from slipping, or jumping out, Bus and 
Frank explained. Each craft had an 
extra pair of oars located so that they 
could be grabbed instantly, in case of 
need. 

That night a full moon blazed into the 

anyon and lit up our camp site as if it 
were daytime. Unable to sleep, I wan- 
ered up the river, awed by the great 
tillness of the night, and the amazing 
lors of the canyon walls, for the 
oonlight painted ever-changing, flame- 
lored hues on the cliffs. Beaver swam 
ck and forth in the quiet pools, oc- 

‘sionally slapping the water with their 

ls; and I surprised several deer drink- 

g at the river. 

Back in camp, I found the others up, 

iking ready for breakfast around a 

lcome fire. And then we were off. 

Jur first taste of fast water came as 

n as we ran into Horseshoe Canyon. 

was short and sweet, and mild, just 

at I was wanting. But as we drifted 
ng with the current, things began to 

interesting. The river was unex- 
tedly low, and many partly sub- 
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Sometimes the boats had to 
be dragged through shallow 
water. Right, the entrance 
to treacherous Lodore, the 
most dangerous gorge of all 


Roaring through white water 
in the deep-canyoned Green, 
the author takes a perilous 
journey which will set your 


pulse racing with excitement 


By 


ROBERT W. LANGLEY 


With the boat loaded, two of the party prepare to shove off on another leg of the trip 


merged rocks appeared. Once or twice 
we scraped bottom and stopped, and I 
wondered what would happen if we hit 
one of those bowlders a good solid blow 
in the middle of a rapid. But Hatch and 


Swain certainly knew their business. 
They were real experts, I could see, for 
they kept us away from danger as we 
passed Horseshoe Canyon, and entered 
Kingfisher Canyon, uneventfully. Here 
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we stopped and had lunch, and fished 
a bit. 

Thursday morning, October first, 
found us all up early for our first day 
of navigating the more trying stages 
of the river. We were shortly to enter 
Red Canyon, and the treacherous Ash- 
ley Falls. Here it was, we learned with 
misgiving, that in 1825, out of Col. Ash- 
ley’s party of nine, seven were drowned. 
The prospects looked ominous. The riv- 
er was becoming narrower and faster 
as it fled through canyons 1500 to 2000- 
feet deep. Then the roar of distant 
rapids announced with no uncertainty 
that we were in for Ashley Falls. But 
our boatmen were wise. They rowed us 
ashore in quiet water and went forward 
on foot to study the water currents, the 
position of submerged rocks, and to 
plot a safe course, if possible. 

To lighten the boats, our guns, camer- 
as, bedding, and spare clothing were 
carried to a safe spot below the rapids. 
Then, with Hans and I as passengers, 
the first boat was run through by 
Hatch. It was a thrilling ride, but soon 
over, and I was a little disappointed. 
Aside from a thorough shower bath 
from the spray and waves, it was un- 
eventful. I was getting to like fast 
going. 

However, we only had a series of 
small rapids for some time after that, 
and finally emerged into the open coun- 
try of Brown’s Hole, a beautiful valley 
of 20,000 acres, and thirty-miles long. 
The river there was quite sluggish and 
we all took a turn at the oars. Ducks 
were plentiful, and between Max and 
Hans, we were able to collect nine teal— 
enough to make a good dinner for five 
hungry men. By noon we had reached 
Taylor’s place, about one-half mile back 
from the west bank of the river, where 


The Lota Ve, hung up on a rock in Hell's 
Half Mile Rapids, is nearly submerged by 
the rushing current, and refuses to move 


Badly wrecked, and resisting all 
efforts to dislodge it, the boat 
finally was abandoned. The other 
craft did double duty thereafter 
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we stocked up with a load of supplies. 

Another dusk found us rowing quietly 
through the deep, still waters of Swal- 
low Canyon. Here we camped near the 
right bank of the river, just below the 
canyon. We had heard many geese in 
the valley below, so the next morning, 
Max and Hans and I went on an early 
hunt for them, and brought back one 
each. They certainly were a welcome 
addition to the menu. 

When we had said final farewell to 
the long stretch of flatland at Brown’s 
Hole, we rounded a bend and the mag- 
nificent entrance to Lodore Gorge 
spread before us. We camped in a grove 
of cottonwood trees on the left bank in 
preparation for our entrance, the next 
day, into the dark and deep canyons 
around which so many superstitions had 
grown up—the impassable, mysterious 
canyons of no return. Our excitement 
was increased by rumors, among the 
ranchers, that a party had preceded us 
by one month, outfitted to run the en- 
tire Colorado, and had smashed their 
boat several miles below the gateway. 

I don’t know how well the other boys 
slept that night, but I spent several 
hours smoking a pipe, looking at the 
moon, and wondering whether that 
beautiful, rumbling, rest- 
less river would ever let 
me get back to my home 
and family in California. 
Reflecting on the perils of 
the Lodore Gorge hadn't 
been part of my original 
plans at all, and I was 
worried. 

But the first rapids in 
the Lodore Canyon were 
mild, and we went sailing 
through with no trouble, 
much to my relief. Then, 





With rapids ahead, 
the boatman gauges 
his best chance to 
get through without 
wrecking the 


at noon, Swain announced that he ha 
been feeling badly all morning an 
would have to take a rest until he re 
covered. That made me feel great—th: 
worst stretch ahead, and our boatmazr 
on the sick list. We landed and made : 
bed for Swain, who had a slight tem 
perature, and doctored him as best we 
could under the circumstances. 

A shout was heard from Hatch, wh: 
had gone on a scouting tour. He ha: 
found a wrecked boat. We all hurried 
to examine it and found that it was 
named the “Illinois Girl’, a small craft 
about ten feet in length; a double, flat- 
bottomed, blunt-end affair. She had 
been tied up with a long half-inch rope 
at one end of a rock dam, and apparent- 
ly had been deserted only recently. On 
turning her over we discovered that she 
had been hit a terrific crash against a 
sharp rock which had almost punctured 
the bottom. This, no doubt, was the 
boat we had been hearing about—pre- 
pared to run the Colorado to Boulder 
Dam. From footprints, we concluded 
the boat had been smashed somewhere 
downstream, and had been dragged 
back to this spot before being aban- 
doned. That made the day just perfect 
for me. I (Continued on page 62) 
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Tame Deer Sleeps in a Bed 



















ef obligingly poses 
his mistress, who 
red him from infancy 


PET deer that has not only become do- 
mesticated but has adopted the mode 
of living practiced by his human guar- 
dians is Chief, a 265-pound mule deer. 

Chief was found by a forest ranger when three- 
days old and was presented to Mrs. Verna 
Cover, who took the little animal to her home 
in Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mrs. Cover nursed the tiny deer through 
infancy, feeding him with a medicine dropper. 
As he grew older, Chief moved into the house, 
becoming, as Mrs..Cover says, one of the fam- 
ily. Now he takes the luxuries and vices of 
1umans in his stride, accepting them as his due. 

Chief will eat tobacco from the palm of your 
land, chew a burning cigarette down to the 
park, and sleeps in bed with his pal, Gus, a 
German shepherd dog. Chief turns on the bed- 
ym light for a midnight snack, rides in ele- 
vators, automobiles, and street cars. A strap, 
hrown loosely over his neck, is necessary to 
estrain him from galloping down city streets, 
for this is one of his favorite pastimes. 

‘hief’s friendship with Gus dates from the 
e the dog drove off a pack of dogs which 
had attacked the deer. Dog and deer sleep to- 
gether, tussle on the lawn, and are inseparable 
companions. Gus permits the deer to go to 
bed first, then curls up on whatever portion of 
the sheets that are left unoccupied. 

hief has developed an epicurean taste for 
meny delicacies not included in the usual bill 
oi fare for deer. Fresh fruit, eaten directly 
trom the tree, is one of his principal delicacies. 
E in addition to this, he delights in eating 
r ns, graham crackers, cake, peanuts, potato 
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hos, and homemade fudge. He even has ac- 
qu red a taste for dill pickles and soap. In 
Ww) ter, he drinks warm water and hot choco- 
lat_; in summer, lemonade and orange juice. 
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Inseparable companions, the mule 
deer and the German shepherd dog 
share the same bed. Left, Chief 
has developed an epicurean taste 
for many tidbits, including cake, 
which he nibbles daintily off a 
plate, and fresh fruit, which he 
eats directly from trees, below 
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CAN WE SAVE 


Far-seeing states continue their fight to conserve 


ENNSYLVANIA got an early 

start at solving the public shooting- 

ground problem, with the result 

that certain phases of it are well 
taken care of today. 

Shortly after the turn of the century, 
Pennsylvania found itself with its game 
supply almost exhausted from over- 
shooting, lack of adequate protection, 
and other factors. A game-restoration 
program was started, and that pro- 
gram set the pace for the nation. Its 
success is too widely known to need de- 
tailed mention. 

At the same time—probably largely 
accidental in the beginning—- Pennsyl- 
vania got busy on the trespass problem. 
While State game officials were bring- 
ing back deer, grouse, and wild tur- 
keys they were also laying the corner 
stone of a system of State game lands, 
insuring future Pennsylvania sports- 
men a place to hunt. 

The first game refuge in Pennsylva- 
nia was established in 1905. In 1920, the 
Board of Game Commissioners began to 
buy land for refuge and public hunting- 
ground purposes. The program expand- 





















vanishing wildlife and retain American shooting 


By BEN EAST 


ed, carried along with limited allot- 
ments from the State game fund. By 
1927 the game commission owned 92,- 
000 acres of land. 

Then the commission got a real break. 
The resident hunting-license fee was 
raised from $1.25 to $2, and the addi- 
tional 75 cents was earmarked and set 
aside for the purchase, development, 
and maintenance of State game lands. 

Today the game commission owns 
516,670 acres of land, largely bought 
and paid for with sportsmen’s money 
at the insistence of the sportsmen them- 
selves. 

In addition, the commission leases 
hunting rights outright on 50,000 acres. 
State forests add 1,600,000 acres to the 
total, and national forests about 500,- 
000 additional acres. 

Now the hunters of Pennsylvania 
have about 2,500,000 
acres of land forever 
safe from no-trespass 
signs. But the rub is 
this: The State game 
lands of Pennsylvania 
and the other lands 
open to public hunting 
lie, almost without ex- 
ception, in the moun- 
tains and other wild 
areas of the State. If 
you want to hunt pheas- 
ants or cottontails on a 
farm within thirty miles 
of Philadelphia or Pitts- 
burgh, those State 





Checking out after a hunt on a controlled shooting area 
in Pennsylvania. A deputy sheriff inspects the day's bag 


A game warden issues permits to sportsmen 
who wish to hunt on a controlled shooting 
area in Pennsylvania. Hunting is allowed 
from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. only on such areas 





game lands don’t do you much good 
What has been almost completely lack- 
ing in the Pennsylvania system up t 
now is public hunting-grounds in th: 
farming districts, on lands that pro- 
duce farm-type game. 

Last year Pennsylvania game Officials 
—set against anything that savored of 
paid hunting—decided it was time they 
tried to halt the steady spread of no- 
trespass signs in the pheasant and cot- 
tontail country. They made a modest 
beginning, but the results were good 

What Pennsylvania really did was t 
set up a laboratory, an open-air test- 
ing station, where State game men 
could seek the answers to several im- 
portant questions, among them these 

How much game can farm land be 
expected to produce without any at- 
tempt at management? How much of 
an increase in the wildlife crop can bs 
brought about by a management pro- 
gram? 

How many hunters can be allowed 
on a given area without causing poo! 
shooting for everybody and annoyance 
to the farmer? 

What is the fairest and most satis- 
factory method of controlling the num- 
ber of hunters per farm? 

Can Pennsylvania’s extensive system 
of game refuges and public hunting- 
grounds be extended into the farming 
districts for the benefit of small-game 
hunters, at a cost not prohibitive? 

The laboratory consisted of three 
areas of land, containing about 6,000 
acres in all, in the farming districts 
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FREE HUNTING? 
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here pheasant shooting was of major 
portance. 
Two of the tracts, 3,408 acres near 
iirsville and 1,123 acres near Allen- 
wn, were called controlled shooting- 
reas. The third, 1,784 acres near Ox- 
1rd, was known as a farm game-ref- 
ige project. 

Farmers on the controlled shooting- 
ireas signed an agreement, good for 

ne year and renewable at the end of 
hat time, to permit public hunting 
on their lands under regulations and 
restrictions set up by the game com- 
mission. The commission assumed full 
responsibility for enforcing game and 
trespass laws. The landowners re- 
ceived no pay and no fee was charged 
for hunting. 

The tract was posted with standard 
signs. Each farmer was allotted a giv- 
en number of printed hunting permits, 
of which he reserved enough for the 
use of himself and his immediate fami- 
ly. The rest he agreed to give out to 
the first visiting hunters asking for 
them each day. The permit was good 
on all the farms in the tract, as under 
the Connecticut plan. 

Because the whole scheme was an ex- 
periment, the State set up a few extra 
safeguards. Hunters were required to 
check in at a centrally located station, 
in charge of uniformed game protec- 
tors, after obtaining their permits, and 
to check out again at the end of the 
hunt, reporting their kill and leaving 
their permits. 

When it came to setting up the third 
area in their laboratory, the farm game- 
refuge project in Chester county, the 
Pennsylvania game men succeeded in 
leasing outright all hunting rights on 
1,784 acres of farm land, in the name 
of the State, on a written ten-year lease, 
without paying one cent to the farmers. 

How did they do it? By prom- 
ising decent protection to farm 
crops and farm property. By of- 
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Membership pin of the Kent 
County, Mich., group which 
backed landowners’ security 


SECURITY TO 
THE LAND 
OWNER 








Last month, Mr. East wrote of 
the codperative shooting proj- 
ects in operation in the states 
of Connecticut and of New 
Jersey, analyzed them in an 
impartial manner, pointing out 
their good and bad points and 
discussing them from both the 
angle of the sportsman and of 
the farmers. This month he 
takes up the plans employed in 
Pennsylvania and Michigan and 
explains them in detail. Among 
other things, he outlines the 
famed Williamston plan, first 
of all the codperative moves 
to provide shooting, from its 
start in Michigan to various 
adaptations of the system as 
practiced in several states 
which have borrowed the idea 



























Corn bundles set along a wire fence prove 
excellent feeding stations for wild game. 
Codperation such as this by farmers with 
State game officials does much to provide 
plenty of game and preserve free hunting. 
At left, grain in a wire hamper for birds 





A farmer issues a permit in Michigan under 
the Williamston plan, the first codperative 


fering a reasonable measure of trespass 
control. And, believe it or not, by 
promising the farmers that an honest 
effort would be made to increase game 
by a refuge system and by heavy plant- 
ings. The American farmer is still in- 
terested in good hunting on his own ac- 
count. 

On all three of Pennsylvania’s trial 
areas a safety-zone system played an 
important part. Pennsylvania game 
laws prohibit discharging firearms with- 
in 150 yards of farm buildings. Under 
that provision legal safety-zones were 
set up around all farm homes on the 
three areas and posted with special 
red signs. 

On the farm game-refuge project no 
written permit was required of hunt- 
ers, nor were the boundaries of the area 
posted or marked in any way to attract 
undue attention or invite a heavy con- 
centration. 

The results of Pennsylvania’s labora- 
tory experiment? 

For the farmers any system of regu- 
lation brought relief from a trespass 
problem that had gotten out of hand. 
They had posted their lands against all 
hunting in years past, but that served 
to keep off only the decent sportsman. 
The vandal came on, anyway. 

The sportsmen saw it as opening 
lands previously closed by no-trespass 
signs, and also as a welcome curb on 
the activities of hunters who have no re- 
gard for the rights of anybody, either 
landowner or (Continued on page 64) 
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Bracing himself 
against the mighty 
pull of the tuna he 
has hooked, W. 
Goadby Lowrence 
fights to bring the 
huge fish to goff, 
off Shelburne, Nova 
Scotia, before it 
tows the dory out 
into the open sea 


The author, at 
left, trolls in the 
Shelburne harbor 
shortly before he 
hooked onto the 
fast tuna express 


~~ A 


W. Goadby Lawrence, at the left, with the first tuna ever taken on rod and reel in 
Shelburne harbor. The fish weighed 635 pounds. Capt. Dienstadt, guide, is at right 
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HE stars paled. The first flush of 

dawn lighted the eastern sky. It was 

August, but the air was nipping wit! 

the breath of autumn, and a stiff 
breeze capped the waves with white. In th 
stern of the boat stood the captain, throw 
ing out mackerel after mackerel to make 
“chum.” The light grew stronger. Now w 
could look down into the water, as clear a 
a Catskill-mountain stream. Down went 
mackerel in a slow spiral. It disappeared 
Down went another. It, too, disappeared 
Then a mackerel, afloat on the surface for a 
little while, seemed to be hit by a dept! 
bomb. Spray flew. 

Leaning over the side of the boat w 
could now see dark shapes, built like to! 
pedoes, darting in and out among the mac! 
erel chum, slashing, grabbing, swallowin 
without a let-up in their amazing spee 
Some of these dim, darting shapes were 
fish that would scale between 250 and 3! 
pounds. Still others were between 700 ar 
800 pounds. And among them were st 
others that made us gasp at their size 
made prickly sensations run up and dov 
dur spines. They looked powerful enough 
tow a steamship to Europe. Could any ri 
and-reel angler hold those giants of u 
believable size and strength? Tuna! Gia 
tuna! The fish we had come to No 
Scotia to take! 

We had come to the province in a hur! 
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Towed Out to the Open Sea in a Small Boat by a Desperate, 


Fighting Fish, This Angler Met a Greater Peril of the Deep 


By NED SCHAFER 


rawn by a lure as strong as that 
ch grips the prospector for 
g There were large schools of 
herring and mackerel off Liver- 
|, and some fine tuna had been 
taken. Herring and mackerel bring 
the tuna in, and the annual run 
vas on! That news was, to the 
three of us, as the sound of a bugle 
to a cavalry horse. So there we 
were—W. Goadby Lawrence, Gen. 
Howard Borden, and myself, sniff- 
ing the salty air, shivering a little 
inside our heavy clothing, bub- 
bling over with high spirits, and 
fidgeting to be up and at them. 
Our stop at Shelburne was an 
accident. We were driving to Liver- 
pool, and paused at Shelburne for 
lunch. On the hotel bulletin board 
was a small cardboard sign with 
the handwritten announcement— 
“Tuna Fishing ... Capt. Freeman 
Atwood.” We inquired at the desk, 
and the clerk told us that some 
tuna fishing was being done in 
Shelburne harbor. The methods 
described were new to us. Three 
visitors from Long Island, N.Y., 
were stopping at the hotel and 
fishing for fun, not glory. They 
fastened a large hook to a stout 
wire, connected the wire to a 
strong line, and then made fast the 
line to a small barrel or keg. With 
this rig they had landed five tuna 
weighing 710, 705, 708, 665, and 
535 pounds respectively. While 
such fishing is not sporting, ac- 
cording to the rod-and-reel man’s 
standards, they were having a lot 
of fun and had proved that large 
tuna could be taken in the harbor. 
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Miss Edna Jamieson, at left, with 
the 725-pound torpedo of the 
deep which she caught after a 
stirring battle lasting more than 
It was almost a record 


Belly up, Miss Jamieson's fish is towed from the 
stern of her fishing boat. At left, rod bent and 
line taut, Miss Jamieson is being coached by her 
male companion as she fights to land her big one 





We hastened to get our names 
down in the hotel register. Why 
go farther when such fish were 
right there in the harbor? 

It is due to the net fishermen 
that Nova Scotia tuna fishing is so 
unique, the fish being found close 
to the shore, and right in the har- 
bors. No cockleshell voyages on 
the untamed deep are necessary to 
enjoy the sport. The tuna are at 
your elbow because the commercial 
fishermen set their nets for her- 
ring and mackerel in the mouths 
of the harbors, and along the 
shores at right angles. These nets 
are several hundred feet long, and 
from fifteen to twenty feet deep. 

The mackerel swim into the nets 
at night, and at sunrise the nets 
are raised. Many fish fall out of 
the nets as they are being hauled 
in, and others are mangled and 
thrown away. The tuna have 
learned of this handout, and hang 
around the nets because food is 
abundant there, and easy to get. 
Your boatman can tie his boat near 
the nets, and throw out mackerel 
as chum at the same time that the 
fishermen are raising their nets. 
The tuna are there, and your chum 
lures them to your boat. 

On our first day in Shelburne, 
Lawrence killed a tuna _ that 
weighed 635 pounds—the first to 
be taken (Continued on page 68) 
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After hunting for a 
half hour or so, the 
Old Hunter sat on a 
log, filled his pipe, 
and spoke of shooting 
Missouri game birds 


WAYS TO GET GAME 


HE Old Hunter, with sixty 

years of practical experi- 

ence behind him, was going 

to show me a few things about 
game-getting. When we got out of the 
car at his farm, I was ready and eager 
for instruction. He was a man who had 
been a close observer all his life, and 
shrewd enough to retire on a comfort- 
able income. 

He pulled on his hunting coat, split- 
ting a box of shells between the two 
front pockets. Then he knocked out his 
pipe and picked up his long, L. C. Smith 
double-hammer gun, a fine, old piece 
with twist barrels. After slipping a pair 
of shells into the chambers, he was 
ready to go. I walked beside him with 
my lighter, double-hammerless gun. 

“I've had this gun thirty-six years,” 
he said, rubbing the scarred fore-end. 
“I'm too old to change now.” 

We eased our way through a wire 
fence and into a field. Down the middle 
of it ran an irrigation ditch about two- 
feet wide. Heavy grass had grown 
along its moist edges and fallen over, 
making an ideal cover for birds. The 
pheasant season was open, and we were 
out to bag the limit. 

“You take one side, and I'll take the 
other,” the Old Hunter said. “Now I al- 
ways take my time. It never pays to 
hurry, because, if you do, you’re likely 
to pass up some game. Pheasants can’t 
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By FOREST CROSSEN 


stand the pressure if you stay any 
length of time near their hiding place. 
They’re sure to fly out. So we'll just 
saunter along. It’s about the right time 
now, 4 o’clock.” 

In silence we moved along the ditch, 
guns ready. We had gone about 200 
yards when there was a whir of power- 
ful wings going into action. A beautiful 
cock pheasant flew out, a blaze of color. 
The Old Hunter swept up his gun de- 
liberately and fired. The pheasant 
dropped with a thud, his proud flight 
arrested. 

“The next one’s yours,” the Old Hunt- 
er said. 

A few minutes more brought us to a 
heavy clump of cover. We approached 
this cautiously, our boots rustling in the 
dead grass. Then came another whir 
of beating wings. 

I dropped the bird at about thirty- 
five yards, a clean kill. 

“You've got the right knack,” the Old 
Hunter said. “A man can’t stop to take 
aim; he’s got to look at his game with 
both eyes open, and pull. His gun cov- 
ers the object automatically, if he will 
only practice a bit.” 

We hunted for another half hour, the 
slight wind from the snow-covered Con- 
tinental Divide of the near-by Rockies 


bringing color to our 


settled himself comfortably. 
“Pheasants are a bit new to me 


learned to shoot quail back on the rich 
farm lands of Missouri when I was : 
They're 
small, and as fast as lightning. A man 
got to know his business if he brings i 
amess. Ilearned alot about their habit 


boy. Quail are real game. 


An old hunter, wise in the ways 


of game through sixty years of 
observation afield, passes his 
knowledge of wildlife cunning 
and habits along to youngsters 


in this absorbing hunting yarn 


cheeks. 
Then we sat down to smoke. The 
Old Hunter lighted his pipe, an 
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“For instance, if you flush a covey of 


quail, kill one and watch where 


others settle down. Mark the spot by : 


~ 


dead tree, peculiar clump of brush, 


weeds, or some conspicuous obje 


Then pick up your bird and cautious]! 
Nine times out of ten, 


walk over there. 
you'll get another shot. 

“I’ve found that one shot is best, 
cause the second one is usually a m 
It frightens the quail, too, so that t! 


rf 
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may go a considerable distance before 


setting down. You may miss th 


that way. 


“Now there’s lots of difference 


tween hunting in dry weather and 1 


wet. A covey of quail usually will 
in wet weather after they set do 
scattering so that they’re hard to f 
But if one has a dog, his sense of s! 
is much better when it’s wet. That h« 
to offset the disadvantage. Howe’ 
I prefer dry-weather hunting. 
“Sometimes it’s hard to locate q 
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r a man shoots them down, especial- 
when he’s watching « covey settle. 
you’re hunting in a cornfield, you'll 

i little holes that the Shot have made 

rough the stocks. Your bird will be 

ir-by. Or you may locate your quail 
the wads, or feathers... I’ve lost only 
ew birds.” 

The Old Hunter relighted his pipe and 
puffed quietly for several minutes. 

‘Another thing about hunting quail 

that most men shoot over them. 
When they’re going away, shoot under 
them. Draw just under their breasts. 
When they are coming in toward you, 
shoot above, because théy’re sure to 
rise the instant they see you. I’ve never 
known it to fail. 

“Quail are very sensitive. Always 
approach them with the wind blowing 
from them to you, otherwise they’ll hear 
you and fly before you get within gun- 
shot. The same holds true with ducks, 
geese, and wild turkeys—any game for 
that matter.” 

We hunted for another half hour in 
silence, and each killed a bird. This was 
our limit for the day. The Old Hunter 
and I felt satisfied. 

“A man may be a good shot,” he said, 
“but if he doesn’t know where to hunt, 
or how to find his game, he won’t come 
in with a full game bag. Quail and 
pheasants go out in the grain fields to 
feed fairly early in the morning. They 
quit feeding and find cover about 10 
o'clock, not coming out again until 3, or 
later, in the afternoon. Don’t hunt dur- 
ing this time. You may scare up some 
birds, but your chances aren’t so good. 

“Hunt quail near water holes, or near 
a stream during dry weather. They 
usually stay near where they’re hatched, 
but this rule doesn’t hold when there’s a 
shortage of feed and water. One can 


Retrieving ducks with the 
aid of a stick and a long 
line is a simple problem 
if you know how it's done 
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usually be sure of flushing birds where 
these two necessities are to be found.” 


“I’ve never hunted quail,” I said. 
“I’ve always heard they’re hard to hit.” 

“Not so difficult as jacksnipes,’”’ he 
answered. “They’re wary birds! They 
fly fast, zigzagging for the first thirty 
yards, then leveling off. One thing, 
though, if the wind is blowing, have it 
to your back. When a jacksnipe comes 
up, he’ll fly with the wind for a short 
distance. Then, invariably, he'll turn 
and head into it. When he does, you 
have a fine chance as he levels off to 
come back. 

“I've always used either No. 8’s or 10’s 
on jacksnipe. That small shot is large 
enough.” 

We were overlooking a small reser- 
voir on which a few ducks idly floated. 
The Old Hunter looked at them, took 
the pipe from his mouth, and spoke. 

“Now there’s a place that would be 
hard to slip up on. It lacks cover for a 
man to hide his approach. The ducks’ll 
see him and take off before he’s within 
range, if he isn’t careful. Yet there is a 
Way to knock down two or three of 
those ducks. 

“I used to sneak up on ponds and 
lakes back in Missouri, where there was 
no cover. I’d snake along on my belly, 
always keeping my gun well ahead in 
my right hand. I pulled myself along 
on my elbows, sometimes in five or six 
inches of water. It was disagreeable 
business. 

“If I saw a duck stretch his head, I 
froze. When I saw him feeding again, 
I went ahead. Once within gunshot I 
was sure of knocking down a bird or 
two. But ducks are mighty wary. The 
least suspicious move, and off they go. 

“I’d rather hunt ducks on a creek 
than any other place. When I do that, 





I never follow the banks. I sneak up to 
the bends with my hat off. If a duck 
sees a man’s hat, away he goes. Then 
I raise up slowly, my gun ready, and 
look up and down the creek both ways, 
my head tilted back. If I see some 
ducks, I mark the spot by some object 
and get back away from the bend. 

“Then I start sneaking up on the 
bank where the ducks are, closing in 
gradually. By taking off my hat, I can 
approach close to them. If they fly, I’ve 
got a good chance to knock one or two 
down. 

“At times, when the brush was thick, 

I’ve seen only a ripple near the bank 
when I’ve looked from a bend. That 
meant that ducks were feeding, making 
a little movement in the water. I’ve 
used the same tactics, and got my 
ducks. Once in a while a muskrat will 
fool a man, but not often. 
"| CAN remember creeping up to a 
creek and seeing three ducks feed- 
ing, utterly unaware of my presence. I 
wanted to get all three, so I waited. 
Finally two of them came in line, and 
I killed both with one shot. The other 
one rose, but I downed him. 

“Lots of men don’t know how to get 
in their best shots on ducks. Now sup- 
pose that you sneak up on two ducks, 
the nearest about thirty yards away, 
the other ten yards beyond. Which 
would you shoot first? Why, the one 
farthest off, of course. If you shot the 
nearest one, the other bird would fly up, 
and probably get out of range, before 
you could down him. The way I sug- 
gested, when the nearest duck gets up, 
you’ve got plenty of time to bring him 
down. 

“T hunt upstream, for ducks invari- 
ably will float down with the current. 
When I shoot without a dog, sometimes 
it’s a hard matter to get them to my 
side of the creek. I used to carry two 
or three fishing lines. When a duck was 
near the other side, or far out in the 
stream, I'd tie the lines together and 
loop one end around a stick about the 
size of a piece of firewood. By throwing 
this on the other side of the duck, it was 
an easy matter to bring him in.” 

We started back across the fields to 
the house. The Old Hunter had warmed 
to his subject now. 

“When I was a boy, I learned some- 
thing about hunting squirrels that has 
never left me. I was out hunting once, 
and I saw a Missouri gray squirrel run 
into a hole on a limb. I got behind a 
tree and waited. After about twenty- 
five minutes, he popped his head out and 
I shot. With one last convulsive leap, 
he came out of that hole, landing about 
fifteen or twenty feet away. If you 
shoot squirrels in the head that way, 
they’ll jump out of the hole every time.” 

As we neared the farm buildings, we 
walked past a bunch of turkeys. The 
Old Hunter looked at them with a gleam 
of contempt in his eyes. 

“If these were wild turkeys you 
wouldn’t be able to get within rifle shot, 
if you didn’t know your business. 
They're the most suspicious things I’ve 
ever hunted. Other game will stop and 
investigate any new noise, or scent, but 
not wild turkeys. They take off at the 
first move. (Continued on page 53) 
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Sunset finds the grim riders of the 
border patrol still searching, from 
the tops of their mounts, for signs 
of tigers in the tall reed grass of 
the Pyanj River jungle. Below, Abdi 
Kizbayev is a peaceful farmer, yet 
has killed seventeen striped beasts 
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A border-guard commander and Tajik trappers smile at the end of a 
hunt, Right, bayonets fixed, guards close in on a dangerous beast 
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SNARL, or the slight movement of tall marsh grass, 
may give the only warning to the border patrol that 
another tiger has come to the edge of the Pyanj 
River jungle to menace the peaceful collective farms 

in search of another victim. Or there may be no warning 

at all, except the finding of a maimed body on a jungle trail, 
or the news that an expected traveler has disappeared. 
But whatever the alarm, response must 
be quick, for life is precarious deep in Cen- 
tral Asia, along the southwestern borders 
of the Tajik Soviet Socialist Republic; and 
if marauding tigers are not tracked down 
and killed, inevitably, another life is lost, 
or another valuable farm animal disappears 
This is why the small company of border 
guards has been established to patrol the 
edge of the wild, almost impenetrable jun- 
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TIGERS 


gle through which boars, wolves, hyenas, and the dread 
tigers roam. No routine job in the world is more danger- 
ous than this, for these men daily ride their lonely patrols, 
equipped only with a horse, and a bayoneted rifle. 

When reports come in that a tiger has been seen, a 
handful of guards organize to track it down, riding along 
the narrow game trails whose sides are hemmed in by tall 
reed grass that lifts so high a man must stand on a horse’s 
back to see over it. When the animal is brought to bay, 
it often hides in the dense cover. Then the hunter must 
dismount, and advance on foot, with bayonet fixed, and 
finger on trigger, never knowing what the next step 
might reveal. Then a savage rush, a quick shot, and the 
tale is told. 

At other times, a lone farmer, or hunter, finds himself 
trapped by a tiger far from help. Then he must rely on 
his own wit and skill to bring him safely through. Many 
tales are told of encounters of this sort, and not always 
has the man been victorious. Yet one courageous farmer, 
Abdi Kizbayev, who is also a fearless hunter, has person- 
ally accounted for seventeen of the striped beasts. 


Aided by friendly farmers, border guards 
drag their kill out of the rushes. Below, 
expecting a snarl and a savage charge at 


any instant, two guards wade through the 
thick cover in which a tiger lies in wait 


With bayonets scabbarded, and rifles slung on shoulders, members of the patrol 


LP | eo EE Se return to the Tajik settlement, lugging another tiger which will kill no more 
8S! PTEMBER, 1937 


A marauding tiger appears on a narrow game trail, fangs bared, 
in search of a victim to satisfy the hunger of its gaunt body 
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| aimed at the leader, as they passed over, and a duck tumbled 
out of the flock deader than a mackerel. My first flying duck! 


ENE WILLIAMS was the 

town’s best duck hunter. 

Every one conceded him that 

honor. He knew all their 

habits, all their tricks, and all the ways 

of bringing in ducks even when lesser 

hunters grumbled that there weren't 

any to be had. He’d read every book 

about them, and could have written a 
dozen better ones. 

I never could understand why he was 
such a duck fanatic. Ducks are all very 
well, but in between seasons, I like to 
do a little upland shooting now and 
then, or try out a dry fly or two. Not 
Gene Williams. He didn’t care about 
anything but ducks. 

One evening, sitting before the log 
fire in his home, we settled down, as 
sportsmen will, for a talk about hunt- 
ing and game. As usual, my host be- 
gan talking about ducks. 

“What got you started on this duck 
question ?”’ I asked. 

He was silent for a moment, then he 
chuckled. 

“My first mallard set. me off,” 
said. 

“We all get a first one,” I remarked. 

“I know, but I’ve been trying to beat 
that first one for size and weight ever 
since. It’s a funny thing... .” 

“Tell me about it,” I suggested. Gene 
could tell a story almost as well as he 
could pick off ducks. 

“All right,” he said. “You asked for 


he 


it. 

“IT was just a kid then,” he began, 
“about fourteen-years old. We lived 
right next to the Missouri River, and 
there’s no finer spot on earth for ducks. 
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I used to watch 
them each spring 
and fall beating the 
air up and down 
the river in long, 
waving lines. And 
at night I’d listen 
to the geese honk- 
ing overhead and 
just about jump out 
of bed, I was so 
excited. 

“Up to that time 
I'd never owned 
anything bigger 
than a .22 rifle with 
which I used to pot 
squirrels and rab- 
bits. But duck fever 
got me bad that 
year, and I finally 
persuaded my dad 
to let me use his 
12 bore shotgun. It 
was a great day 
for me when I hefted that 744-pound 
weapon. 

“The first thing I did was to take the 
gun out and shoot it at a big piece of 
cardboard set up in the back yard. I 
pulled the trigger, and that old cannon 
just about kicked my feet out from un- 
der me. But when I saw the spread of 
shot on the target, I raised a shout. I 
figured then I could exterminate a 
whole flock of ducks in one shot. Look- 
ing at that pattern, I figured a man 
couldn't possibly miss killing three or 
four, anyway. All you had to do was 
aim in the general direction of the 





| pulled the trigger, and that aged cannon 
just about kicked my feet out from under me 


~ 





a FIRST 
» * MALLARD 


By Gerard Kohlman 


birds, and you’d get them every time 

“I was pretty cocky about it, and set 
out to prove my ability. But first | 
made friends with an old riverman, 
helped him set his nets, and bait his 
lines, and soon had borrowed one of his 
water-logged scows. Then I was all 
set. The following Saturday, I rowed 
up the river at the crack of dawn, wor- 
rying about whether the boat would 
hold all the ducks I was going to bag. 

“Well, you know what happened 
Noon came and I was worn out. My 
hands were a mass of blisters from 
rowing after ducks that always flew 
away before I could get within range 
I wasted a lot of shot learning that a 
shotgun didn’t have much distance. 

“But I had three ducks to show for 
the morning’s work. Two of thes 
were little butterballs that had allowed 
me to row within easy range. These I 
had potted on the water with a single 
shot. The third, a bluebill, or black- 
jack as we called them, I had knocked 
out of a big flock that swept over my 
head as I was rowing in the center « 
the river. I aimed at the leader, as they 
passed over, and a duck tumbled out 
of the rear of the flock deader than a 
mackerel. That was my first flying 
duck. Boy, did I get a kick out of that 
shot! The fact that he fell out of the 
rear of the flock, twenty-five feet or 
more back of where I aimed, didn’t 
dampen my spirits. 

“While sitting in the boat eating my 
lunch and thinking that ducks were 
about the smartest things flying loose 
in the world, Old Bob, the town’s best 
duck hunter, came rowing down the 
river. He rowed up alongside my boat 
and asked me what I had killed. I 
proudly displayed my three ducks. 

“*Why, son,’ said Old Bob, ‘those are 
just a bunch of trash-ducks, without a 
brain in their heads. Now here,’ he mo- 
tioned to the bottom of his boat, ‘are 
some real ducks.’ 

“My eyes fell on a pile of eight n 
lards, six of them big greenheads, 
I felt pretty small. 

“Smoothing the feathers of a big 
greenhead, Old Bob said, ‘Son, here's 
the finest duck a man can bag. He's 
the smartest, and probably the best- 
tasting of all the species of ducks.’ 

“The next few minutes I kept him 
busy answering questions. He then ‘01d 
me if I wanted to kill mallards I’d havé 
to build a blind and use decoys, as 
mallard in his right mind was goin 
let me row within range and shoot ! 

“‘*Make the ducks come to you, d! 
try to go to them,’ were his par‘ 0g 
words. 
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ou'll Agree with the Author of This Lively Yarn 
‘hat Boyhood Hunting Thrills Leave Happy Memories 


Looking down at my three dead 
icks that one short hour before had 


seemed so wonderful, I muttered some- 
thing about trash-ducks and started 
for home, with new plans buzzing in 
my head. 


[ explained my need of decoys to 
my fisherman friend, and he promptly 
gave me three that he had salvaged 
from the river. At home, a search 
through the woodshed unearthed two 
old decoys that I had found the year be- 
fore in a drift-heap on the river. Then 
I visited the scrap-pile at the decoy 
factory where I found four cull decoys, 
split, and full of knot holes. Two were 
minus heads, but by digging further in 
the scrap-pile, I was fortunate enough 
to find a couple of fairly good, loose 
heads. I now had nine decoys, a nonde- 
script lot, sorely in need of repairs and 
aint. 

“The next few evenings were spent 
working on these decoys. I nailed the 
split ones together with long, finishing 
nails, and filled the cracks and knot 
holes with putty. Heads were placed 
on the two decoys that were headless. 
Then I painted the entire nine ducks. 
The color for these I carefully copied 
from the cover of an outdoor magazine 
that showed mallards in full colors. 
“Next I tested the floating qualities 
of each of the nine decoys in a tub of 
water, and nailed a generous amount 
of lead and scrap iron to the bottom of 
eight, until each one rode the water 
in true mallard fashion, tail high and 
breast low. And by using three-foot 
pieces of fishing line, and generous 
chunks of iron, I was able to rig up an- 
chors for them. I was proud of the job. 





/hy, son," said Old Bob, “those are just a bunch of trash-ducks.” 
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“The next day, a Saturday, I hurried 
to the hardware store to buy some 
extra-heavy duck loads, as I felt sure 
the shells I had, with No. 4 shot, were 
not heavy enough for those mallards 
I intended to get. I had been listening 
to tales of how hard ducks were to kill, 
and I didn’t want any to escape me if I 
could help it. So I purchased a quar- 
ter’s worth of shells, loaded with the 
heaviest powder charge obtainable and 
with 114 ounces of BB’s. 

“You know, a fourteen-year-old kid 
is likely to have many pet ideas con- 
cerning the correct load for ducks, and 
it’s a ten-to-one bet that the heaviest 
powder-and-shot charge will be his 
choice. Back in those days I was veloc- 
ity-crazy. Any shell that wouldn’t 
drive the shot through a half inch of 
pine at fifty yards just was not worth 
shooting. I had it all figured out. If 
No. 4’s would penetrate a half inch of 
pine at fifty yards, then a duck hit with 
BB’s just wouldn’t have a chance. 

“T ran all the way home, quickly 
changed my clothes, took my gun, and 
headed for the river. As I was loading 
my decoys and gun into the boat, my 
fisherman friend came rowing from 
across the river where he had been 
tending his nets. He told me he had 
seen ducks on a bar a mile and a half 
up the river about 10 o’clock that morn- 
ing, and if I hurried I might be able 
to get on the bar, and set my decoys, 
before they returned from the fields 
that evening. There were about 150 
in the flock, he said, every one a green- 
head. 

“T’ll always believe I rowed that mile 
and one half in record time. Arriving 





Dad got his fish-weighing scales, and that 
mallard pulled three pounds, eight ounces 


at the bar, I found about fifteen or 
eighteen ducks sitting in the shallow 
water just off the point. These prompt- 
ly flew away as I beached the boat 
about 150 yards below them. 

“Taking my decoys, I went to the 
point of the bar and scattered them in 
the shallow water. About twenty yards 
from the water’s edge, an old forked 
snag protruded from the sand. I de- 
cided to use this for a blind. After 
scooping out a small hole in the sand 
behind this snag, I could just see over 
the log when I sat down. Then I draped 
both sides of the log with drift willows, 
so I’d be well hidden. 

“By this time the sun was almost 
touching the (Continued on page 52) 


Drawings by FRANK HUBBARD 





He motioned to the bottom of his boat. “Now here are some real ducks." 
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By CAPT. 
EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 









We Test the Winchester 52} 


UT, not completely, 
boys, not com- 
pletely. Never was 
a small-bore 

match rifle whelped that could be trust- 
ed to show its virtues or its depravities 
in a single day’s test. 

Likewise, Old King Boreas has been 
too dang playful in our neck of the 
woods. Not enough wind will blow to 
riffle the feathers on a humming bird’s 
neck—until the day we pick out to go 
to the range, and then it will bluster 
around and blow bullets all over the 
place. 

Some day I am going to announce all 
plans to go to the range Thursday and 
then suddenly bust out Wednesday and 
see if I can get this old boy crossed up 
for once in his dates. 

Sample rifle, the “Marksman” stock 
with heavy barrel, as compared with 
the lighter-barrel model with “stand- 
ard” stock, which is without the wide, 
flat-bottom forestock and the close 
grip of the Marksman, but a durn good 
stock at that—and better for all-round 
three or four-position matches than the 
more costly Marksman. 

Weight, without sling, 10% lb., or a 
bit under the printed literature figure, 
this the heavy barrel Marksman. 

This Model 52, in case you are not 
up in ancient history, is a thoroughly 
remodeled form just put on the market, 
of the finest and most popular .22 match 
rifle the world has seen, the older form 
of the 52, which first came over the rifle 
horizon in 1919, when Winchester sent 
down a few, chiefly toolroom jobs, for 
the first Outdoor Dewar Match at Cald- 
well. Those rifles probably won the 
match for us. I ought to know, I was 
the captain of that team. 

Reaction after preliminary’ trial 
heats. One of the two finest .22 match 
rifles in the world, the other being the 
Remington Model 37. Whether it is the 
finest match rifle in the world and not 
just one of the two finest, deponent 
sayeth not. That is, not yet. Perhaps 
at some later time. 
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Accuracy. This is probably the last 
item on which either of the two rifles 
could be picked, and for that matter, 
picked over a number of other .22 rifles 
on the market. A number of them, with 
ammunition suiting them, all different 
makes of rifle, would show little to 
choose in the accuracy item. 

I believe this barrel, on the consigned 
rifle for review, is one of the finest 
shooting .22 barrels I have ever seen. 

Yet, just to prove the innate cussed- 
ness of the .22 and its temperamental 
make-up, the first group we shot from 
it from machine rest, 50 yards, not 
enough wind to hang the fault upon, 
went nearly 1'% inches!! Ammunition, 
some Winchester “BB” Precision Les- 
mok, the BB standing for Big Bullet, 
and the bullet actually a bit fatter than 
the standard. 

Reason one, the rifle had not been 
sufficiently warmed up although we 
had poured a dozen shots through it. 

Reason two, the rifle did not seem to 
like this combination although later it 
shot it better. 


Conclusion as to warming up; it 
is never safe to shoot fewer than 20 
shots from a cold, clean bore with Les- 
mok if you want a rifle to start right 
in shooting its best. Which is a hint t 
a lot of small-bore men who do not ap- 
preciate this touchiness on the part of 
the .22 rifle. 

Then the next string, Remington 
Kleanbore Palma, went into a grou 
that was one small hole, and that hole 
not as big as the average nail of thé 
average man’s little finger. 

Conditions, generally speaking, were 
not favorable in this open 50-yard range 
to see just what this rifle would do, but 
the groups were astonishing in their 
tiny vertical dispension, and in their 
actual size, for that matter, when the 
wind dropped. We yearn for a covered 
50-yard range for such testing. 

I do not believe there is a finer shoot- 
ing .22 rifle in California—and we'll 
prove it out in the next few weeks 
During which time we hope that some 
of the latest Pride of Winchester will 
come along instead of the ancient his- 





Marksmen on the rifle range at Camp Ritchie, Md., biazing away for those V-rings. Th 
new 52 Winchester and its rival, the 37 Remington, are excellent match-shooting rif! 
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iff we have on hand. That is, 


tory 
unless the boys want us to continue the 
test with that good Remington Palma 


_and boy, it shot plenty fine in this 
winchester rifle in spite of the dope 
about using Winchester ammunition in 
Winchester rifles!! 

Bullet leade or chamber cone. Quite 
different from the Remington interpre- 
tation which we find on Model 37, No. 2, 
which sits in my gun case. The Model 
52 deeply graves the parallel of the bul- 
let with the origin of the rifling, the 
craving nearly %-inch long on some 
bullets, still longer on others. 

Thus far no bullets pulled out in ex- 
tracting loaded cartridge, but with light 
crimp I suspect—can happen. 

Remington show no rifling on the bul- 
let in the M 37, but seem to depend on 
lining up the bullet on its cone shape 
minus rifling. 

Receiver; a weak spot in the old 52, 
cut nearly in half, easily sprung, not 
capable of being hog-tied at the rear 
or tang end because it was so easily 
bent out of shape by screw pull. 

Far heavier, left wall run up much 
higher, fastened by front and rear 
guard or tang screws a la military rifle, 
no fastening of stock into forestock 
and no band contact with barrel in this 
rifle. As I may have said before, a test 
we ran out for Winchester last year 
with five special heavy-barrel 52 rifles, 
sent out with various methods of stock 
fastening, and in which we fired about 
2,000 shots, seems to confirm the wis- 
dom of this method of stock fastening. 

Trigger pull; beautiful at present, 
clean and slick, and very much im- 
proved in fundamental design and de- 
tails. I do not anticipate any of the old 
trouble with this item, but reserve 
judgment for later issues and more 
rifles in the hands of more shooters. 

Safety; much neater, much handier 
to operate, locks the bolt lever as well 
as the sear, located on right side of re- 


Double target frames at Camp Ritchie, 
Md. The rear target gives you away 
if you fail to stick to your own target 
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ceiver. This one—hard to 
put on, easy to take off, 
better if just reversed in 
that adjustment. 

Bolt handle shape and 
location, ideal, no scope 
interference, handy to op- 
erate, handsome to look at. 

Firing pin fall, .20 inch 
as on other’ speed-lock 
M 52 rifles. (Remington 
were compelled to length- 
en the stroke on the M 37 
as I prophesied in review 
of the rifle. It was only .12 
or less in some of the ear- 
lier rifles and they ran in- 
to misfires and irregular 
ignition, since corrected). 

Bolt operation; works 
on a cam system in clos- 
ing and opening, a funda- 
mental virtue of the bolt- 
action type of rifle, giving 
large and effortless lever- 
age in seating a cartridge and extract- 
ing the empty. Observe on any good 
bolt gun you can find, how the long 
swing of the bolt lever “levers” or cams 
the bolt its short distance forward or 
aft, the great increase in power and 
smooth operation over a crude “push 
and pull’ method. This when turning 
the bolt lever up or down. 

Sling swivel in forestock. Most 
clever idea of hooking the sling to the 
fixed or forward x swivel, then passing 
it back through the adjustable loop 
which may be moved back and forth 
by removing its swivel or lock screw. 
Length of sling is never changed when 
once arrived at, no matter if you do 
change the loop or swivel for change 
of position in firing. 

“Thrust block,” or knuckle-block of 
Bakelite, designed to bear against 
knuckle of forward hand, is not cor- 
rectly shaped, should be cut on a 
shorter radius, the sharp edge cuts in- 








View of the new 52 showing the receiver which is not cut 
away on the left side. It is heavier and left wall higher 


to the root of the shooter’s forefinger. 

“Marksman” stock. 

I do not fancy it. 

The forestock is nearly flat. Half- 
close the left hand, as it would be held 
in gripping a forestock and see what 
form the palm assumes. It is NOT flat, 
but more nearly half-round. So should 
the forestock be. The flat forestock 
tends to cant the rifle, it “bridges” 
across the palm of the hand instead of 
lying down in it. 

Pistol grip, O.K., but could stand 
some thinning for comfort and looks. 

Finish; very great improvement, wa- 
terproof finish inside and out, and no 
more of that change of zero and erratic 
shooting from the rifle getting wet and 
the stock warping. 

Telescope comfort. It is our conclu- 
sion that the M 37 Remington is a more 
comfortable rifle with the ’scope, even 
though, as my friend Johnny Hession 
points out, there is only % inch or so on 
his 52 Pet between the metallic line and 
the ’scope-center line. This because the 
rifle has its front sight perched up on 
its block for quick removal a la Rem- 
ington M 37, by turning out a thumb 
screw. 

Stock length; 1314 inches, nearer 
right by far than the Remington 144%, 
but Remington deliberately designed it 
for the longest-armed anthropoid that 
might shoot the rifle, the short-hold lad 
to cut it off to his correct length. A 
smart idea would be to furnish two op- 
tional lengths in view of the special 
purpose and high price—around $70— 
for the rifies of this class. 

Were this M 52 rifle mine, I would 
cut off that stock still more to say 12% 
inches—and I am 5 ft. 9. With these 
heavy, prone-shooting rifles you want 
to get that left hand out front as far 
as possible. This length not theory, 
test in actual shooting—for nearly 40 
years. 

“Balance.” Rather queer to talk of 
balance with a heavy 12-lb. class of rifle 
made heavy purposely to hold steadily, 
but this rifle has it. It holds more 
steadily prone than any rifle I have ever 
shot—but in fairness to Remington 
many changes were made after my No. 
2 was made, and this stock has never 
been shortened, so I cannot speak with 
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much authority on that rifle as now 
issued. 

Loading-trough. Remington has a 
single-shot loading-trough so well de- 
signed that repeated test has shown us 
no change at all in aceuracy when the 
cartridge is merely laid on the trough 
and pushed home by the bolt, instead 
of poking it into the chamber with the 
fingers. No trough furnished with the 
M 52, and we cannot pass on their ver- 
sion. 

Function of rifle; just 100 percent— 
nay 1,000 percent, or any other number 
you want to use. It has even Ivory 
soap beaten. 

Sights. Rear, Lyman 48 made for 
this rifle; front their 77, which is the 
17 in another form. 

The Redfield front is a much better 


sight; better because you don’t have to 
take out the reticule lock to remove 
reticule, and then painfully poke the 
fool reticule back into the hood, it slips 
down a little slot in the Redfield. Bet- 
ter because it is larger and longer in 
the hook, and because the reticules have 
a right and wrong side for sharp 
definition. 

More sight options on this rifle than 
would patch hell a mile, you just write 
your own ticket of any American tar- 
get form of front and rear, and the 
boys will peddle it to you complete. 

Headspace; set at .043 and held so 
with no tolerance or variation as you'd 
may call it. Our set of gauges checked 
their claim on this rifle at least. And 
I think it will remain so instead of 
changing to as much as .050 from a 





few thousand shots like some the 

older 52 rifles I could mention. 
Generally speaking, except fcr the 

very toughest of prone matches, | 


would advise the standard rifle, or g 
least the standard stock. Better lapt- 
ed to the four-position matches which 


I hope will eventually replace this 
damn belly-whopper, specialized stuf 

A grand rifle, a credit to the fine oq 
factory that turned it out, evidently of 
marvellous accuracy, in this sample at 
least, made with the smallest of toler. 
ances and the best of materials in , 
factory having the greatest staff o; 
arms designers of any small-arms fac. 
tory in the world. 

More later, when mebbe some of the 
innate cussedness of any .22 rifle be. 
comes more evident, 


Three Hundred Magnum 


SUPER-SPRINGFIELD; a rifle 
A that by all the precepts of hoss 

sense and conservatism will sell 
only to those chaps who need more 
power than is contained in the many 
varieties of Springfield cartridge, which 
in turn have knocked bottom-side up 
every variety of game on this continent, 
and a wide variety in other lands as 
well. 

But, if folks bought guns only on the 
dictates of hoss sense and sober judg- 
ment, the Sheriff would be tacking no- 
tices on the doors of many gun factories. 

Even this early in the game, and the 
appearance of this cartridge in that 
excellent Winchester Model 70, it has 
proved popular beyond all expectations. 
Popular not only with the match rifle- 
man who wants to win long-range 
matches, but with the hunters as well. 
Since the clean-up of Ben Comfort in 
the Wimbledon Cup, thousand-yard 
match at Camp Perry in 1935, enraged 
service rifle-teams, and guard teams, 
and coast guard teams, and civilian 
teams have provided themselves with 
these Magnum match-rifles so that 
their hot-shots in turn may take the 
team’s two or four .300 Magnums and 
take their appointed places on the firing 
line and try to annex the Wimbledon. 

Last year a Marine Gunner shooting 
one of the Marine-Team rifles, turned 
the trick, his first shot, as I may have 
told in an earlier issue, hooking a Five 
for his first record, there being no sight- 
ing shots. The next 19 went into the 
V-ring at this thousand distance and 
the V-ring is 20-inches across. 

Cartridge; the same belted form as 
the .375, both Holland & Holland design, 
the same length over all, requiring cer- 
tain minor changes in the Model 70 re- 
ceiver, milling away the clip slots in 
rear of receiver, milling away a slight 
strip from receiver ring, a slight exten- 
sion of magazine box, but no change in 
outside appearance or bolt stroke. 

I am sorry that no standard-weight 
sporter was on hand for comparison, 
and to let us determine the effect of 
whip on the lighter barrel. 

Test run with the “Bull Gun” of the 
Model 70, a rifle of about 12 Ib., the new 
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The first three cartridges 
from left are .300 Magnums 
of the types tested. No. 4 
is a .06 M | for comparison 











straight, beavertail Marksman stock, 
also found on the new Model 52, .22 
match rifle; no metallic sights, fitted 
only with ’scope blocks. Heavy 28-inch 
barrel which must be kept in mind in 
reading of the changes in the point of 
impact for the divers loads obtainable 
for this .300 rifle. The lighter barrel 
may well give considerable whip and 
more variation than we found in this 
bull gun. 

Function. Evidently the boys ran 
into some snags in this .300 in the mat- 
ter of the right case-thickness, dimen- 
sions, brass, and anneal. Early Magnum 
pioneers of '35 and '36 ran into extrac- 
tion trouble, and it still persists to some 
extent with Western cases. In many 
instances, where ammunition of limited 
sale is involved, it may be suspected 
that it is made in only one plant or the 
other of our two twin-plant coalitions 
—Western-Winchester; Remington-Pe- 
ters. That is, Western might make all 
of the ammunition of a certain type 
and merely change the head-stamp to 
Winchester for Winchester orders. 

However, this does not seem to be 
the situation in the .300. Western 180- 
gr. match stuff, obtained by me from 
local shooters who had bought a case 










The .300 Magnum Bull Gun, the Model 70 Winchester cham- 
bered for .300 Magnum cartridges. 


Note flat forestock 


of it a year or so ago, stuck so tightly 
that the bolt could not be opened from 
the prone position when the rifle got 
hot. 

Late Western stuff, loaded with 180- 
gr. open-point and 220-gr. soft-point 
bullets, code IME 62, packed in “Super 
X” cartons, extracted better, but was 
still sticky at the top of the opening 
swing of the bolt handle. 

Winchester stuff extracted like 
grease, as smoothly and easily as the 
finest ’06 stuff in a Model 70 I have 
here, which is the smoothest-operating 
bolt action I have ever seen. So seekers 
after the .300 should use some discre- 
tion as to the age and the make of the 
ammunition they buy. 

Extraordinary accuracy in chan 
ing in these rifles. 

As I may have said before, tria! of 
the cases fired in this Bull Gun, an in 
a standard sporting .300 M 70, found 
them chambering smoothly in wher in- 
terchanged in the two rifles. It is not 
uncommon to find a case fired in one 
Springfield fitting nicely in another— 
but the rub comes when you try to re- 
verse the process. When it can be ©0né, 
it means beautifully accurate cham er- 
ing, held to (Continued on page 5%) 
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UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





OUTDOOR LIFE presents the only complete and de- 

tailed compilation of new big and upland game laws 
appearing in a sportsman’s publication. The information 
covers open seasons, bag and possession limits, and laws 
regulating interstate transportation of game in every 
state in the United States, every Canadian province, and 
in Newfoundland. Open seasons include both dates given. 
As the greatest possible care was taken in compiling 
these laws, the information given was accurate and com- 
plete up until the time of going to press. In some states 
and provinces, however, game commissions or provincial 
authorities have the power to close or change the dura- 
tion of. hunting seasons at any time. All sportsmen, 
therefore, are urged to consult their state or provincial 
authorities, or those of the states or provinces in which 
they intend to hunt, in order to acquaint themselves 


| | ovroor in convenient and easily readable form, 





with last-minute changes. In cases where such changes 
seem probable, attention has been called to the fact. 

Because of unfavorable weather and other conditions, 
a few states and provinces have not yet established open 
seasons on some species of game. In such cases, mention 
has been made under the state or provincial heading. 
Hunters should get in touch with state authorities to 
learn whether seasons will be open later, and to obtain 
information on bag and possession limits. 

Regulations governing interstate transportation of 
game are too long to give here in full. Sportsmen plan- 
ning trips are advised to obtain detailed information be- 
fore attempting to move game across state or provincial 
lines. In nearly all Eastern states and provinces, Sunday 
hunting is prohibited, and in some states hunting is not 
allowed when there is snow on the ground. A few states 
have regulations that affect only small areas. Details 
should be obtained from the state authorities. 





ALASKA 
CARIBOU 
South of Yukon River..Aug. 20 to Dec. 31 
North of Yukon River....no close season 


DEER (male with horns not less than 3 
in. above skull) 

East of long. 138 (southeastern Alaska 
only)... xaveumless tea Aug. 20 to Nov. 15 

We 


st of long. 138 (Prince William Sound 
drainage only, excepting Hawkins and 
Knight Islands)....Sept. 20 to Sept. 30 
MOUNTAIN SHEEP (except ewes and 
lame) s «cates cmeaa Aug. 20 to Dec. 31 
MOUNTAIN GOAT (except kids)...... 
Perry eee Aug. 20 to Dec. 31 


MOOSE (bull,except yearlings and calves) 
re ye ee Sept. 1 to Dec. 31 
BEAR (large brown and grizzly) 
Residents in coastal area and southeastern 
Alaska, and nonresidents throughout Ter- 
Mtory:. .. +07 knee ame as Sept. 1 to June 20 
Residents in rest of Territory............ 
«0:0 en selina ae ac no close season 


GROUSE, PTARMIGAN ...2.-sisee<s: 
+ 0 s.ceces pene keke eek. Se ee 

Bag and possession limits: CARIBOU, 
resilient 5, nonresident 2 a season (except 
in \laska Peninsula, resident 2, nonresi- 
den’ 1). DEER, 3 a season (except west 


of long. 138, Prince William Sound Drain- 
age’ rt a season). MOUNTAIN SHEEP, 


nonresident 2 a season (on Kenai Penin- 
su I a season); resident, 2 a season 
so of Arctic Circle (on Kenai Penin- 
Sula, t a season), 3 a season north of Arc- 
tic (irclee MOUNTAIN GOAT, 2 a sea- 
sor MOOSE, 1 a season. LARGE 


BRU\WN and GRIZZLY BEAR, nonresi- 
den’ 2 a season (on Admiralty Island, 1 a 
sea ; resident, in limited-season area, 2 
ase\son; on Admiralty Island, 1 a season; 
in vest of Territory, no limit. GROUSE 
anc ’TARMIGAN, 15 grouse, 25 ptarmi- 
far . day, but not more than a total of 25 
fro. e and ptarmigan a day. 

li nting licenses: Nonresident citizen, 
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general, $50; game birds, $10. Alien, $100 
(special license required to hunt or to pos- 
sess firearms). Resident, $1. 

Interstate transportation: Under affidavit 
that he has not violated the game laws, 
nonresident citizen or nonresident alien 
licensee may export 1 moose, 3 deer, 2 cari- 
bou (1 from Alaska Peninsula), 2 moun- 
tain sheep (1 from Kenai Peninsula), 2 
mountain goat, and 2 in all large brown 
and grizzly bears, if lawfully killed by 


himself. 
ALABAMA 


RABBIT (hunted as game) no close season 


BEAR, FOX, OPOSSUM, RACCOON 
(hunted as game)....Oct. 1 to Jan. 31 
tS a ee Oct. 15 to Jan. 15 


DEER (antlered bucks only)............ 
aad ma dae 6 tisk da eee Nov. 20 to Dec. 31 

g 7s aa Nov. 20 to Dec. 31 

QUAIL (partridge)..Nov. 20 to Feb. 20 

WILD TURKEY (gobbler)............- 
Nov. 20 to Dec. 31, and Mar. 15 to Apr. 15 
Warning: The use of dogs in hunting 

wild turkey is unlawful. 

ot Err erry no open season 

Bag and possession limits: RABBIT, 
BEAR, FOX, OPOSSUM, RACCOON, no 
limits. SQUIRREL, to a day or in posses- 
sion. DEER, 1 a day in possession, 3 a sea- 
son. PHEASANT, 2 a day or in possession. 
QUAIL (partridge), 12 a day or in posses- 
sion. WILD TURKEY, 1 a day or in 
possession, 5 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident or alien, 
$25; nonresident 1-week, $5. Resident: 
State, $3; county of residence, $1. License 
not required of persons under r4. 

Interstate transportation: Nonresident li- 
censee may take with him out of State, 
openly, game he has killed lawfully. Two 
days’ limit of game animals or birds, killed 
lawfully, may be shipped as baggage, or 
by express, if shipping tag (fee 25 cents) 
is attached. 

Warning: It is unlawful to hunt on the 
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land of another without his written permis- 
sion. 


ARIZONA 


COTTONTAIL RABBIT.no close season 
Exceptions: Yavapai, Navajo, Coconino, 
and Apache counties...Nov. 1 to Jan, 31 
DEER (male with prongs on both horns) 
ETO I CL Oct. 16 to Nov. 15 
Exception: Black-tail or mule deer, south 
of Gite) POO ca psonsane no open seasoa 
WILD TURKEY....Oct. 16 to Nov. 15 
Exceptions: South of Gila River; in 
Yavapai Co. west of Big Chino Valley and 
Verde River; in Coconino Co. north of 
Highway 66 between the old Grand Canyon 
Road, running north from Bellemont and 


TL. eerie Pee no open season 
BEAR (Adult) ......0.% Oct. 16 to Nov. 15 
Exception: South of Gila River........ 


Oe A en oe et bee < My ct! no open season 
RACCOON, OPOSSUM. Nov. 1 to Mar. 1 


QUAIL (Games, > ata) i. incite neous. 
WUT Te ee i ae 
Bisasan «xtc Season may be opened late 


in summer, under special order and permit. 
Consult State Game Department, Phoenix. 

Bag and possession limits: COTTON- 
TAIL RABBIT, 6 a day or in possession. 
DEER, 1 a season. WILD TURKEY, 2 a 
season. BEAR, 1 a season. RACCOON, 
OPOSSUM, no limits. QUAIL, 12 a day 
or in possession. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, all game 
and fish, $25; small game and fish, $10. 
Alien, all game and fish, $75; small game 
and fish, $30. Alien applicant for citizen- 
ship, all game and fish, $25; small game 
and fish, $10. Resident, all game and fish, 
$3.50; game only, $2.50. Residents under 16 
may take small game without a license if 
accompanied by licensee. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident 
licensee may ship 1 day’s bag limit under 
permit attached to license, but may not ex- 
port more than 1 deer and 2 wild turkeys a 
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season. Additional shipment of lawfully 
killed game may be made under permit 
(fee 25 cents). 

Warning: The State Game Department, 
Phoenix, has power to change seasons and 
bag limits at any time. 


ARKANSAS 


DL tavendeskennses3 no close season 
WILD TURKEY (gobbler) ............ 
(ghivdasenanddaacaee April 1 to April 30 
Rs nc denekinwaisdseecans eteean 
May 15 to June 15 and Oct. 1 to Jan. 1 
DEER (male, with antlers plainly visible 
above skull)...... ...Dec. 1 to Dec. 15 
8 a ror Dec. 1 to Jan. 31 
BEAR, ELK, PHEASANT, PRAIRIE 
CHICKEN, HUNGARIAN PAR- 
po ere no open season 
Bag and possession limits: WILD TUR- 
KEY, 2 a season. SQUIRREL, 8 a day, 2 
days’ kill in possession, except while 
hunting or returning from one-day hunt. 
DEER, 1 a season. QUAIL, 12 a day, 2 
days’ kill in possession, except while hunt- 
ing or returning from one-day hunt. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15. Res- 
ident over 18, $1.50 (not required for squir- 
rel or rabbit). For dog in hunting, $1.50. 
Special licenses required for Chicot and 
Desha counties. Write county clerks for 
detailed information. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident, 
under each of 3 tags attached to his 
license, may ship out 1 day's limit of game, 
and he may carry out 1 day’s limit at one 
time, but not more than 2 days’ limit may 
be shipped or carried out in any one cal- 
endar week. 


CALIFORNIA 


DEER (male, except spike bucks) 
Epeskvicts &, 274, BI, GME Bice vepcvievirone 
icons ...,.-Aug. 1 to Sept. 15 


Districts 1, 11%, 134, 4%, 434, and 23...... 
(ebecencesecseeesess. Sept. 16 to Oct. 15 
icdanpasebesnavand Oct. 15 to Dec. 31 


Exceptions: Districts 4 and 434........ 
Cee rer eesereseereeeseesens no open season 
RABBIT (cottontail and brush)........ 

eve ce ieas .++seeNov. 25 to Dec. 31 

Exceptions: Districts 4, 434 and 19...... 
CSS COS ECHO REC H OLE EEES no close season 
QUAIL (valley, desert, and mountain)... 

Pere Tere Terre. Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 

Exception: District 1'4.Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
PHEASANT (male)..Nov. 15 to Nov. 20 

Bag and possession limits: DEER, 2 a 
season (In Districts 1354 and 4%, 1 a sea- 
son). BEAR, 2 a season. RABBIT, 15 a 
day, 30 a week. QUAIL, 10 of all species 
a day or in possession, 20 a week. PHEAS- 
ANT, 2 a day or in possession. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $1o. 
Alien, $25; alien with first papers, $10. 
Resident, $2; resident under 18, $1; 2 deer 
tags, $1. 

Interstate transportation: Export of all 
protected game prohibited. 

Note: It is unlawful to shoot resident 
game between one half hour after sunset 
and one half hour before sunrise. 

Note: For detailed boundaries of Game 
Districts, consult “Fish and Game Code” 
published by California Division of Fish 
and Game, Sacramento. Price 25 cents. 


COLORADO 


RAMEE, BEAR: cc cs ccs no close season 
DEER (with horns with 2 or more points 
on each horn)...... Oct. 12 to Oct. 18 


ELK (bull with horns) 
Grand, Routt, Gunnison, Jefferson, Eagle, 
Clear Creek, Gilpin, Boulder, and Summit 
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counties; part of Garfield Co. north of the 
Colorado River; part of Pitkin Co. east of 


Roaring Fork River...... Oct. 12 to Oct. 18 
ee ere no open season 
Ee Oct. 12 to Oct. 18 
MOUNTAIN and WILLOW GROUSE.. 

tam ateth meeKeecbhhnsge a . Oct. 12 to Oct. 18 


PHEASANT..Open season will be estab- 
lished late in summer. Consult Game and 
Fish Commission, Denver, after Aug. 15 

SAGE CHICKEN, PRAIRIE CHICKEN, 
MOUNTAIN SHEEP, ANTELOPE, 
WILD TURKEY, QUAIL, PARTRIDGE 
CeCe eee rere eseecerescecs no open season 
Bag and possession limits: RABBIT, 

HARE, no limits. DEER, ELK, 1 of either 

a season (but not 1 of each). BEAR, 1 a 

season. MOUNTAIN and WILLOW 

GROUSE, an aggregate of 8 a day or in 

possession. PHEASANT, limits will be set 

when open season is established. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident: Big game, 
$25; small game, $5. Resident: Big game, 
$5; small game and fish, $2. No person 
under 18 is permitted to hunt big game. 
Aliens are not permitted to hunt or to 
possess firearms. 

Interstate transportation: Nonresident 
licensee may take out of State game he has 
killed legally, under regulations of Game 
and Fish Commission. 


CONNECTICUT 


RUFFED GROUSE, PHEASANT (male) 
sbditueekaeehadasas Oct. 20 to Nov. 23 
Warning: No open season on golden 


pheasant. 

GRAY SQUIRREL...Oct. 20 to Nov. 23 
Se ee Oct. 20 to Dec. 31 
RE, WEREED TRAM isc Vos endncnie 


bends uek eed oe eines Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
DEER, QUAIL, HUNGARIAN  PAR- 

NEN 6446 6ieencinne no open season 

Bag and possession limits: RUFFED 
GROUSE, 2 a day, 15 a season. PHEAS- 
ANT (male), 2 a day, 15 a season. GRAY 
SQUIRREL, 5 a day, 30 a season. RAC- 
COON, no limits. RABBIT, WILD HARE, 
3 a day, 30 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $10.35. 
Nonresident owner of real estate as- 
sessed at $1,000 or more, same fee as 
resident, provided that the state in which 
such nonresident resides extends similar 
privileges to residents of Connecticut. Res- 
ident, $3.35. Resident citizens over 65 may 
obtain licenses by merely paying a re- 
cording fee of 35 cents. 

Interstate transportation: A licensee may 
take or send out of State game lawfully 
killed by himself, on his assurance that it 
will not be sold, under permit and shipping 
tags issued without charge by State Board 
of Fisheries and Game. 

Warning: The possession of firearms in 
the open during the 3 weeks immediately 
prior to the hunting season is considered 
prima facie evidence of unlawful hunting. 


DELAWARE 


a RR re Sept. 15 to Nov. 1 
A ee Oct. 1 to April 30 
RACCOON, OPOSSUM.Nov. 1 to Jan. 15 
Note: Raccoon and opossum may be 
hunted only between one hour after sunset 
and one hour before sunrise. 
RABBIT, HARE...... Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
oO rrr Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
Bag and possession limits: SQUIRREL, 
RED FOX, RACCOON, OPOSSUM, RAB- 
BIT, HARE, 6 a day. QUAIL, 12 a day. 
Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15.50; 
nonresident, 5-day, $5.50. Resident, $1.25. 
Aliens not permitted to hunt except on farm 
of 20 acres or more on which they reside. 
Nonresident or resident children under 15 





may hunt without a license if accom; 
by a licensee. ; 
Interstate transportation: Licensee 
carry or ship openly not more th 
rabbits, 10 squirrels, and 20 birds, 
afhdavit that the game has been 
lawfully. Consult State laws for procedu: 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


No hunting permitted. 


FLORIDA 


ft ry errr no close season 
Volusia Co.............Nov. 20 to Dec. 31 
Note: In Volusia Co. it is unlawful to 
hunt a bear while it is swimming. 
DEER (bucks only)....Nov. 20 to Dec. 31 
Note: In Okaloosa Co. it is unlawful t 
use a high-powered rifle in hunting dee: 
In Okaloosa and Walton counties only a 


slow-trail dog continuously on leash may 
be used. 

WILD TURKEY......Nov. 20 to Feb. 1; 
Ra deka aes ares ered Nov. 20 to Feb. 1: 


Note: It is unlawful to kill quail on the 
ground. 
li 4 a nae Nov. 20 to Feb. 15 
Special county regulations: Alachua Co 


Sunday hunting prohibited. Bradford Co.: 


No open season on wild turkey. Citrus Co 
Hunting every day from Noy. 20 to Dee. 1 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays, and 
Sundays from Dec. 1 to Jan. 31. Columbia 
Co.: Hunting only on Tuesdays, Thursdays 
and Saturdays during open season. Gil- 
christ Co.: Sunday hunting prohibited. Har- 
dee Co.: Season on all upland game ope 
until Jan. 31. Jefferson Co.: Deer may be 
hunted only on Wednesdays and Thursdays 
of open season. Levy Co.: Hunting permit- 
ted only on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Sat- 
urdays of open season. Marion Co.: Seasor 
on all game open to Jan. 31; hunting per- 
mitted only on Tuesdays, Thursdays, Sat- 
urdays, and Sundays. Osceola Co.: Seaso 
on deer and quail open to Feb. 1. Pinellas 
Co.: No open season on deer or wild turke 
Putnam Co.: Hunting permitted only on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays, and Sun- 
days. Union Co.: No open season on wild 
turkey. 

Bag and possession limits: BEAR, 0 
limits. DEER, 1 a day, 2 a season. WILD 
TURKEY, 2 a day, 5 a season. QUAI! 
15 a day, 200 a season. SQUIRREL, 15 a 
day, 200 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $25.50; 
nonresident 10-day license, $10.50. Allien, 
$50. Resident: State, $5.50; county of resi- 
dence, $1.25; county other than county of 
residence, $3.25. 

Interstate transportation: Nonresident 
licensee may take with him from State game 
lawfully taken by himself, but not to ex- 
ceed 2 deer and 5 turkey a season, nor more 
than 2 days’ limit of other game during an 
one calendar week. 


GEORGIA 


Of) ae epee no close season 
MARSH HENS...... Sept. 1 to Nov. 30 
2) | ee Oct. 1 to Jan. 15 
Co aS ca ao0 se wees Nov. 1 to Feb. 23 
DEER (male)........:. Nov. 15 to Jan. § 


Exceptions: Catoosa, Chattooga, Dade, 
Dawson, Fannin, Gilmer, Gordon, Ha)er- 
sham, Lumpkin, Murray, Pickens, Ra)un, 
Stephens, Towns, Union, Walker, W):ite, 
Whitfield, Bartow, Floyd, Marion, Sch'ey, 
Webster, Chattahoochee, Muscogee, 104 


Stewart counties.......... no open se*son 
BEAR, RACCOON....Nov. 20 to Feb. 28 
WILD EUmmes...... Nov. 20 to Mar. ! 
a aedeennseas Nov. 20 to Mar. ! 
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8 a day, 16 in possession. RABBIT, 10 a 
day, 20 in possession. QUAIL, 12 a day, 
24 in possession. PHEASANT, 2 a day, 6 


GRO\ SE (native pheasant) no open season 
Bay and possession limits: RABBIT, 
no iit. MARSH HENS, 25 a day. 
SQUIRREL, 15 a day. OPOSSUM, no 
limits. DEER, 2 bucks a season. BEAR, 
RACCOON, no limits. WILD TURKEY, 
» a season. QUAIL, 15 a day, 30 a week or 


in pe session. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, State, 
$12.50; county of issue, $5. Resident, State, 
$2.25; county, $1 (good only in county of 
residence). 

Interstate transportation: Nonresident 
licensee may take out of State in his per- 


sonal possession game legally killed. 


IDAHO 


SHARP-TAILED GROUSE 
Bannock, Bear Lake, Blaine, Boise, Camas, 
Caribou, Cassia, Elmore, Franklin, Fre- 
mont, Gem, Gooding, Jerome, Lincoln, Min- 
idoka, Oneida, Owyhee, Power, Twin Falls, 
and Valley counties....Aug. 10 to Aug. 25 
Rest of SEGRE sdnntceveses no open season 
RUFFED GROUSE (native pheasant), 
BLUE GROUSE 
Adams, Bannock, Bingham, Bear Lake, 
Blaine, Boise, Bonneville, Camas, Caribou, 
Cassia, Clark, Elmore, Franklin, Fremont, 
Gem, Gooding, Jefferson, Jerome, Lemhi, 
Lincoln, Madison, Minidoka, Oneida, Owy- 
hee, Power, Teton, Twin Falls, Valley, and 
Washington counties... ./ Aug. 1o to Aug. 25 
Clearwater, Idaho, Nez Perce, Lewis, and 
Latah counties (Wednesdays, Fridays, 
Sundays, and legal holidays only)....... 
ere Sept. 1 to Sept. 30 
Benewah, Bonner, Boundary, Kootenai, and 


Shoshone counties........ Oct. 1 to Oct. 15 
Rest Of StGOG ss dsess e's seas no open season 
BEAR 


Benewah, Bonner, Boundary, Clearwater, 
Kootenai, Latah, Lewis, Nez Perce, and 
Shoshone counties......Sept. 1 to May 31 
Rest of SO008s 5445 02-05-0505 no close season 
MOUNTAIN QUAIL 

Ada, Canyon, Elmore, Gem, Lemhi, Pay- 
ette, Washington, and Twin Falls counties 
ete er ee Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 
Clearwater, Idaho, Nez Perce, Lewis, and 


Latah counties (Wednesdays, Fridays, 
Sundays, and legal holidays only)........ 

ss cese amie teemen ee Sept. 1 to Sept. 30 
Rest of OtaWbisassdsi ies ted no open season 


VALLEY and BOB-WHITE QUAIL 

Ada, Canyon, Elmore, Gem, Lemhi, Pay- 
ette, Washington, and Twin Falls coun- 
GCS... .ssud han peeeans Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 
Clearwater, Idaho, Lewis, and Nez Perce 
counties (Wednesdays, Fridays, Sundays, 
and legal holidays only) .. Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 


Rest of Gtate. 65 ci35.<0"s ov tar no open season 
DEER 
Ada, Blaine, Boise, Butte, Clark, Custer, 
Elmore, Fremont, Gem, Jefferson, Lemhi, 
Madison, Owyhee, Teton, and Valley 
counties, and Idaho Co. south of main 
Salmon and east of Little Salmon Rivers 
0-0: 6: felicia ka ahaha ore Oct. 5 to Nov. 5 
Remainder of Idaho Co., and Clearwater, 
Lewis, and Nez Perce counties.......... 
er ee oe Pee Oct. 5 to Nov. to 
Benewah, Bonner, Boundary, Kootenai, 
Lat and Shoshone counties............ 
eee ee Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 
Bar k, Bear Lake, Caribou, Franklin, 
and ‘)neida counties....Oct. 20 to Oct. 30 
Adans and Washington counties........ 
eee tye ye Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 
7 f Othan SF icata vies no open season 
Clar} Clearwater, and Idaho counties.... 
eee es ey Oct. 5 to Nov. 10 
Pre t, Jefferson, Madison, and Teton 
Counties... scdessmeecs'css WOgrae OS EneeD Se 
Rest of Git ci s.cccces'c¥s no open season 
MO NTAIN GOAT 
Ado .s, Blaine, Boise, Butte, Custer, El- 
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more, Lemhi, Valley, Idaho, and Clear- 
water counties.......... Oct. 15 to Oct. 31 
ee no open season 
MOUNTAIN SHEEP (rams only, under 
special license) 
Idaho, Lemhi, and Valley counties only.. 
Teer eee Vey Oct. 15 to Oct. 31 
att OF CRRiiicessccacvcen no open season 
HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE 
Benewah, Bonner, and Kootenai counties. . 
i ene hak area Mae he Nov. 1 to Nov. 15 
Clearwater, Idaho, Latah, Lewis, and Nez 
Perce counties (Wednesdays, Fridays, Sun- 
days, and legal holidays only)............ 
De Ae AY, PAE re Pe Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 
Ada, Adams, Boise, Gem, Payette, and 
Washington counties... . Aug. 10 to Aug. 25 
and Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 
eR, eee eer no open season 
PHEASANT (Chinese, ring-necked, mu- 
tant, and Mongolian) 
Ada, Adams, Blaine, Canyon, Cassia, El- 
more, Gem, Gooding, Jerome, Lincoln, Min- 
idoka, Owyhee, Payette, Twin Falls, and 
Washington counties....Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 
Bannock, Bingham, Bonneville, Franklin, 
Jefferson, Lemhi, and Madison counties, 
and Power Co. north and west of Snake 
eg OEE ee Nov. 1 to Nov. 10 
Clearwater, Idaho, Latah, Lewis, and Nez 
Perce counties (Sundays, Wednesdays, 
Fridays, and legal holidays only)........ 
TT ee eee lov. 1 to Nov. 30 
Bonner, Boundary, Benewah, Custer, Koo- 
tenai, and Shoshone counties (Sundays and 


Wednesdays only)......Nov. 1 to Nov. 15 
PREG TONG a5 sc ken csades no open season 
CAMS CUI Us 0:5 vignserdaees no open season 


Bag and possession limits: ELK, 1 a sea- 
son. DEER, 1 a season. BEAR, 1 a season. 
MOUNTAIN GOAT, 1 a season. MOUN- 
TAIN SHEEP, 1 a season. RUFFED 
GROUSE (native pheasant), BLUE 
GROUSE, SHARP-TAILED GROUSE, 
aggregate of 4 a day or in possession. 
QUAIL, 6 a day or in possession. HUN- 
GARIAN PARTRIDGE, 8 a day or in 
possesson. CHINESE, RING-NECKED, 
MUTANT, and MONGOLIAN PHEAS- 
ANT, 4 a day or in possession. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, all game, 
except mountain sheep, and fish, $50; game 
birds only, $10. Nonresident alien, all game 
and fish, $75. Resident aliens who have 
declared their intention of becoming citi- 
zens are classified as residents. Resident, 
all game except mountain sheep, deer, elk, 
and mountain goat, $2. Special deer tag, 
$1; special elk tag, $1; special mountain 
goat tag, $1. Special license for mountain 
sheep: Nonresident, $25; resident, $10 and 
$1 for special mountain sheep tag. 

Interstate transportation: A licensee may 
export, under his hunting license coupon, 
big game lawfully taken. One day’s limit 
of game birds may be transported in per- 
sonal possession, but may not be shipped 
or mailed without the purchase of a re- 
shipping permit. 


ILLINOIS 
SQUIRREL 


Northern Zone.......... Sept. 1 to Nov. 30 
on | errr Aug. 15 to Nov. 30 
Southern Zone..........4 Aug. 1 to Nov. 30 
on ee Nov. 1o to Dec. 31 


QUAIL (bobwhite)....Nov. 10 to Dec. 9 
PHEASANT (cock)....Nov. 10 to Nov. 15 
RACCOON, OPOSSUM 


Northern Zone........Nov. 15 to Jan. 31 
Central Zone..........Nov. 15 to Jan. 15 
Southern Zone.......... Nov. 15 to Jan. 15 
FOX 

Northern Zone... .ciscecss no close season 
CORtPEl BOM... cccscecess no close season 
Southern Zone.......... Nov. 15 to Jan. 15 
PRAIRIE CHICKEN...... no open season 


Bag and possession limits: SQUIRREL, 


in possession. RACCOON, OPOSSUM, 
FOX, no limits. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15. Resi- 
dent, $1.50. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident 
licensee may take from the State the legal 
possession limit of game, if carried openly 
for inspection. 

Illinois Game Zones: 

Northern Zone: Boone, Bureau, Carroll, 
Cook, DeKalb, DuPage, Grundy, Hender- 
son, Henry, Iroquois, Jo Daviess, Kane, 
Kankakee, Kendall, Knox, Lake, LaSalle, 
Lee, Livingston, Marshall, McHenry, Mer- 
cer, Ogle, Peoria, Putnam, Rock Island, 
Stark, Stephenson, Warren, Whiteside, 
Will, Winnebago, and Woodford counties. 
Central Zone: Adams, Brown, Calhoun, 
Cass, Champaign, Christian, Clark, Coles, 
Cumberland, DeWitt, Douglas, Edgar, 
Ford, Fulton, Greene, Hancock, Jersey, 
Logan, Macon, Macoupin, Mason, Mc- 
Donough, McLean, Menard, Montgomery, 
Morgan, Moultrie, Piatt, Pike, Sangamon, 
Schuyler, Scott, Shelby, Tazewell, and Ver- 
milion counties. 

Southern Zone: Alexander, Bond, Clay, 
Clinton, Crawford, Edwards, Effingham, 
Fayette, Franklin, Gallatin, Hamilton, Har- 
din, Jackson, Jasper, Jefferson, Johnson, 
Lawrence, Madison, Marion, Massac, Mon- 
roe, Perry, Pope, Pulaski, Randolph, Rich- 
land, Saline, St. Clair, Union, Wabash, 
Washington, Wayne, White, and William- 
son counties. 

Warning: Under a new game code now 
in effect the Governor, on the advice of 
the Board of Fish and Game Conservation 
Advisors, may at any time shorten or close 
the open season on game in any or all parts 
of the State. 


INDIANA 
FOX (red and gray)...... no close season 
PHEASANT (male only)... ..<...s0ccsse 
ep Serr Cre at Nov. 10 to Nov. 30 
HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE, QUAIL... 
Or ST ere err Nov. 10 to Dec. 20 
RAINES fiNndncsVons Nov. 10 to Jan. 10 
RACCOON, GPOGBUME | sasscavecnessers 
OE A Nov. 15 to Jan. 15 
GORIIBRES © ssesctaesagseas 2 Division 


of Fish and Game designates 60-day 

open season for each county. For infor- 

mation, inquire at County Clerk’s office. 

Note: No close season for red or piny 
squirrel. 

WILD TURKEY, PRAIRIE CHICKEN, 
RUFFED GROUSE, CHUKAR PAR- 
TRIDGE, DEER..:..... no open season 
Bag and possession limits: PHEASANT, 

2 a day, 4 in possession, but not on person. 

HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE, 5 a day, 10 

in possession, but not on person. QUAIL, 

10 a day, 30 in possession, but not on person, 

after hunting for 3 or more consecutive 

days. RABBIT, 10 a day, 20 in possession. 

RACCOON, OPOSSUM, no limits. SQUIR- 

REL, 5 a day, or in possession. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15.50. 

Resident, $1 (will be $1.50 in 1938). 
Interstate transportation: A_ nonresi- 

dent licensee may ship or carry from State, 

during open season, possession limit of 
game taken by himself, but he may not 
ship or carry from State, in any 1 week, 
more than twice the possession limit. 
Warning: Division of Fish and Game has 
power to shorten or close open seasons. In- 
quire at County Clerk’s office before hunting. 


IOWA 
RABBIT (cottontail, jack)... .cccccccece 
ache cts Fems teak nee Aug. 1 to Mar. 1 
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* NEW GAME LAWS FOR UNITED 


SQUIRREL. (ardy, fed). osc ccrssccsvecs 
acho naira ad tear a ..+.-Sept. 1§ to Nov. 15 

QUAIL (bobwhite) 

Lucas, Appanoose, Monroe, Wapello, 


Davis, Van Buren, Jefferson, Henry, Des 
Moines, Louisa, and Muscatine counties 
pare a SA ae wae a aaa awe Nov. 1 to Dec. 1 
BMD Dihascweresecesds Nov. 15 to Dec. 15 
2S  eeperrrerrer yy no open season 
Note: Quail shooting permitted between 
8 a.m. and 5 p.m. only. 
PHEASANT (male Chinese, 
and ring-necked.) 
Lyon, Osceola, Hardin, Dickinson, Emmet, 
Winnebago, O’Brien, Sioux, Clay, Palo 
Alto, Kossuth, Hancock, Worth, Mitchell, 
Floyd, Winneshiek, Cerro Gordo, Butler, 
Grundy, Black Hawk, Buchanan, Franklin, 
Wright, Humboldt, Pocahontas, Buena Vista, 
Cherokee, Plymouth, Woodbury, Sac, Ida, 
Calhoun, Howard, Chickasaw, Bremer, and 
Fayette counties; and portions of Monona, 
Harrison, and Pottawattamie counties, ly- 
ing west of Highway 75, and portions of 
Pottawattamie, Mills, and Fremont coun- 


Mongolian, 


ties, lying west of Highway 275........ 
OP a ee eee Nov. 12 to Nov. 14 
SS SP errr no open season 

Note: Pheasant shooting permitted be- 


tween 12 noon and 5 p.m. only. 
HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE 

O’Brien, Sioux, Lyon, Osceola, Dickinson, 
Emmet, Kossuth, Winnebago, Worth, Palo 
Alto, and Clay counties. Nov. r2 to Nov. 14 
i . freee rere re no open season 

Note: Partridge shooting permitted be- 
tween 12 noon and 5 p.m. only. 

Bag and possession limits: RABBIT, 10 
a day, 20 in possession. SQUIRREL, 6 a 
day, 12 in possession. QUAIL, 8 a day or 
in possession. PHEASANT, 3 a day, 6 in 
possession. HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE, 
2 a day or in possession. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident or alien, 
$15. Resident, hunting and fishing, $1.50; 
hunting only, $1. 

Interstate transportation: Nonresident 
may take from State possession limit of 
game birds and animals lawfully killed, if 
open for inspection, and if hunting license 
is shown on request. 


KANSAS 


a en eee no close season 
FOX SQUIRREL......Aug. 1 to Jan. 1 
1 eee Nov. 20 to Nov. 30 
PRAIRIE CHICKEN, DEER, PHEAS- 


ANT, GRAY SQUIRREL, BLACK 

1. Sa no open season 

Bag and possession limits: RABBIT, 
FOX SQUIRREL, no limits. QUAIL, 10 a 
day, 25 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $7. Res- 
ident, $1. To hunt quail, all persons hav- 
ing a hunting license must also have in 
their possession a quail stamp (issued by 
county clerks; fee, 50 cents). 

Interstate transportation: Export of 
game from State prohibited. A_ resident, 
under hunting license and affidavit of 
lawful killing and possession, may ship to 
himself, once a season, not more than 2 
days’ limit of two kinds of game taken by 
himself. 


KENTUCKY 


tp | as .. Aug. 1 to Nov. 30 
RACCOON, OPOSSUM. Nov. 15 to Dee. 31 
QUAIL, RABBIT...... Nov. 24 to Jan. 9 
DEER, WILD TURKEY, IMPORTED 

gi Ts eee no open season 

Bag and possession limits: SQUIRREL, 
12 a day, 24 in possession. RACCOON, 


OPOSSUM, no limits. QUAIL, 12 a day, 
24 in possession, 75 a season. RABBIT, no 
limits. 
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Hunting licenses: Nonresident or alien, 
$10.50. Resident, $1. 

Interstate transportation: A licensee may 
transport game lawfully killed and pos- 
sessed by himself. 


LOUISIANA 


SCOERREL, CHIPREUNE, occ ccinnccs: 

LethwerthenanceeEsdnaes Oct. 1 to Jan. 15 
HARE, RABBIT....... Oct. 1 to Mar. 1 
DEER (male)..........Nov. 1 to Jan. 1 
I rr es oS 
RACCOON, OPOSSUM..Nov. 20 to Feb. 1 
QUAIL, PARTRIDGE.Dec. 5 to Feb. 25 


pf) Be yy) % ee no open season 

Bag and possession limits: SQUIRREL, 
10 a day, 120 a season. CHIPMUNK, 10 a 
day, 120 a season. HARE, RABBIT, no 
limits. DEER, 1 a day, 5 a season. BEAR, 
1a day, 5 a season. RACCOON, OPOS- 
SUM, no limits. QUAIL, PARTRIDGE, 
15 a day, 120 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15; 
nonresident 4-day, $5. Resident, $1. Alien 
resident, $15. 

Interstate transportation: Nonresident 
licensee may carry with him out of State, 
under his license and tag, 1 day’s limit of 
game birds. 


er Oct. 1 to Nov. 30 
SE o's birt ks Weceaion Oct. 1 to Feb. 28 
Exceptions: Franklin and Somerset 
SN eer Oct. 1 to Mar. 31 
GRAY SQUIRREL...... Oct. 1 to Oct. 31 
be te et) ETT Oct. 1 to Nov. 15 
DEER (either sex) 
Aroostook, Penobscot, Somerset, Piscata- 
quis, Franklin, and Oxford counties...... 
idee biel wast he dec eseha raed Oct. 16 to Nov. 30 
Androscoggin, Cumberland, Kennebec, 
Knox, Lincoln, Sagadahoc, Waldo, and 
York counties..........Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 
Hancock and Washington counties...... 
sdedahiae aia a & oN vias 3 0a ee nn, 
oo a pee Oct. 16 to Feb. 15 
PEK 060 eee se nes oun no open season 


Bag and possession limits: BEAR, no 
limits. RABBIT, 4 a day, 8 in possession. 
SQUIRREL, 4 a day or in _ possession. 
PARTRIDGE, 4 a day or in possession. 
DEER, 1 a season. RACCOON, no limits. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident or alien, 
all game, $15.15; birds and small game, 
$5.15. Nonresidents under 16, birds and 
small game, $2.15. Resident, $1.15. Licenses 
required of nonresidents of any age, and 
of residents more than 18. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident 
licensee may take out, open to view, rab- 
bits lawfully taken by himself, 1 deer and 4 
partridges, under hunting license tags. He 
may also ship out 1 pair of game birds a 
month under special s50-cent transportation 
tag. All deer killed must be registered. 

Warning: There are some local re- 
strictions on hunting. For detailed infor- 
mation concerning regulations for district 
in which you expect to hunt, consult Com- 
missioner, Inland Fisheries and Game, 
State House, Augusta. 


MARYLAND 


oo eee Oct. 1 to Oct. 15 
RACCOON, OPOSSUM..Nov. 1 to Jan. 31 

Note: It is unlawful to hunt raccoon or 
opossum in daytime. 

WILD TURKEY, PARTRIDGE (QUAIL), 
ENGLISH RING-NECKED, MONGOL- 
IAN or MUTANT PHEASANT, 
RUFFED GROUSE, RABBIT or HARE 
2 swaboetasew' Saeaan Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
Exceptions: Garrett and Allegany coun- 

as ics ecind a eee eee Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 

DEER (male, with 2 or more points to one 





OIG Pe FORE R OE Dec. 1 to Dec; 

Exception: On property of the Woodmom 
Rod and Gun Club, Washington C 

etary eS Pe eee Dec. 15 to C. 24 

Bag and possession limits: SQUIRRE| 
6 a day. RACCOON, OPOSSUM, no limit 
WILD TURKEY, 1 a day, 4 a seaso; 
PARTRIDGE (QUAIL), 6 a day. PHEAs 
ANT, 2 a day, 6 a season. RUFFED 
GROUSE, 2 a day, 6 a season. RABBIT 
or HARE, 6 a day. DEER, 1 a season. Pos. 
session limit on all game, 2 days’ ba t 
during any one calendar week. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15. 
nonresident owning real estate assessed 
$500: State, $5.50; county license for coup. 
ty in which real estate is located, $1. 
Resident: State, $5.25; county of residence 
only, $1.25. 

Interstate transportation: It is unlawi 
to ship any game, except waterfow! and 
fur-bearing animals, out of the State. 
is unlawful to ship any game fro: 
county to another, or to any city of the 
State, but a licensee, resident or nonres 
dent, may take out of a county or out of the 
State, if carried in the open as persona 
baggage, 2 days’ bag limit of game that bh 
has hunted and killed. 

Warning: It is unlawful to hunt wher 
the ground is covered with snow, except 
in Garrett, Allegany, and Washingtoi 
counties. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HARE, RABBIT ......;... Oct. 20 to Feb. 1 
Exceptions: Nantucket Co....... a 
ee ae a ee Nov. 20 to Feb. 28 
Res ao ke meke 6 h03 Nov. 15 to Feb. 15 
GRAY SQUIRREL...... Oct. 20 to Nov. 2 
ARE re Oct. 20 to Nov. x 


Exceptions: Berkshire, Essex, Franklir 
Hampden, and Hampshire counties.. 
Coceceteeesessesceseeseosece no open season 
RUFFED GROUSE (partridge)... 

se Retin silgl testable tb atacand Oct. 20 to Nov. 20 
PHEASANT..An open season may be set 

late in the summer. Consult Chief Ward- 

en, Division of Fisheries and Game 

Department of Conservation, 20 Somer- 

set St., Boston, for detailed information 


Ay a ear ee Fe Dec. 6 to Dec. 11 
Exception: Dukes and Norfolk counties 
ee no open season 
Note: Hunting permitted only betweet 


one half hour before sunrise and one halt 
hour after sunset. Only shotguns or bow 
and arrow may be used. 

Bag and possession limits: HARE, 2 4 
day or in possession. RABBIT, 5 a da 
or in possession (Nantucket Co., 3 a day or 
in possession). GRAY SQUIRREL, 5 8 
day, 15 a season. QUAIL, 4 a day, 20 3 
season. RUFFED GROUSE, 3 a day, 15 2 
season. PHEASANT, limits will be set 
when and if season is opened. DEER, 1 4 
season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident citizens, 
hunting and fishing, $15.25; hunting onl) 
$10.25. Nonresident who owns real estate i! 
State assessed at not less than $1,000, 

a member of a hunting club assessed 

less than $1,000 a member, same fee as res! 
dent. Resident citizen, hunting and fis!\ing 
$3.25; hunting only, $2. 

Interstate transportation: A nonres dent 
may take out, under his license, game |aW- 
fully taken. A resident may export «ame 
lawfully killed. 

Note: The Director of the Division o% 
Fisheries and» Game-thas power to r<luce 
bag limits. and<swspend’ or shorten peo 
season on quail and ruffed grouse. 

Warning: Hunting is prohibited bet vee® 
7 a.m. and 1 p. m. on Armistice Day, ov: 
II. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
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Si'ATES AND CANADA— 


MICHIGAN 


Vi-higan Game Zones: Zone 1: All of 
per Peninsula. Zone 2: The part of 
wer Peninsula north of the north line 
6 N. and west of Saginaw Bay. Zone 
2: |] part of the Lower Peninsula south 
of the north line of T. 16 N., including “the 


Phumb. 
COTTONTAIL RABBIT, VARYING or 
SNOWSHOE HARE 


Fone 1.0ckcecadeaeevese s Oct. 1 to Jan. 31 
Zo OO Bs 6 s5 0 odeces Oct. 15 to Dec. 31 
PRA IRIE Cc WICKE N, SHARP-TAILED 
GROUSE 
Tame ts iviarsarenivscnnt Oct. 1 to Oct. 12 
ZONE 2.ccccee dtite'e eae « Oct. 15 to Oct. 31 
ZONE Boccccccvccecveseces no open season 
RUFI I D GROUSE (partridge) 
Zome 8.04 68 enn bbe wees Oct. 1 to Oct. 12 
Zones 32 AME Five dsicsser Oct. 15 to Oct. 31 
RING- NECKED PHEASANT (male) 
ZONE Toccscesssccccescees no open season 
Zones 2 ANE. Qossecdae ces Oct. 15 to Oct. 31 
RACCOON (hunting) 
ZONE Beviesdsstweresedws no open season 
Zones 3 OME. Oi 6065 5%0 Nov. 1 to Dec. 15 
OPOSSUM «60s 0s00.- NOV. 3: OO Jam. $2 
MINK (hunting)........ Nov. 1 to Jan. 31 
DEER (male, with horns not less than 3 
in. above skull)...... Nov. 15 to Nov. 30 
BEAR. i scccevtteoens’ Nov. 15 to Nov. 30 
Vote: There is a special open season for 


aun deer and bear with bow and ar- 
row in Ilosco and Newaygo counties, from 
Nov. 1 to Nov. 14. Special permit must be 
obtained from Department of Conservation 
t Lansing, or district or regional offices. 
MOOSE, ELK, CARIBOU, SQUIRREL, 

QUAIL, SPRUCE HEN, HUNGARIAN 

PAR FT RESPGes bo dc cven no open season 

Bag and possession limits: COTTON- 
rAIL RABBIT, VARYING or SNOW- 
SHOE HARE, an aggregate of 5 a day, 10 
in possession, 50 a season. PRAIRIE 
CHICKE N, SHARP-TAILED GROUSE, 
an aggregate of 5 a day, 10 in possession, 
25 a season. RUFFED GROUSE (par- 
tridge), 5 a day, ro in possession, *. a sea- 
son. RING-NECKED PHEASANT <a 
day, 4 in possession, 6 a season. RAC- 
COON, OPOSSUM, MINK, no _ limits. 
DEER, 1 a season. BEAR, 1 a season. 

Hlunting licenses: Nonresident, deer and 
bear, $25; small game, Zones 1 and 2, $5; 
Zone 3, $15. Resident, deer and bear, 
$2.25; small game, $r. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident 
licensee may take out of State as hand bag- 
gage, open to view, possession limit of 

e birds, rabbit, and squirrel, and may 
hip 1 deer and 1 bear lawfully killed by 


himself when deer-license tag and seal are 
attached. Heads and skins of deer and 
bear, lawfully taken, may be exported, 
green or mounted, under permit. 

_ lV arning: The Department of Conserva- 
tion may at any time shorten or close 


seasons and otherwise restrict the taking of 
ga in any county. There are certain 
local areas closed to hunting. Consult Mich- 
igaii Department of Conservation, Lansing, 


tor detailed information regarding district 
in which you contemplate hunting. 
MINNESOTA 
VA YING HARE or SNOWSHOE RAB- 
er ee TS no close season 
BI R 5 inst opi Geta acdc Apr. 15 to May 15 


SQ' IRREL (gray or fox) Oct. 15 to Jan. 1 
‘e: No open season on black squirrel. 

RA (COQBE Ts. csedeeiin Nov. 10 to Dec. 1 
DE): R. nsigaaleh satis ab whut no open season 
PR IRIE CHICKEN (pinnated grouse), 
\‘ HITE-BREASTED (sharp-tailed ) 

© OUSE, UPLAND PLOVER, QUAIL, 


Sk TEMBER, 4937 


I937-38 


CHINESE RING-NECKED or ENGLISH 
PHEASANT, RUFFED GROUSE (par- 
tridge) ..open seasons will be set late in 
summer if conditions warrant. Consult 

Department of Conservation, St. Paul. 

Bag and possession limits: VARYING 
HARE or SNOWSHOE RABBIT, no limits. 
BEAR, no limits. SQUIRREL, 7 a day, 14 
in possession. RACCOON, no limits. UP- 
LAND GAME BIRDS, limits will be set 
when and if seasons are opened. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident or alien: 
Big game, $50.25; small game, $25. Resi- 
dent: Big game, $2.25; small game, $1. 

Interstate transportation: A_ nonresi- 
dent licensee may ship, consigned to him- 
self, in open season and under his license 
coupons, 25 game birds lawfully taken by 
himself, but not more than the possession 
limit of any one specie a season, and may 
transport such game out of State otherwise 
than by common carrier. 

Note: All hunting is prohibited within 2 
miles of the corporate limits of Duluth, 
Minneapolis, and St. Paul. 


MISSISSIPPI 
FOX (may be hunted only by chasing with 
a eee eee no close season 
WILD TURKEY (gobbler).....4.+..... 
pas cailcad poae abesaete April 1 to April 20 
SOPU TRINA 6 ose ee ss Oct. 1 to Dec. 31 
OPOSSUM (with dogs for food or fur).. 
JatshPasaevdedens anes 2e ae Sa Sd 
ee Nov. 15 to Jan. 31 


DEER (male) 
Tunica, Quitman, Panola, Tallahatchie, Le- 
flore, Sunflower, Yazoo, Humphreys, War- 
ren, Bolivar, Grenada, Jackson, George, 
Greene, Wayne, Adams, Wilkinson, Jeffer- 
son, Claiborne, Issaquena, Sharkey, and 
Washington counties....Nov. 20 to Dec. 1 
and Dec. 20 to Jan. 1 
Rankin, Leake, Madison, and Scott coun- 


DS dairarces dé ein acted Dec. 20 to Jan. 1 
nn Me Bg LETT ee no open season 
RABBIT (with gun)....Nov. 20 to Jan. 31 


Note: Licensed hunters may hunt rabbit 
with dogs and sticks throughout the year. 


| rer eer Dec. 10 to Jan. 31 
a Por er ey errr no open season 
oa | a ree no open season 


Bag and possession limits: WILD TUR- 
KEY, 1 a season. SQUIRREL, 8 a day, 16 
in possession. OPOSSUM, RACCOON, no 
limits. DEER, 1 a season. RABBIT, ro a 
day, 20 in possession. QUAIL, 12 a day, 
24 in possession. 

Hunting licenses: 
$25.25; county, $10.25. 
$3.25; county, $1.25. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident 
licensee may ship or carry out of State dur- 
ing open season 1 buck deer, 1 turkey gob- 
bler, 20 rabbits, 16 squirrels, 24 quail, and 
raccoon and opossum in possession. Pack- 
ages must have attached an affidavit that 
game was lawfully killed, is being shipped 
to licensee’s home, and is not for sale. 


Nonresident: State, 
Resident: State, 


MISSOURI 

SE rere no close season 
ap 4 > Se June 1 to Nov. 30 
DEER (male, with 4 or more points to one 

ae ene ee Oct. 28, 29, and 30 
QUAIL (bobwhite)....Nov. 10 to Dec. 31 
RACCOON, OPOSSUM. .Nov. 15 to Jan. 15 
WILD TUBBEY.,..<%:. Dec. 1 to Dec. 31 
PUGAROIAIN © nes 0'5 be 0005 5000 no open season 


Bag and possession limits: RABBIT, no 
limits. SQUIRREL, 1o a day. DEER, 1 a 
season. QUAIL, 10 a day, 15 in possession. 
RACCOON, OPOSSUM, no limits. WILD 
TURKEY, 1 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident or alien, 
$10. Resident: State, $2.50; county of resi- 


dence and adjoining counties, $1. Special 
deer tag required in addition to hunting 
license, nonresident, $50; resident, $1.50. 

Interstate transportation: No more than 
possession limit of game may be exported. 
Must be carried openly as baggage or ex- 
press, or in owner’s possession. 


MONTANA 


GROUSE (sharp-tailed, blue, ruffed, fool 
hen), PRAIRIE CHICKEN, SAGE 
i ie be Open season will be es- 
tablished late in summer. Consult Fish 
and Game Commission, Helena, about 
Sept. 1. 

BEAR (Adult) ........5. Oct. 15 to May 14 
Warning: It is unlawful to kill a fe- 

male bear with cubs at her side. It is un- 

lawful to use dogs in hunting bear. Bear 
hunters must have a big game license. 

DEER (male, with horns not less than 4 
GN NER « cet iicrtice ead Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 
Exceptions: The portion of Ravalli Co. 

drained by the west fork of the Bitter Root 

River, and the portion of Ravalli Co. west 

of the Bitter Root River and north of the 

confluence of the east and west forks of 
the “Batter” Tames WOR once c:c ie cc sewes 

TTT? Peek & Meee ok Sept. 20 to Oct. 20 

Roosevelt, Richland, Dawson, Prairie, Wi- 

baux, Fallon, Custer, and Carter counties 

5 0 Nigh ai Sx ak bt Oe aie Sorel ete Nov. 1 to Nov. 3 

Yellowstone, Daniels, Sheridan, Rosebud, 

Musselshell, Powder River, Carter, Mc- 

Cone, Carbon, Phillips, Garfield, Petrole- 

um, Treasure, Liberty, Toole, Blaine, Teton, 

and Valley counties; and the parts of 

Glacier and Pondera counties in the Lewis 

and Clark National Forest; and the part 

of Gallatin Co. north of the south line of 
lownship 4, North, M. P. M.; and the part 
of Big Horn Co. east of the 107th Meridian 
sia hSS acd pill a Kini ata Sasa rae ae no open season 

Note: Female deer may be hunted in 

Mineral, Glacier, Lake, Sanders, Missoula, 

Granite, and Ravalli counties. 

oF RAR a Ler Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 
Exceptions: Part of Ravalli Co. drained 

by the west fork of the Bitter Root River, 

and part of Ravalli Co. west of the Bitter 

Root River and north of the confluence of 

the east and west forks of the Bitter Root 

BMG sa cvccasacten kes Sept. 20 to Oct. 20 

Rest of Ravalli Co....... no open season 
Warning: The State Fish and Game 

Commission, in its discretion, may shorten 

the open season in Ravalli Co. 

Part of Granite Co. south and west of the 

Deer Lodge River......Nov. 12 to Nov. 15 

Rest of Granite Co....... no open season 

Note: Elk of either sex may be hunted in 

the open portion of Granite Co. 


Part of Lewis and Clark Co.......... dian 
sid high vin se Oct. 15 to Dec. 1 
Part of Lewis and Clark Co.......... har 
ay dus ential haisreleina cae Nov. 1 to Nov. 15 
Rest of Lewis and Clark Co........... - 
eee Pre MAE ee no open season 


Parts of Missoula and Powell counties in 
the drainage area of the Clearwater River 
and its tributaries, and parts of those coun- 
ties north of the Big Blackfoot River and 
east of the drainage area of the Clearwater 
River; the part of Missoula Co. within the 
drainage area of the Swan River and its 
tributaries; and parts of Missoula and 
Powell counties within the drainage area 
of the south fork of the Flathead River and 


Se ee Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 
Rest of Missoula and Powell counties.... 
ESE hoa Rene oe no open season 


Part of Gallatin Co. north of the township 
line between townships 3 and 4 north.... 


Kediewae de cgak? aaeenes eee no open season 
Rest of Gallitin Co.....Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 
gg Oe er ree Oct. 15 to March 1 


Warning: The open season in Park Co. 
may be closed at any time on 5 days’ notice. 
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Part of Teton Co......... Oct. 15 to Dec. 1 

Rest of Teton Co......... no open season 

Deer Lodge, Fergus, Choteau, Valley, Gold- 

en Valley, Daniels, Roosevelt, Fallon, Wi- 

baux, Richland, Phillips, Stillwater, 

Sanders, Silver Bow, Broadwater, Mus- 

selshell, Hill, Sheridan, Judith Basin, Mc- 

Cone, Big Horn, Lincoln, Rosebud, Beaver- 

head, Powder River, Garfield, Carbon, 

Cascade, Meagher, Blaine,* Yellowstone, 

Liberty, Carter, Custer, Prairie, Dawson, 

Toole, Treasure, Wheatland, Lake, Jef- 

ferson, and Sweet Grass counties........ 

5 Aor a iiardekabtiakia teats aacavek adcnr’ no open season 

MOUNTAIN GOAT (adult) 

No general open season. Season (probably 

from Oct. 15 to Nov. 15, may be opened in 

Lewis and Clark, Teton, Flathead, and 

Ravalli counties. Consult State Fish and 

Game Warden, Helena. 

MOUNTAIN SHEEP, QUAIL, RING- 
NECKED PHEASANT, HUNGARIAN 
PARTRIDGE, WILD TURKEY....... 
ibihnnhideadeckebewe whe no open season 
Bag and possession limits: GROUSE 

(sharp-tailed, blue, ruffed, fool hen), 

PRAIRIE CHICKEN, SAGE HEN, an ag- 

gregate of 5 a day or in possession. BEAR, 

1 a season. DEER, 1 a season. ELK, 1 a 

season. MOUNTAIN GOAT, 1 a season. 
Hunting licenses: Nonresident, general 

hunting, $30; game birds only, $10. Alien, 
game animals, $50; game birds, $30. Resi- 
dent: “Sportsman’s license,” general hunting 
and fishing, $5; game birds and fishing, $2 

—game animals, $1 additional. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident 
may export under his license game he has 
lawfully taken, 


NEBRASKA 
PAIS Bs cectccseeseses No close season 
SQUIRREL. 2c ccccceces Oct. 1 to Dec. 31 
PUM ces btetcareckaedsens Nov. 1 to Feb. 15 


OPOSSUM, RACCOON. Nov. 16 to Feb. 15 
PHEASANT, PRAIRIE CHICKEN, 

GROUSE 

Note: State Game Commission may open 
season. 

DEER, ANTELOPE....no open season 

Warning: All open seasons and bag lim- 
its are subject to change after federal mi- 
gratory bird regulations have been consid- 
ered. Consult Game, Forestation and Parks 
Commission, Lincoln, before hunting. 

Bag and possession limits: RABBIT, no 
limits. SQUIRREL, 10 a day or in posses- 
sion. FOX, no limits. OPOSSUM, 3 a day or 
in possession. RACCOON, 3 a day or in 
possession. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, fee charged 
for nonresident license same as in appli- 
cant’s State, but not less than $10.10. Resi- 
dent, $1.10. 

Interstate transportation: Game, lawfully 
taken and not for sale, may be transported 
by express or baggage during the open 
season when tagged, etc., as required by 
Game Commission, and accompanied by 
shipper. Shipments must not contain more 
than the possession bag limit of any species. 


NEVADA 


Warning: The State Fish and Game 
Commission establishes open seasons on 
deer and upland game, but the various 
Boards of County Commissioners have the 
power to shorten or close seasons on any or 
all game. For detailed information consult 
county -authorities, or Nevada Fish and 
Game Commission, Box 678, Reno. Don’t 
shoot before getting official information 
concerning county open seasons. At the 
time of going to press the Fish and Game 
Commission had not decided definitely on 
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NEW GAME LAWS FOR UNITED 


the dates of this year’s open seasons, but 
supplied the following forecast of the prob- 
able general open seasons: 


BEAR, SQUIRREL........ no close season 
ee Aug. 1 and 2 
DEER (male, with branched horns)..... 
Eero etetask «and Oct. 3 to Nov. 1 
PHEASANT, QUAIL, GROUSE......... 
(idea aned tines s.oabcs Oct. 15 to Nov. 1 
COTTONTAIL RABBIT, MOUNTAIN 
I See ee oe 


Bag and .possession limits: BEAR, 
SQUIRREL, no limits. SAGE HEN, 5 a 
day. DEER, 1 a season. PHEASANT, 3 
a day. QUAIL, to a day. GROUSE, 3 a 
day. COTTONTAIL RABBIT, 5 a day. 
MOUNTAIN HARE, 2 a day. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $10. 
Alien, $25. Declarant alien, $10. Resident, 
$2.50. Deer tags, $1 (required of holders 
of hunting license to hunt deer). 

Interstate transportation: One day’s limit 
of game may be exported from State, if it 
is not for sale. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FOX (with gun)........ Sept. 1 to Feb. 28 
RUFFED GROUSE (PARTRIDGE).... 

Pp a er eae Oct. 1 to Nov. 30 
SQUIRREL (gray)....... Oct. 1 to Oct. 31 


RACCOON (with gun)..Oct. 1 to Dec. 1 
Barettien: Gerais Cen. i ccc cisiiacsses 
CuheceeWbene hea thee nee Oct. 15 to Dec. 1 
BARE, RABBIT ........ Oct. 1 to Jan. 31 
PHEASANT (male)....Nov. 1 to Nov. 1o 
Exceptions: Coos and Carroll counties. . 


OPEL, SES EESE ee no open season 
Tey rere Dec. 1 to Dec. 15 
Exceptions: Coos, Carroll, and Grafton 
Css caNcesentoeadd Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 
EO Te ere ee no open season 


Bag and possession limits: FOX, no 
limits. RUFFED GROUSE, 4 a day, 25 
a season. SQUIRREL, 5 a day. RAC- 
COON, 3 a day, to a season. HARE, 3 a 
day; RABBIT, 5 a day, but not more than 
5 in all of hare and rabbit a day. PHEAS- 
ANT, 1 a day, 4 a season. DEER, 1 a sea- 
son. Possession limited to 2 days’ limit of 
all game. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15.15. 
Resident, $2.50. 

Interstate transportation: Nonresident 
may take out of the State, under his hunt- 
ing license, 2 days’ limit of game birds, and 
under license coupon, 1 deer. See State 
laws for detailed information. 


NEW JERSEY 


Gas cesecensss Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
Warning: Raccoon may not be hunted 
during the open season for deer. 


RABBIT, HARE, SQUIRREL (GRAY, 


BLACK, FOX), WILD TURKEY, 
RUFFED GROUSE (PARTRIDGE), 
PRAIRIE CHICKEN, HUNGARIAN 
PARTRIDGE, ENGLISH or RING- 
NECKED PHEASANT (male)........ 
bea gh whaewsehbeende Nov. 1o to Dec. 15 
ee err ee Nov. 10 to Dec. 15 
Exceptions: Bergen, Essex, Hudson, 
Hunterdon, Morris, Passaic, Somerset, Sus- 
sex, Union, and Warren counties........ 
Sa SEP: Aer no open season 
DEER (male, with horns not less than 3-in. 
PE rk ot wreaks Dec. 17 to Dec. 21 


Warning: The killing of a deer must be 
reported to Board of Fish and Game Com- 
missioners, Trenton, or to warden of 
county, within 48 hours. ; 

Bag and possession limits: RACCOON, 
15 a season. RABBIT, HARE, 6 a day. 
SQUIRREL, 6 a day. RUFFED GROUSE, 
3 a day. HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE, 3 
a day. PHEASANT, 2 a day, 30 a season. 
QUAIL, 10 a day. DEER, 1 a season. 





Hunting licenses: Nonresident and lien 
hunting and fishing, $10.50. Resident, ‘unt. 
ing and fishing, $3.10; hunting only, $2.10 
residents between 10 and 14, $1; may hun 
only when accompanied by an adult licensee 
Alien prohibited from hunting or owning 
shotgun or rifle unless he is owner of rea| 
property in State valued at $2,000, above 
encumbrances. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident 
licensee in 1 day may carry from State 
the daily bag limit of game, open to view, 
but not more than 2 days’ limit may be 
exported in 1 calendar week. 


NEW MEXICO 
DUSKY or BLUE GROUSE....... 
ceckessthesdessevss Sept. 20 to Sept. 26 
ft eee Oct. 1 to Dec. 10 


Warning: Use of dogs to hunt bear pro- 
hibited during open season for deer. 
DEER (MULE, VIRGINIA, and ARI- 

ZONA WHITE-TAIL) male, with horns 

at least 6-in. long cocees Nov. 1 to Nov. 15 

Warning: No open season on Sand-hil| 
White-tailed Deer. 

ELK (bull, with 3 or more points on each 
OS See 1 to Nov. 1s 
Note: Elk hunting restricted to holders 

of 100 special $10 permits for Upper Pecos 

watershed. Permittees to be determined by 
drawings. Applications received up to Sept 

30, by Department of Game and Fish, 

Santa Fe. 


WILD TURKEY, SQUIRREL........ 
re ee ae ee Nov. 1 to Nov. 15 

QUAIL (except bobwhite).......... 
eee ace ae 6005.05 02 we eee a Oe ee, 30 
Warning: No open season on bobwhite 

quail. 

ANTELOPE. ..... Open season may be set 
late in summer, if conditions then warrant. 

PHEASANT ...... Seasons may be opened 
late in summer, if conditions warrant. 

PRAIRIE CHICKEN..... no open season 


Bag and possession limits: GROUSE, 5 
a season. Bear, 1 a season. DEER, 1 a 
season. ELK, 1 a season. WILD TURKEY, 
2 a season. SQUIRREL, 5 a season. QUAIL, 
12 a day or in possession, 48 a season. AN- 
TELOPE, PHEASANT, regulations to be 
issued if seasons are opened. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, general 
hunting and fishing, $35.25; general hunt- 
ing, $30.25; big game only, $25.25; birds 
only, $10.25. Resident, general hunting and 
fishing, $5; general hunting, $4.50; big 
game only, $3; birds only, $2.50; birds and 
fish, $4.50. Aliens not permitted to hunt or 
to own or possess a rifle or shotgun. 

Interstate transportation: Licensee may 
carry out of State, during open season, 
game legally killed. Permits required to 
ship game out by common carrier; fees 
$1.25 for bag limit of big game; 50 cents 
for bag limit of other game. 


NEW YORK 


DEER (with horns not less than 3-in. long 
Clinton, Essex, Franklin, Fulton, Hamilton, 
Herkimer, Jefferson, Lewis, Oneida, Os 
wego, Saratoga, St. Lawrence, Warren, an¢ 
Washington counties...Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 


Ulster, Sullivan, Rensselaer, Delaware 
Columbia, Orange, Schoharie, Greene 
Dutchess, and Otsego counties....... 
Cetadeuansestikversas eee 2a wey. 
Ne eer no open se.son 


Note: In Dutchess, Otsego, and S:ho- 
harie counties, and in Herkimer Co. south 
of main line of N. Y. Central Railr: ad, 
only shotguns loaded with slugs or hot 
not smaller than buckshot may be use. 12 
hunting deer. 

BEAR (at least 1-year-old)........ 

606m a S46 ESbR8 SO bsCen Oct. 15 to Novy. 15 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
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Fx: -ptions: Clinton, Delaware, Essex, 
Frat _ Greene, and Ulster counties..... 
.'o0 canes Oct. 15 to Dec. 31 

sol REL (eae, Diath; BOR) t.% <5 kes. 
eT er Oe rey Oct. 18 to Nov. 15 
Fx pouss Tipit TORO 05535 coves ces 
vepekeieaneckas Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
Genesee, Niagara, and Orleans counties 
eee ee no open season 
GROUSE or PAS REG e sci cces onan 
Perr ees Oct. 18 to Nov. 15 
Exception: Long Island...........0.0. 
eee ere Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
VARYING HARE...... Oct. 18 to Jan. 31 
Exceptions: Leng Island... os eiesccs%.: 
Te ey Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 


Allegany, Cattaraugus, Chemung, Chenan- 
go, Erie, Livingston, Madison, Niagara, 
Tompkins, Wyoming, and Yates counties 
Pet et. Serene no open season 
COTTONTAIL RABBIT Oct. 18 to Jan. 31 
Exceptions: Wayne, Orleans, Livingston, 
and Schuyler counties. .Oct. 18 to Mar. 31 


Long lel@OGs .5s5 sane ss Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
Erie Co... wwetaaganeio ers Oct. 18 to Jan. 1 
Rockland Cais snes wes Nov. 15 to Jan. 15 
Niagara and Wyoming counties......... 

Pee ON ee Oct. 18 to Dec. 31 


PHEASANT (male) .. Oct. 18 to Oct. 30 
except intervening Sunday 


Exceptied: Tetet Tans... 06s dcens ses 
ave dgekatakeeern Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
QUAIL 
Leng lelua@ iss s2s<cen Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
Putnam and Westchester counties......... 
shoes es Peegeeare Nov. 1 to Nov. 15 
Rest of SMGc.c.cs cbidvcicone no open season 
RACCOGH 6 u3 diate Nov. 1 to Feb. 10 


Exceptions: Cayuga, Tompkins, Tioga, 
Wayne, Seneca, Schuyler, Chemung, On- 
tario, Yates, Steuben, Monroe, Livingston, 
Allegany, Orleans, Genesee, Wyoming, 
Niagara, Erie, Cattaraugus, and Chautau- 


Gua COUMtES. 6 55.5 605s Nov. 1 to Jan. 20 
HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE .......... 
TTT T Ty eri eee no open season 


Bag and possession limits: DEER, 1 a 
season. BEAR, 1 a season. SQUIRREL, 5 
a day. GROUSE or PARTRIDGE, 3 a 
day, 15 a season, (Long Island, 2 a day, 15 
a season). VARYING HARE, 3 a day, 
RABBIT, 6 a day, but not more than an ag- 
gregate of 6 a day of hare and rabbit. In 
Chautauqua Co., 4 rabbits, 2 hares a day. 
PHEASANT, 2 a day, 6 a season, (Long Is- 
land, 4 a day, 30 a season). QUAIL, 4 a 
day, 10 a season, (Long Island, 6 a day, 40 
RACCOON, no limits. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, hunting, 
fishing, and trapping, $10.50. Resident, 
2.25. Special deer license, nonresident or 
alien, $10.50; resident, $1.25. Alien not 
permitted to hunt except under special li- 
cense from Conservation Department, or to 


1 season). 


own or possess a shotgun or rifle. 

Interstate transportation: Any licensee 
may export 1 deer, 1 bear, and 1 day’s limit 
of other game in 1 day during open season 
by ins other than parcel post. If shipped 
by common carrier, shipping permit is re- 
quired, except for deer. Head, hide, and 
teet of animals, and plumage or skin of 
gan irds, legally taken, may be exported 
ata time, 

NORTH CAROLINA 
DE} mele pots aes di2 Oct. 1 to Jan. 1 


Ex eptions: Adleghany, Ashe, McDow- 
ell, Sorry, Wilkes, Yadkin, and Yancey 
COURTICS . .. cs eae eeeaed no open season 
BRAR. . .c sas eaenunnemaus ds Oct. 1 to Jan. 1 

Ex. -ptions: Alleghany, Wilkes, Caldwell, 


Burke and Rutherford counties, and all 
count cs west of them....Oct. 20 to Jan. 1 
OPO UM, RACCOON (with gun or dogs) 

eee NS ae Oct. 1 to Feb. 1 
WU RRERs cps adendvare Oct. 1 to Jan. 31 


SEP” MBER, 1937 


VOU a GA 


Exceptions: Ashe Co...Sept. 1 to Nov. 15 
Alleghany, Avery, Buncombe, Burke, Cald- 
well, Cherokee, Clay, Graham, Haywood, 
Henderson, Jackson, Macon, Madison, Mitch- 
ell, McDowell, Polk, Rutherford, Stokes, 
Surry, Swain, Transylvania, Watauga, 
Wilkes, and Yancey counties............ 
OUT Ts CTL err eny Sept. 15 to Dec. 15 
Alamance, Alexander, Anson, Caswell, 
Chatham, Davie, Durham, Forsyth, Frank- 


lin, Granville, Guilford, Northampton, 
Orange, Person, Rockingham, Rowan, 
Vance, and Warren counties............ 
FEE Te eer Sept. 1 to Sept. 30, and 
Nov. 20 to Jan. 31 

2. Sere Npv. 20 to Feb. 15 
Exceptions: Ashe Co...Nov. 20 to Jan. 2 
ee errr ere Nov. 25 to Jan. 31 
RABBIT. .......0:..2..NOV, 20 to Feb. 25 
Exceptions: Ashe Co...Nov. 20 to Jan. 2 
gt ee rere Nov. 25 to Jan. 31 
WILD TUREEY....... Nov. 20 to Feb. 15 


Exceptions: GastonCo...Nov.25to Feb. 15 
Alleghany, Ashe, Surry, Wilkes, and Yad- 
i EO ee no open season 
RUFFED GROUSE....Nov. 20 to Dec. 15 

Bag and possession limits: DEER, 1 a 
day, 2 in possession, 3 a season. BEAR, 2 a 
season. OPOSSUM, RACCOON, no limits. 
SQUIRREL, 10 a day. QUAIL, 10 a day, 
150 a season. RABBIT, no limits. WILD 
TURKEY, 1 a day, 2 in possession, 3 a sea- 
son. RUFFED GROUSE, 2 a day, 10 a 
season. It is unlawful to have more than 
2 days’ bag limit of any game in possession. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident or alien, 
$15.25. Resident: State, $2.10; county, $1.10. 

Interstate transportation: Nonresident li- 
censee, under permit from Game Commis- 
sioner, may export, except by parcel post, 
not more than 2 male deer and 2 wild tur- 
keys a season, and not more than 2 days’ 
limit of other game animals and birds. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


PRAIRIE CHICKEN (pinnated grouse), 
SHARP-TAILED (white-breasted ) 
GRUPOS 6 bskicccness Sept. 16 to Oct. 16 

RUFFED GROUSE (partridge) 

Bottineau, Cavalier, Pembina, and Rolette 


EE ee Pe Oct. 7 to Oct. 16 
eR no open season 
CHINESE RING-NECKED, MONGO- 
LIAN, and ENGLISH PHEASANT 
(URAEE) sw ccasnceses eas Oct. 15 to Nov. 1 
va kpnae 40 oa tewe teas anl Oct. 15 to Nov. 1 
DEER (male) 2... <2 Nov. 16 to Nov. 25 


Exceptions: Bowman, Slope, Billings, 
Golden Valley, McKenzie south of Town- 
ship 150, Divide, Burke, Renville, Ward, 
Bottineau west of Range 76, McHenry, 
Pierce, Benson, Ramsey, Towner, Cavalier, 
Nelson, Grand Forks, Walsh, and Pembina 
COMMMIOS < 0.5.40 sosecsesscene no open season 

Bag and possession limits: PRAIRIE 
CHICKEN, SHARP-TAILED GROUSE, 
RUFFED GROUSE, CHINESE RING- 
NECKED, MONGOLIAN, ENGLISH 
PHEASANT (male), aggregate of 5 a day, 
but not more than 4 shall be grouse of any 
specie; aggregate of 10 in _ possession. 
DEER, 1 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, deer, $50; 
other game, $25. Resident, deer, $5; other 
game, $1.50. Aliens not permitted to hunt. 

Interstate transportation: Nonresident 
licensee may carry with him from State, 
under license tag, 1 deer and 2 days’ limit 
of game, if open to view and labeled with 
his name, address, and license number. 

Warning: All laws subject to regula- 
tions by which Governor may see fit further 
to protect game birds or animals. Changes 
in law are possible after release of federal 
migratory game bird regulations. Consult 
Game and Fish Commission, Bismark, about 
Sept. 1. 


GROUNDHOG. <a0-c0s00 no close season 
2). ) per Sept. 25 to Oct. ro 
HARE, RABBIT........ Nov. 15 to Jan. 1 
RING-NECKED PHEASANT (male) and 


Pe eee ere tS ee Nov. 15 to Nov. 25 
RED FOX 
Hamilton, Clermont, Brown, Highland, 
Adams, Scioto, Pike, Ross, Lawrence, Jack- 
son, Vinton, Hocking, Fairfield, Licking, 
Holmes, Coshocton, Muskingum, Perry, 
Morgan, Athens, Meigs, Gallia, Tuscara- 
was, Guernsey, Noble, Washington, Harrie 
son, Belmont, and Monroe counties....+.. 
sake «aes } ac soles 6 tol cig os a, 
Doent OF Diss i 0980000084 no close season 
SEB Seer no close season 
OPOSSUM, RACCOON..Nov. 15 to Feb. 1 
RUFFED GROUSE, DEER............ 

PO Pe ee ere no open season 

Bag and possession limits: GROUND- 
HOG, no limits. SQUIRREL, 4 a day, 8 in 
possession. HARE, RABBIT, 5 a day or in 
possession. PHEASANT, 2 a day, 4 in pos- 
session. HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE, 4 a 
day, 8 in possession. FOX, OPOSSUM, no 
limits. RACCOON, 2 a night per party. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15.25. 
Resident, $1.25. Aliens not permitted to 
hunt. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident 
licensee may take with him from State, un- 
der his license, 2 days’ limit of game ani- 
mals killed by himself. No game birds may 
be taken from the State. 

Warning: Changes in seasons and limits 
may be made late in the summer. Consuit 
the Conservation Division, Ohio Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Columbus, after Sept. 1. 


OKLAHOMA 


8 Spe 4 6 Sapper pred May 15 to Jan. 1 
CARs a in's tcinisnd o's agrieit Nov. 20 to Jan. 2 
Note: Quail may not be hunted except 
on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday of 
each week during open season, and on 
Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day, and 
New Year’s Day, or the preceding Satur- 
days if these fall on Sundays. 
DEER, WILD TURKEY..no open season 

Bag and possession limits: SQUIRREL, 
10 a day. QUAIL, 10 a day, 50 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15. Resi- 
dent citizen, $1.25. Alien, $25. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident 
licensee may carry to his home 2 days’ bag 
limit of game birds if license permit is at- 
tached. 


OREGON 


| OF! ee ee ee no close season 
Exceptions: Jackson, Josephine, and Kla- 
math counties.......... Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 
DEER (male, with forked horns)........ 
vsitesa sebebukacik ins Sept. 20 to Oct. 25 
QUAIL (California or valley and bob- 
white quail only) 
Clatsop, Columbia, Tillamook, Benton, 
Washington, Multnomah, Yamhill, Clacka- 
mas, Lincoln, Polk, Marion, Lane, Linn, 
Douglas, Coos, Curry, Josephine, Jackson, 
Wasco, Sherman, Gilliam, Morrow, Uma- 
tilla, Deschutes, Crook, Lake, and Wheeler 


COUNGMES... ci sc ssievsve sts Oct. 15 to Oct. 31 
Riesmath: Cai. osc wk sas c¥ee Oct. 1 to Oct. 31 
Wallowa Co. (California or valley quail 
ee ne Oct. 15 to Oct. 31 
Rest of Bteh0s.s s02\5.no.0cs.ce no open season 


Warning: No open season on native blue 
mountain-quail. 
SQUIRREL (silver gray), BLUE GROUSE 
(sooty grouse), RUFFED GROUSE (na- 
tive pheasant) ....s2000. no open season 
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CHINESE PHEASANT (male) 

Clatsop, Columbia, Washington, Yamhill, 
Polk, Benton, Lane, Linn, Douglas, Coos, 
Josephine, Jackson, Marion, Clackamas, 
Multnomah, Hood River, Wasco, Sherman, 
Gilliam, Morrow, Umatilla, Wallowa, Un- 
ion, Baker, Grant, Crook, Wheeler, Kla- 


math, and Deschutes counties............ 
(nbeCRE ASO OES OOO CSEROS Oct. 15 to Oct. 31 
BOOENeNS GRicssicsccess Oct. 1 to Oct. 31 
eeeney Cais cccces Oct. 20, 23, 27, and 30 
i COE ss nccw ies n anes no open season 
HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE 

eo rr Oct. 1 to Oct. 31 


Wasco, Sherman, Wheeler, Union, Umatil- 
la, Wallowa, Baker, and Morrow counties 
,chasnawetenewetenan tas Oct. 15 to Oct. 31 
kg Freee no open season 
ELK (bull, with horns) 

Restricted areas in Union, Umatilla, Grant, 


Walla Walla, and Baker counties........ 
te deeedadkedoedadd ku Nov. 8 to Nov. 18 
Klamath Co...........Nov. 8, 9, and 10 
a | Serer ee no open season 


Warning: Elk hunters must obey special 
regulations as to equipment, checking in 
and out of open areas, care of kill, etc. De- 
tailed information may be obtained from 
Oregon State Game Commission, Portland. 
EY nab enon enes Nov. 15 to Feb. 15 

Bag and possession limits: BEAR, no 
limits. DEER, 2 Columbian blacktail or 1 
mule deer a season. QUAIL, 10 in 7 con- 
secutive days. CHINESE PHEASANT: 
East of the Cascades, 4 a day, 8 in 7 con- 
secutive days; west of the Cascades, 2 a 
day, 4 in 7 consecutive days; in Harney 
Co., 3 a day. HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE, 
6 a day, 12 in 7 consecutive days. ELK, 1 
a season. RACCOON, no limits. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15; elk 
tag, $25 additional. Alien: Special $25 gun 
license in addition to hunting license. Resi- 
dent: Game and fish, $5; game only, $3; 
elk tag, $3 additional. Resident between 
14 and 18, $1; not good for deer or elk. 

Interstate transportation: Export of game 
prohibited except under permit from State 
Game Warden showing kind of game, and 
names and addresses of consignor and 
consignee. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


WOODCHUCK....... Nov. 1 to Sept. 15 
WILD TURKEY......Nov. 1 to Nov. 25 
Exceptions: Clarion, Clearfield, Forest, 
Schuylkill, Venango, and Warren counties 
Sol ak atk etal a oa oa aaa no open season 
RUFFED GROUSE, BOBWHITE QUAIL, 
GAMBEL’S QUAIL, VALLEY QUAIL 
ee err eT cer yT re Nov. 1 to Nov. 13 


RING-NECKED PHEASANT (male), 
BLACKBIRD........ Nov. 1 to Nov. 25 
it CE EEE OE Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 


COE ROC ee MAES 56 cs cscenssvasic 
seuvhehwawesdevsanet Nov. 1 to Nov. 25 
SQUIRREL (gray, black, fox).......... 
Sinheuaobaneesvess us Nov. 1 to Nov. 25 
RED SQUIRREL......Nov. 1 to Aug. 15 
Joy) ee Nov. 15 to Feb. 28 
BEAR (ever 8 year GIG)... cccccccccccss 
Pe nnhacde sone cer ay Nov. 15 to Nov. 20 
DEER (male, with 2 or more points to 1 
|) ee ee ....Nov. 29 to Dec. 11 
Note: In some counties there will be a 
special open season for killing deer of ei- 
ther sex without visible horns or antlers 
under special permit costing $2. For de- 
tailed information consult the Pennsylvania 

Game Commission, Harrisburg. 

HARE (snowshoe, varying)............. 
py wees hiqeehes ekama Nov. 1 to Nov. 13 
Bag and possession limits: WOOD- 

CHUCK, no limits. WILD TURKEY, 1 a 

season. RING-NECKED PHEASANT, 2 a 

dav, 8 a season. RUFFED GROUSE, 2 a 

day, 6 a season. QUAIL, 4 a day, 12 a 
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season. BLACKBIRD, no limits. RAC- 
COON, 2 a day, 10 a season, by individual 
or hunting party. COTTONTAIL RAB- 
BIT, 4 a day, zo a season. GRAY, BLACK, 
and FOX SQUIRREL, combined, 6 a day, 
20 a season. RED SQUIRREL, no limits. 
OPOSSUM, no limits. Possession limit on 
small game is 2 days’ legal bag _ limit. 
BEAR, 1 a season by individual, 2 a season 
by hunting party. DEER, 1 a season by in- 
dividual, 6 a season by hunting party. 
HARE, 2 a day, 8 a season. 

Note: A member of a party hunting deer 
may, after he has killed a deer, continue to 
hunt with his party in the manner known 
as “driving” only, until the camp limit of 
6 deer has been killed. No hunter is per- 
mitted to kill, or attempt to kill, or stand 
on watch to kill, a second deer a season, un- 
der any circumtances. Parties of 5 or more 
hunting together for deer or bear must 
maintain a roster giving the names, ad- 
dresses, and license numbers of all per- 
sons hunting with that party. There is a 
penalty of $25 for failure to keep such 
roster. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident and alien, 
reciprocal, minimum $15. Resident, $2. 
Resident aliens not permitted to hunt or to 
possess firearms. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident 
licensee, on leaving the State, may take 
with him on same conveyance 3 days’ limit 
of game that he has killed legally. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Me wc Secénawseees Oct. 1 to Feb. 1 
PHEASANT (male)....Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
Exception: Town of New Shoreham...... 


Lette ataenee ad Nov. 3, Nov. 17, and Dec. 1 
PARTRIDGE, QUAIL, GRAY SQUIR- 

3 | a eee ere 

I ee ee ..Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 

Bag and possession limits: RACCOON, 
no limits. PHEASANT, 3 a day (2 a day 
in towns of New Shoreham and James- 
town). PARTRIDGE, 2 a day. QUAIL, 6 
a day. GRAY SQUIRREL, HARE, RAB- 
BIT, no limits. Possession of game birds is 
limited to 15 of all varieties. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $10.25. 
Alien, $15.25. Resident, $2.25. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident 
licensee may take out, under his license, ro 
birds in 1 calendar year, if carried open 
to view. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


ot) ES eee no close season 
DEER (bucks only)....../ Aug. 15 to Jan. 1 

Exceptions: Horry Co...Oct. 1 to Jan. 1 
a eee eee Nov. 25 to Feb. 20 
Greenville, Oconee, and Pickens counties. . 
adenhanus Cav eate 150 atvannnes Jan. 1 only 
Bamberg, Chester, Edgefield, and Saluda 
IIE cried shes Cpe rues no open season 
fo 8 5. A er Sept. 1 to March 1 

Exceptions: Hampton and Horry coun- 
MGs dks cacccksso<tccvsanues See So 
gS Sere Nov. 25 to Mar. 1 
Lexington Co...........Nov. 25 to Feb. 20 
Rh inewsasceees Sept. 1 to Mar. 1 

Exceptions: Lexington Co.............. 
dei Ramco e saa bin keene & mad Oct. 1 to Feb. 20 
Hampton and Horry counties............ 
Kecthacuae kel udu wage ae eee Jov. 1 to Feb. 1 
ee Nov. 25 to Mar. 1 
> Ee a Nov. 25 to Mar. 1 

Exceptions: Abbeville, Clarendon, Flor- 
ence, and Richland counties.............. 
Speen easbicheSeseuswegs Oct. 1 to Mar. 1 
Cherekee Ca Cee COR) 6. ic ceecss tne 
Map, Se Reape er ee peat Nov. 1 to Mar. 1 
Laemmeten Ces. oc scerscs Nov. 25 to Feb. 20 
pe ho eee err Nov. 25 to Feb. 1 


Note: In Oconee Co. fox squirrel may be 
hunted only on Jan. 1. 
Note: Squirrel may be hunted without 






dogs between Sept. 1 and Nov. 25 
PE eS oa a Sept. 15 to Feb, , 
Exceptions: Aiken, Bamberg, Barnwe 
Clarendon, Colleton, Darlington, Dorches. 
ter, Florence, Hampton, Kershaw (except i; 
Flat Rock Township), Lexington, Orange. 
burg, Richland, Spartanburg, Sumter, Up. 
ion, and Williamsburg counties... 
Pe a te PS es SS no close season 
Chesterfield Co......... Sept. 1 to Feb, 1; 
Anderson and Chester counties... 
Fe RE ore eye Sept. 15 to Mar. | 
McCormick and Newberry counties 
cess gecccccecssscch ce cDepte B§ tO Feb, 1¢ 
Note: In a portion of the southeaster 
section of Oconee Co. the season on fox w 
be closed from Oct. 1 to April r. 


WILD TURKEY (gobbler)...... 
etn thee hed cares ccc Ne a Gk Nur 5 
Exceptions: Lexington Co........... 
sao abies 66 os ves sgece Rs ee OO Feb; a 
CPR Sic an as ceevetnusted Jan. 1 o1 
8 eee no open seasor 
PARTRIDGE, QUAIL. .Nov. 25 to Mar. 
Exceptions: Lexington Co....... “ 
hed tan hed sade «a neat Nov. 25 to Feb, 20 
Chesterfield and Union counties... 
PPE PN AY Pen Nov. 25 to Feb. 1; 
Fairfield, Greenville, Horry, Lancaster 
Oconee, Pickens, and York counties 
[Simin tks heen ianaveved Nov. 25 to Feb. 1 
ft ee Nov. 25 to Mar. : 
Exceptions: Hampton Co......... ae 
re ee ee ee no close seasor 
Se Nov. 25 to Feb, 2 


Note: Rabbit may be hunted without fire- 
arms between Sept. 1 and Nov. 25. 
PETE 6 ft icannces Xen no open seasoi 

Bag and possession limits: BEAR, | 
limits. DEER, 5 a season. RACCOON 
OPOSSUM, no limits. SQUIRREL, 15 a 
day. FOX, no limits). WILD TURKEY, 2 
a day, 20 a season. PARTRIDGE, QUAI 
15 a day. (Clarendon, Florence, and Horr 
counties, 12 a day; Saluda Co., 15 a day, 
100 a season). RABBIT, no limits. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15.25 
Resident: State, $3.10; county of residence 
$1.10. 

Interstate transportation: A licensee or 
landowner may export, under shipping tag 
from Chief Game Warden of State, 1 day’s 
bag limit of resident nonmigratory game 2 
week, if it is not for sale. 

Warning: The open season in any county 
may be shortened at any time, on the rec- 
ommendation of the County Delegation 
Shortened seasons in counties other thai 
those listed under “exceptions” are a possi- 
bility. Before hunting, consult county avu- 
thorities or Chief Game Warden of Sout! 
Carolina, State Office Building, Columbia 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


RABBIT, SQUIRREL..... no close season 

DEER (male, with 2 or more points to one 
antler) 

Meade, Lawrence, Pennington, Custer, and 

Fall River counties......Nov. 1 to Nov. 2 

fk 5 | See ere rs: no open seasol 

Note: Deer may be hunted only betwee! 
6 a.m. and 6 p.m. 

ELK, ANTELOPE. ..open season (if an) 
to be set by Game and Fish Commissio! 
GROUSE, PHEASANT, PRAIRI! 

CHICKEN....open season to be set 5) 

Game and Fish Commission. 

Note: Dates of elk, antelope, grouse 
pheasant, and prairie chicken open se.s0!s 
will be set late in the summer. Consult 
Game and Fish Commission, Pierre. 

Bag and possession limits: DEER, 1 4 
season. ELK, ANTELOPE, and up!an¢ 
game birds, limits will be set when ope! 
season is established. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident or alle 
deer, $25; small game, $15. Residen’, big 


OUTDOOR i IKE 
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came. 2s; small game, $1. 

” Interstate transportation: A nonresident 
licen may, under permit, export 1 deer 
lawfully killed, and not more than 5 up- 


land vonmigratory birds, and 5 migratory 
irds under each of 5 coupons at- 


ae to $15 license. 
TENNESSEE 
SOUIRREE:.s«taeetecsness June 1 to Jan. 1 


) 

Ex options: Dyer Co...June 1 to July 15, 
xd oe and Sept. 1 to Nov. 15 

Lincoln and Cannon counties........... 
Re ys ol no close season 

RACCOON, OPOSSUM. .Nov. 1 to Feb. 1 

Exceptions: Cannon, Smith, and Wilson 


countics....sasdenemesa'es Nov. 1 to Feb. 15 
Lincole Cais diswies bode Dec. 1 to Feb. 15 
WILD TUBB a sictcccsa Nov. 1 to Jan. 1 
RABBIT « sntccnyneaees Nov. 25 to Jan. 25 
vceptions: Cannon, Houston, Dickson, 
ind Lincoln counties....... no close season 
QUAIL, GROUSE......Nov. 25 to Jan. 25 
DEER (male, with 2 or more spikes)..... 
« gh bE RE aaa Dec. 1 to Dec. 15 


Bag and possession limits: SQUIRREL, 
10 a day (Dyer Co., 6 a day). RACCOON, 
OPOSSUM, no limits. WILD TURKEY, 3 
a season. RABBIT, no limits. QUAIL, 12 
a day. GROUSE, 4 a day. DEER, 1 a 
season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15 (may 
hunt on own land without a license). 
Resident, $2 (may hunt on own land with- 
out a license). Licenses not required of 
either nonresidents or residents in Cannon 
and Lincoln counties. No license required 
to hunt rabbit or squirrel in Wilson Co. 
No license required to hunt rabbit, squirrel, 
raccoon, opossum, or other fur-bearing 
animals in Smith Co. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident 
licensee may take out of State with him, 
under his written statement that it is not 
for sale, game legally killed by himself. 

Warning: The State Director of Game 
and Fish, Nashville, has power to shorten 
open seasons in any locality, at his discre- 
tion. Consult him, or local authorities, 
before hunting. 


SQUIRRGE,. -0cicai0 vcenwediseeginwnins cee 
May 1 to July 31, and Oct. 1 to Dec. 31 


Exceptions: Tyler, Shelby, Polk, and 
lrinity counties........Nov. 1 to Jan. 31 
Jeflersom Giiie css abet c0d0dnsvieteneds men 

June 1 to July 31, and Nov. 1 to Jan. 31 
Jasper, Newton, and Young counties.... 

000. 00 suman aie a ae Nov. to to Jan. 10 
Hardin and Liberty counties.......... 
..June r to June. 30, and Nov. 16 to Jan. 16 
Sabine and San Augustine counties........ 
wr. Nov. 10 to Jan. 15 
Angelinasand Nacogdoches counties...... 


-.July 1 to July 31, and Oct. 1 to Dec. 31 
jrazos, Grimes, Leon, Madison, Robert- 
son, and San Jacinto counties............ 
..May 16 to July 31, and Oct. 1 to Dec. 31 
Cherokee Cg civeasscueass cgdscetaeness 

June 1 to July 31, and Oct. 1 to Dec. 31 


Wharton Ca,..csscsccees Apr. 1 to Dec. 31 
Bancera, Bastrop, Blanco, Bosque, Brown, 
Burnet, Caldwell, Callahan, Coleman, 
Con !, Comanche, Cooke, Coryell, De- 


Witr Dimmit, Eastland, Edwards, Erath, 
Fayette, Gillespie, Goliad, Gonzales, 
Gua alupe, Hamilton, Hays, Hill, Jackson, 
Kars, Kendall, Kerr, Kimball, Kinney, 
Lan isas, Lavaca, Lee, Llano, Mason, Mc- 
Cu 1, Medina, Menard, Mills, Montague, 
Pal. Pinto, Parker, Real, San Saba, 
Sch! cher, Stephens, Tarrant, Throckmor- 
ton, ravis, Uvalde, Victoria, Williamson, 
Wil, Wise, and Zavala counties...... 
$000. sec saslemmeeees ha dane no close season 


SEF TEMBER, 1987 


PRAIRIE CHICKEN (pinnated grouse).. 
ee rrr res Tamers e no open season 
Exceptions: Black-tailed (or mule) deer, 

male, west of Pecos River. Nov. 16 to Nov. 30 

Anderson, Armstrong, Bastrop, Bowie, 

Brazos, Briscoe, Brown, Burleson, Cass, 

Childress, Coleman, Cooke, Coryell, Erath, 

Freestone, Galveston, Grimes, Haskell, 

Harrison, Hemphill, Henderson, Hutchin- 

son, Jasper, Jones, Kent, Lee, Leon, Mc- 

Culloch, Madison, Marion, Montague, 

Mills, Montgomery, Nacogdoches, Navarro, 

Newton, Palo Pinto, Panola, Parker, Polk, 

Potter, Randall, Robert, Robertson, Sabine, 

San Augustine, Shackelford, Stephens, Tay- 

lor, Throckmorton, Walker, and Wood 


COUMIINE 4 ¢ < pekina ds Habana no open season 
WILD TURKEY (gobbler)............ 
bod at eae ea ottsat soc Kee te Oe Tee, 32 


Exceptions: Angelina, Brazos, Burleson, 
Cherokee, Grimes, Harris, Houston, Jasper, 
Lee, Madison, Newton, Polk, Sabine, San 
Augustine, San Jacinto, Trinity, Tyler, 


Walker, and Washington counties........ 
EP OEE PRT Pore: Mar. 1 to Apr. 30 
Anderson, Armstrong, Austin, Bastrop, 


Bowie, Briscoe, Brown, Cass, Childress, 
Cooke, Coleman, Comal, Erath, Freestone, 
Gonzales, Guadalupe, Harrison, Haskell, 
Hardin, Hemphill, Henderson, Hutchin- 
son, Jones, Kent, Leon, Liberty, McCulloch, 
Marion, Mills, Montague, Montgomery, 
Nacogdoches, Navarro, Palo Pinto, Panola, 
Parker, Potter, Randall, Roberts, Robert- 
son, Shackelford, Stephens, Taylor, Throck- 
morton, Walker, Wilson, and Wood coun- 
BG rise er Cinednserccsenss no open season 
POP rr re res Nov. 16 to Dec. 31 
QUAIL (partridge)....Dec. 1 to Jan. 16 

Exceptions: Andrews, Callahan, Cole- 
man, Ector, Gaines, Garza, Haskell, part of 
Karnes, Martin, McCulloch, Midland, Ter- 
ry, VanZandt, and Yoakum counties...... 
CPO BAR EEN re Prony ke no open season 

Note: In Wood Co. quail hunting is per- 
mitted only on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays during the open season. 
CHACHALACA (Mexican pheasant).... 

En are Dec. 1 to Jan. 16 

Exceptions: Comal, Gonzales, Guadalupe, 
Wilson, Wood, and Van Zandt counties.. 
$64.05 p dR bowed Ned ae Re Ones no open season 

Bag and possession limits: SQUIRREL, 
general law, 10 a day, 20 in possession, but 
there are numerous county regulations. 
DEER, 2 a season (west of Pecos River, 1 
blacktail or 1 mule deer a season). WILD 
TURKEY, 3 a season. BEAR, 1 a season. 
QUAIL, 12 a day, 36 a week. CHACHA- 
LACA, 12 a day, 36 a week. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident or alien, 
$25. Resident citizen, $2. 

Interstate transportation: Nonresident 
licensee may ship game lawfully possessed 
to his home for his own use under affidavit 
(fee 25 cents) that it was killed lawfully 
and will not be sold or bartered. 


UTAH 
se bs aces ee wanted no close season 
RABBIT, HARE. 02 s..ss00 no close season 
DEER (male, with horns not less than 5-in. 
TN PE Eee reer Oct. 20 to Oct. 30 
GROUSE, SAGE HENS, QUAIL, PAR- 
gy iit Serer rr erry rer State Game 


Commission has power to open seasons 
if conditions warrant. Consult Newell 
B. Cook, State Fish and Game Com- 
missioner, State Capitol, Salt Lake City. 
Bag and possession limits: BEAR, RAB- 
BIT, HARE, no limits. DEER, 1 a season. 
Hunting licenses: Nonresident citizen, 
deer and bear, $20; small game and fish, 
$10. Resident male citizen more than 16, 
game and fish, $4; deer and game birds, 
$3. Resident male citizen between 12 and 
16, game (except deer) and fish, $1. Aliens 


are not permitted to hunt or to own fire- 
arms. 


VERMONT 
UR Gs: iacctrake estan 6c dosh Ria ae no close season 
Uf | eee Sept. 15 to Nov. 30 
BARE. RABBIT .:.......%. Oct. 1 to Feb. 28 


Note: No close season or bag limit on 
cottontail rabbit. 

GRAY SQUIRREL....... Oct. 1 to Oct. 31 
PARTRIDGE (RUFFED GROUSE)..... 

s paldheeus Rumen ae a eps Oct. 1 to Nov. 14 
PHEASANT (O0Ghe: QUIRK eo ockss >-cnsecdes 

....Oct. 2, 6, 9, 13, 16, 20, 23, 27 and 30 
I ss as cden eas Oct. 25 to Dec. 31 
DEER (with horns not less than 3-in. long) 

nig bhica a ieee ace uene ttn Nov. 21 to Nov. 30 
EUROPEAN PARTRIDGE no open season 

Bag and possession limits: BEAR, no 
limits. QUAIL, 4 a day. HARE, RABBIT, 
3 a day. GRAY SQUIRREL, 4 a dey. 
PARTRIDGE (RUFFED GROUSE), 
day, 25 a season. PHEASANT, 2 a day, ‘ 
a season. RACCOON, 15 a season. DEER, 
I a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $10.50. 
Resident, fish and game, $2; game only, 
$1.25. Alien resident same as nonresident; 
alien resident (for 6 months) who has 
declared intention of becoming a citizen, 
same as resident. Nonresident owning 
property in State valued at $1000 or more, 
same as resident. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident 
licensee may export 1 deer under license 
coupon, and 1 day’s bag limit of game 
birds, but must accompany shipment. 


VIRGINIA 


SQUIRREL 
East of the Blue Ridge: Albemarle, Amelia, 
Arlington, Brunswick, Campbell, Caroline, 
Charlotte, Elizabeth City, Essex, Fluvanna, 
Franklin, Greene, Greeneville, Halifax, 
Henrico, Henry, Isle of Wight, King and 
Queen, Lancaster, Lunenburg, Madison, 
Mathews, Mecklenburg, Middlesex, Nanse- 
mond, Norfolk, Northumberland, Nottoway, 
Orange, Pittsylvania, Powhatan, Princess 
Anne, Richmond, Surry, and Westmoreland 
Te ee ae eye Br Ce eerie 
.Sept. 1 to Sept. 30 and Nov. 15 to Jan. 24 
Appomattox, Buckingham, Charles City, 
Chesterfield, Cumberland, Dinwiddie, Glou- 
cester, Goochland, Hanover, James City, 
King William, Louisa, New Kent, Prince 


George, Warwick, and York counties..... 
Ribas cai elon Nov. 15 to Jan. 24 
Fairfax, King George, Prince William, 
Stafford, and Spotsylvania...........ce0- 
sich banded 4b ae oe ae en 


Culpeper, Fauquier, Loudoun, and paar 
ROMO GUURNEE. fb odnanescasesentagae 
Sept. 1 to Sept. 30 and Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
Patrick, Prince Edward, Southampton, and 
Sussex counties.......... Sept. 1 to Jan. 24 
Accomac, Bedford, and Northampton... 
Sept. 1 to Sept. 30 and Nov. 15 to Jan. 15 
Amherst and Nelson counties, outside of the 


Secent BUGR. «aint saeste Sept. 1 to Sept. 30 
Amherst and Nelson counties, in and out of 
the forest area.......... Nov. 15 to Jan. 24 


West of the Blue Ridge: Bland, Buchanan, 
Carroll, Dickenson, Floyd, Giles, Grayson, 
Lee, Montgomery, Pulaski, Roanoke, Rus- 
sell, Scott, Smyth, Tazewell, Washington, 
Wise, and Wythe counties............... 
La inked +s kebndeeeeteene Sept. 1 to Dec. 31 
Augusta, Frederick, Rockbridge, Rocking- 
ham, and Shenandoah counties, outside of 
the forest area.......... Sept. 1 to Sept. 30 
Augusta, Frederick, Rockbridge, Rocking- 
ham, and Shenandoah counties, in and out 
of the forest area......Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
Botetourt, Clarke, and Craig counties.... 
..Sept. 1 to Sept. 30 and Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
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Bath and Highland counties............. 


Seg re Ee re Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
Page and Warren counties, outside of the 
POCOOE DIOR s 6 ass coves Sept. 1 to Dec. 31 
Page and Warren counties, in the forest 
NN i 56h os cameesedes Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 


outside of the forest area 
(eedeanes $enavaaenks . Sept. 1 to Sept. 10 
Alleghany Co., in and out of the forest 
WOON. S ia ccutekuedcnnns Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
Note: Forest area means George Wash- 
ington National Forest. 
FOX (shooting) ........ Oct. 1 to Jan. 31 
Exceptions: Lee and Tazewell counties 
‘mae ednsadaoe wane sae ae Sept. 15 to Mar. 15 
ere Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
Accomac, Albemarle, Amelia, Amherst, Ap- 
pomattox, Campbell, Charlotte, Culpeper, 
Dinwiddie (Darvill’s district only), Essex, 


Alleghany Co., 


Fairfax, Fauquier, Fluvanna, Franklin, 
Greene, Halifax (except on regularly 
organized game preserves), Henry, James 
City, King George, Lancaster, Loudoun, 
Louisa, Lunenburg, Madison, Middlesex, 
Nelson, Northampton, Northumberland, 
Nottoway, Orange, Pittsylvania, Prince 
Edward, Rappahannock, Richmond, and 


Westmoreland counties, east of the Blue 
Ridge; and Clarke, Montgomery, and 
Pulaski counties, west of the Blue Ridge.. 
eee ee Coeseeseereeseeseeeeeece no open season 
OPOSSUM and RACCOON 
East of the Blue Ridge....Oct. 1 to Jan. 31 
Exceptions: Accomac and Northampton 
iid sax ecu etereers Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
Appomattox and Louisa counties.......... 
Perret irre. kk 
PS Ss Serre rrec r Oct. 1 to Mar. 15 
Amherst and Nelson counties, outside of 
4g. Se Oct. 1 to Jan. 31 
Amherst and Nelson counties, in the forest 
ERE LOS eae no open season 
West of the Blue Ridge...Oct. 1 to Jan. 31 
Exceptions: Alleghany, Augusta, Fred- 
erick, and Rockingham counties, outside of 
the forest area.......... Noy. 1 to Jan. 31 
Alleghany, Augusta, Frederick, and Rock- 
ingham counties, in the forest area....... 
LE DE PON EOE MELE PO ee no open season 
Bland and Giles counties. . Noy. 1 to Jan. 31 
Botetourt and Scott counties.............. 
Pht hi TAhhinaWaxe hentai ds Nov. 1 to Dee. 31 
Bath and Rockbridge counties, outside of 


the forest area.......... Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
Bath and Rockbridge counties, in the forest 
it Pe ee ee no open season 


Highland, Page, Shenandoah, and Warren 
counties, outside of the forest area........ 
Peer PTR ery eee Oct. 1 to Jan. 31 
Highland, Page, Shenandoah, and Warren 
counties, in the forest area.............. 
abil teal Were's bane eae ee no open season 
Pe Gaver swenseaneee Oct. 1 to Jan. 31 
ELK (with horns visible above hair) 
odie oo kvocteadaret mana Nov. 11, 12 and 13 
DE E R (with horns visible above hair).... 
East of the Blue Ridge. . Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
Exceptions: Nansemond and _ Norfolk 
INS 405 nab ca oue’s Oct. 1 to Nov. 30 
Accomac, Albemarle, Amherst, Arlington, 
Bedford, Campbell, Culpeper, Elizabeth 
City, Fairfax, Fauquier, Franklin, Greene, 
Henry, King George, Lancaster, Loudoun, 
Madison, Mathews, Nelson, Northampton, 
Northumberland, Orange, Patrick, Princess 


Anne, Prince William, Rappahannock, 
Richmond, Spotsylvania, Stafford, War- 
wick, and Westmoreland counties........ 


PE Meee eh on eee no open season 
West of the Blue Ridge....no open season 
Exceptions: Alleghany and Bath counties. . 


(ene tendeevenaue vena Nov. 15 to Nov. 20 
0 4 eee Nov. 15 to Nov. 30 
BLACK BEAR........ Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 


Exceptions: Nansemond and Norfolk 
CU bere haninsecine Oct. 1 to Nov. 30 
WILD TURKEY 
East of the Blue Ridge. .Nov. 15 to Jan. 24 
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Exceptions: Albemarle Co............. 
reheetonn shine caneaen Nov. 15 to Nov. 30 
Accomac, Bedford, and Northampton coun- 
Ric cavacsdisewcedses Nov. 15 to Jan. 15 
Essex, Lancaster, Northumberland, Rich- 
mond, and Westmoreland counties........ 
LG hates aim bark ee mele Se Nov. 15 to Dec. 15 
Culpeper, Fairfax, Fauquier, Loudoun, and 
Rappahannock counties Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
Franklin, Henry, and Patrick counties.... 
TOTP RTT TTT TTT TCT no open season 
West of the Blue Ridge. . Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 

Exceptions: Bath and Highland counties 


LGN CRe ett sna ehoeteeryas Nov. 15 to Nov. 30 
De eX. TUTTE Nov. 15 to Dec. 15 
Bland, Buchanan, Carroll, Dickenson, 


Floyd, Giles, Grayson, Lee, Montgomery, 
Pulaski, Roanoke, Russell, Scott, Smyth, 
Tazewell, Washington, Wise, and Wythe 
CONGR 6 ckciccctnseseocdhs no open season 
GROUSE 
East of the Blue Ridge...... no open season 
Exceptions: Amherst, Bedford, Greene, 
Madison, Nelson, and Patrick counties... . 
caer ehvebaeteseakkn cee Sr ame. Of 
West of the Blue Ridge. . Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 


Exceptions: Alleghany Co............. 
iin Sb we 605s ee 0 oka e a ee Be ee 24 
a LY Ferree Nov. 15 to Nov. 30 


RING-NECKED PHEASANT 

East of the Blue Ridge. .Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
Rucettvens: Chartette Cok. . vccccasci.. 

Pe iF ee eee ee Nov. 15 to Jan. 24 

Bedford, Northampton, and Fauquier coun- 


OR ach kheaweetawds sas nus no open season 
West of the Blue Ridge. . Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 

Exceptions: Augusta Co., cocks only.... 
ness ded kh WEES babs ee ws Nov. 15 to Nov. 24 


QUAIL 

East of the Blue Ridge..Nov. 15 to Jan. 24 
Exceptions: Accomac, Bedford, and 

Northampton counties...Nov. 15 to Jan. 15 

Culpeper, Fairfax, Fauquier, Loudoun, and 

Rappahannock counties. .Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 

West of the Blue Ridge. . Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 


Exceptions: Alleghany, Bath, and High- 
land counties.......... Nov. 15 to Dec. 15 
RABBIT 


East of the Blue Ridge. .Nov. 14 to Jan. 24 
Exceptions: Accomac, Bedford, and 
Northampton counties..Nov. 15 to Jan. 15 
Culpeper, Fairfax, Fauquier, Loudoun, and 
Rappahannock counties. . Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
West of the Blue Ridge. . Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
CHUKAR PARTRIDGE, HUNGARIAN 
PARTRIDGE, MUTANT PHEASANT 
Coeeeeereereeceseseseeseos no open season 
Bag and possession limits: SQUIRREL, 
10 a day, 150 a season. FOX, OPOSSUM, 
RACCOON, OTTER, no limits. ELK, 
BEAR, 1 a season. DEER, 1 a season (in 
Amelia, Chesterfield, Dinwiddie, Greene, 
Prince George, Southampton, Surry, and 
Sussex counties, 1 a day, 2 a season). WILD 
TURKEY: East of the Blue Ridge, 2 a 
day, 4 a season; west of the Blue Ridge, 2 
a day or season. GROUSE, 4 a day, 16 a 
season (in Augusta, Highland, and Rock- 
ingham counties, 2 aday). RING-NECKED 
PHEASANT, 4 a day, 20 a season (in 
Augusta Co., 2 cocks a day, 4 a season). 
QUAIL, 12 a day, 150 a season. RABBIT, 
10 a day, 150 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident: Hunting, 
except for big game, and fishing, $15.50; 
big game, $2.so additional; 2-day license, 
not good for big game or waterfowl, $s. 
Resident: State, hunting, except for big 
game, and fishing, $3; hunting only, except 
for big game, $2.50; big game, $1 addi- 
tional. County: Hunting, except for elk, $r; 
elk, $1 additional. 

Interstate transportation: Licensee may, 
during open season, take with him out of 
State game lawfully taken, but not more 
than bag limit of county where taken, for 2 
days in 1 week; or may ship game legally 
taken out of State, but not more than 1 





day’s bag limit of county where take 
week. Consult State laws for detailed regy. 
lations. 


WASHINGTON 


SQUIRREL (gray, black) ..Oct. 1 to ¢ 


RABBIT  (cottontail, snowshoe).. 
ee ree ee ee ye Teer Oct. 24 to | 
Exception: Bainbridge Island, in Kitsa 

RMiiwde icine vbeereeasaeen no open seasoy 

DEER (male, with branched antlers 
A ree ee ee Sept. 26 to Oct 
Exceptions: Adams, Benton, Douglas 

Franklin, Grant, Lincoln, and Whitma 

counties; and on Bainbridge Island in K 

ee ee ee pe Poe no open season 


Note: Deer may be hunted on Shore and 
Orcas islands in San Juan Co., and on 
Whidby Island in Island Co., but all deer 
killed on these islands must be tagged by a 
game protector or other authorized person 

Note: Deer head must remain with car- 
cass while in transportation. 

GAS. HA ee wcwinenee Sept. 26 to Oct. 20 

Exceptions: Clallam, Grays Harbor, Jef- 
ferson, Mason and Kitsap counties....., 
IP Pn eee UREN Sept. 26 to Jan. 3: 

Exception: Bainbridge Island, in Kitsa; 


les vadediacadecadvawes cus no open season 
GROUSE (blue grouse) 
Chelan, Clallam, Clark, Cowlitz, Ferry 


Grays Harbor, Island, Jefferson, King, Kit 
sap, Lewis, Mason, Okanogan, Pacific, Pend 
Oreille, Pierce, San Juan, Skagit, Skamania 
Snohomish, Stevens, Thurston, Wahkia- 
kum, and Whatcom counties.......... 

COe dian vasawedeteceoons Sept. 26 to Sept. 3 

Exception: Bainbridge Island, in Kitsa; 
CM cei cdcvdes cannon sana no pas se asot 
Le 8 ee no open season 
CHINESE PHEASANT... .Oct. 24, 25, 27 

ey re eA 30, and 31; Nev. 3, 6, and 7 
HUNGARIAN SPAR RIDGE 
Adams, Asotin, Benton, Chelan, Columbia 
Douglas, Ferry, Franklin, Garfield, Grant 
Kittitas, Lincoln, Okanogan, Pend Oreilk: 
Spokane, Stevens, Walla Walla, Whitman, 
and Yakima counties; and part of Klickitat 
Co. east of the White Salmon River.. 
Oct. 24, 25, 27, 30, and 31; Nov. 3, 6, and7 
Se § eee no open season 
QUAIL 
Adams, Asotin, Benton, Chelan, Columbia, 
Douglas, Ferry, Franklin, Garfield, Grant, 
Kittitas, Lincoln, Okanogan, Pend Oreille 
Spokane, Stevens, Walla Walla, Whitman 
and Yakima counties; and part of Klicki- 
tat Co. east of the White Salmon River; 
and on Whidby Island in Island Co. 

Oct. 24, 25, 27, 30, and 31; Nov. 3, 6, and 7 
Sk. Sere no open season 
ELK (male, with branched antlers 

Asotin, Columbia, Garfield, Kittitas, Walla 
Walla, and Yakima counties; and part of 
Jefferson Co. west of the summit of the 
Olympic Mountains...... Oct. 4 to Oct. 31 
gS no open season 

Note: Elk head must remain with car- 
cass in transportation. 

Bag and possession limits: ee 
5 a day or in possession. RABBIT, 5 a das 
or in possession. DEER, 1 a season. BI AR, 
1 a season. GROUSE, 2 a day or in pos 
session. CHINESE PHEASANT, 3 a day 
(not more than 1 hen), 6 in possession | not 
more than 2 hens). HUNGARIAN PAR- 
TRIDGE, 5 a day, or in _ possession. 
QUAIL, 8 a day, or in possession. 1 ota! 
limit on all game birds combined, 8 a day, 
15 in possession. ELK, 1 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $25 (?- 
plicant from adjoining State pays -ame 
fee charged by his State to residen’ 
Washington) ; game birds only, $5. A ien 
$25 (issued only to holder of perm: 
carry firearms). Resident: State, $3; ¢ ul 
ty, $1.50. Special elk license, nonresi ent 
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Dec. 10; rest of State, no open season. 
The bag limits probably will be the 
same as last year’s—z2 a day, 12 a season. 


$< additional; resident, $5 additional. 

Interstate transportation: Nonresident 
licensee May Carry with him out of State 1 
dav’s limit of game birds if they were law- 
fully killed by himself and are not for sale. 


Warning: Seasons are subject to change 
at any time without notice. Consult the De- 
partment of Game, 401 Lloyd Building, 
Seattle, before hunting. 

WEST VIRGINIA 
WILD TURKEY, BEAR, SQUIRREL, 

RACCOON, RUFFED GROUSE....... 

Pere ret Oct. 25 to Nov. 27 
RABBIT, QUAIL...... Nov. 13 to Nov. 27 
OPOSSUM....-+++++e.Nov. 13 to Jam. 31 
DEER (male, with one or both horns 

branched) }s.s. dass a0bteas Nov. 29 and 30 


Bag and possession limits: WILD TUR- 
KEY, 1 a season. BEAR, no limits. SQUIR- 
REL, 4 a day, 24 a season. RUFFED 
GROUSE, 3 a day, 12 a season. RABBIT, 
4a day, 24 a season. QUAIL, 5 a day, 30 
a season. RACCOON, 2 a day, 10 a season. 
OPOSSUM, no limits. DEER, 1 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15. Res- 
ident: State, $3; county of residence and 
adjoining counties, $1. Aliens not permitted 
to hunt or possess firearms. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident 
licensee may personally take with him out 
of State, during open season, 2 days’ limit 
of game lawfully killed by himself, 


WISCONSIN 


Vote: Open seasons will not be estab- 
lished until late in the summer. Consult 
W. F. Grimmer, Superintendent, Game Di- 
vision, Conservation Department, Madison, 
about Sept. 1. The information concerning 
probable open seasons given below is ofh- 
cial, but conditions may cause changes. 
DEER ...insutins asc eWecrinies bieeeebe It 

is doubtful if there will be a general 

open season this year. A 20-day open 
season for bow-and-arrow deer hunting i is 
probable in a limited number of counties. 
* * K BEARS vs: It is doubtful if there 
|| be a general open season this year. 

RU "F FED GROUSE, SHARP-TAILED 
GROUSE, PRAIRIE CHICKEN....... 

5 0. aac acted no open season 
ENGLISH RING-NECKED, MONGO- 

LIAN, BLACK-NECKED, and MU- 

TANT PHEASANT...Beginning about 

the middle of October, there probably 

|| be an open season on cocks, of from 

8 to 12 days, in about 44 counties. 
HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE .......... 

00+ +o e'haie ean There probably 

will be an open season, concurrent with 
the pheasant open season, in 9 counties. 
BOBWHITE QUAIL....It is doubtful if 
_there will be an open season this year. 
SQUIRREL (gray and fox)........ There 
ibly will be a curtailed open season. 


COTTONTAIL RABBIT, SNOWSHOE 
HARE....There probably will be a cur- 
tailed open season of from 40 to 50 days. 

GRAY RACCOON...........0.. the open 


season will be about the same as last 

s, which was: Barron, Brown, Door, 
Doon, Eau Claire, Kewaunee, Marathon, 
Morinette, Oconto, Outagamie, Portage, 
ino, Taylor, Washburn, Wau- 


I and Wood counties, Oct. 20 to Dec. 
I lams, Buffalo, Columbia, Crawford, 
D Grant, Green, Green Lake, Iowa, 
Jac son, Jefferson, Juneau, Kenosha, La- 
Cr. -se, Lafayette, Manitowoc, Marquette, 


M: roe, Ozaukee, Pepin, Pierce, Racine, 
Ric \and, Rock, St. Croix, Sauk, Sheboy- 
g I'rempealeau, Vernon, Walworth, 
W> hington, Waukesha, Waushara, 
Winnebago counties, Nov. 1 to 


SEP) eMBER; 1937 


EE, PM hike ian diw terns’ eenkded The 
open season will be about the same as 
last year’s, which was: Adams, Bay- 
field, Brown, Chippewa, Columbia, Craw- 
ford, Dane, Dodge, Douglas, Eau Claire 
Fond du Lac, Grant, Green, Green Lake, 
Jefferson, Kenosha, La Crosse, Marquette, 
Polk, Racine, St. Croix, Shawano, Sheboy- 
gan, Walworth, and Waushara coun- 
ties, no close season; Ashland, Barron, 
Buffalo, Burnett, Calumet, Clark, Door, 
Dunn, Florence, Forest, lowa, Iron, Jack- 
son, Juneau, Kewaunee, Lafayette, Man- 
itowoc, Marathon, Marinette, Monroe, 
Oconto, Oneida, Outagamie, Ozaukee, 
Pepin, Pierce, Portage, Price, Richland, 
Rock, Rusk, Sauk, Sawyer, Vernon, Wash- 
burn, Washington, Waukesha, Waupaca, 
and Wood counties, Nov. 1 to Mar. 1; 
rest of State, no open season. There 
probably will be no bag limit on fox. 
Bag and possession limits: Will be es- 

tablished when and if seasons are opened. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident: Including 
deer (if open season), $50; exclusive of 
deer, $25. Resident, $1; deer tag (if open 
season), $1. 

Interstate transportation: If there is an 
open season on deer, a nonresident licensee 
may transport out of State 1 deer duly 
tagged, if he accompanies the shipment. A 
nonresident licensee may transport out of 
State the possession limit of upland game 
birds for which there is an open season. 


WYOMING 


I So ore re no close season 
Exceptions: Teton Co., and throughout 
Teton National Forest, except in areas in 
Sublette and Lincoln counties; all of Big 
Horn National Forest; all of the Laramie 
Mountain area and parts of Nationa! Forest 
in Albany, Platte, and Carbon counties; 
all of Medicine Bow National Forest; all 
of Shoshoni National Forest; all of Wash- 
akie National Forest; all of the part of 
Black Hills National Forest in the State.. 
April 15 to June 15, and Sept. 15 to Nov. 30 
ANTELOPE (male) 
POUR Bis ods sadccvesnses Sept. 5 to Oct. 15 
Note: Antelope of both sexes may be 
hunted in Park Co. 
Albany, Campbell, Carbon, Converse, Fre- 
mont, Johnson, Natrona, Niobrara, Platte, 
Sweetwater, and Weston counties........ 
Peviveite otk et ek Sept. 25 to Oct. 8 
oe 2 re no open season 
Note: Antelope may be hunted only un- 
der special permit, of which 2,000 will be 
issued this year. For permit fees, see 
“Hunting Licenses.” For detailed informa- 
tion, consult Wyoming State Game and 
Fish Department, State Capitol Building, 
Cheyenne. 
MOUNTAIN SHEEP (male) 


Fremont, Park, Sublette and Teton counties 
Se eee Pre Sept. 15 to Nov. 30 
Reet of Ctattsc. os essai ses no open season 


Note: Mountain Sheep may be hunted 
only under special permit. For permit fees, 
see “Hunting Licenses”. For detailed in- 
formation, consult Wyoming State Game 
and Fish Department. 

BLUE GROUSE 

Fremont, Lincoln, Park, Sublette, and Teton 
COMMER case OH R68 Sept. 20 to Sept. 30 
i €.S. . SereT eee no open season 
MOOSE (bull) 

Fremont, Park, and Teton counties...... 


EOP oy rT erery > Sept. 15 to Nov. 30 
Sublette Co......... ....Oct. 15 to Nov. 30 
Meet OF TAG. osc Ke ees da no open season 


Note: Moose may ‘be hunted only under 


special permit. For permit fees, see “Hunt- 
ing Licenses.” 

ELK 

Part of Fremont Co.....Oct. 20 to Nov. 10 


Part of Fremont Co. and all of Teton and 


Park counties........ Sept. 15 to Nov. 30 
BORIC COs vesesncccss Oct. 1 to Nov. 30 
PEA GB «0's ain auieien sain Oct. 15 to Oct. 31 
Johnson and Sheridan counties........ Ks 
RO Oe ee Re Fe Oct. 15 to Nov. 5 
Big Horn, Hot Springs, and Washakie 
RE EE Oe Oct. 15 to Nov. 10 
Ce tes ald oneness Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 
ee er TUNORS ij. ao sek beta no open season 


Warning: Bull elk with forked horns 
only may be killed in Big Horn, Johnson, 
Sheridan, and Washakie counties. 

DEER (male, with forked horns only) 


Part of Fremont Co..... Oct. 20 to Nov. 10 
Part of Fremont Co. and all of Teton Co. 
ids Had ui aheg Wee AT a OE Sept. 15 to Nov. 15 
2 LS Pee oe+-..Sept. 15 to Nov. 30 
oe, © re Oct. 1 to Nov. 15 
Albany, Carbon, Converse, Natrona, and 
Platte counties.......... Oct. 15 to Oct. 31 
Campbell, Johnson, and Sheridan counties 
A EI pe Se aS) Oct. 15 to Nov. 5 
Big Horn, Hot Springs, and Washakie 
nS Ss ctoeasace cae Oct. 15 to Nov. 10 
eo ee ee eee Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 
ante Gai. 5. 23s theo ees Oct. 31 to Nov. 15 
Crook and Weston counties.............. 
dass nth dak aed ere Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 
ee) ee Pee no open season 
HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE 

ee Se ere oe Oct. 8, 9 and 10 
en eee reer no open season 
PHEASANT (male) 

Hot Springs and Washakie counties...... 


SPR PERN Vs eye Oct. 20 to Nov. 20 
Fremont, Goshen, Platte, and Sheridan 


CUUNNNE Lox oS isaents Nov. 1 to Nov. 15 
Die Mate) COs. ore os 5a Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 
£1 Bo Pere. Ae ee 
Rene OF States... i secacsees no open season 
WILD TURKEY, SAGE HEN, QUAIL.. 

psd ieee eaeade eee ae no open season 


Bag and possession limits: BEAR, 1 a 
season (1 additional under special bear 
permit). ANTELOPE, 1 a season. MOUN- 
TAIN SHEEP, 1 a season. BLUE 
GROUSE, 3 a day or in possession. MOOSE. 
1 a season. ELK, 1 a season. DEER, 1 a 
season. HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE, 3 
a day or in possession. PHEASANT, 3 a 
day or in possession. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident: General 
hunting and fishing (entitles licensee to 1 
elk, 1 deer, 1 bear, game birds and fish) 
$50. Moose permit, $75. Mountain sheep 
permit, $75. Special bear permit, $25. Ad- 
ditional bear permit (permits licensee to 


take 1 additional bear after having killed: 
a bear under general hunting and fishing: 


license or special bear permit), $5. Ante- 
lope permit, $20. Game birds only, $10. 
Resident: General hunting and fishing, $5; 
game birds and fishing, $3. Mountain sheep 
permit, $15. Moose permit, $25. Antelope 
permit, $5. Bear permit, $5. Additional 
bear permit, $5. 

Interstate transportation: Game may be 
exported if properly tagged by a justice of 
the peace, warden, etc. (fee, 50 cents). 
Game tags are issued under afhdavit that 
game was lawfully killed, and is not for 
sale. 


Canada 


ALBERTA 


MOUNTAIN SHEEP (male), 
(Continued on page 54) 


MOUN- 
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For good angling pictures, go along the stream with camera ready, 


ICTURES? Sure I can take 
good pictures! It's just a busi- 
ness of measuring light, focus- 
ing, and pulling the trigger 

without moving the camera. Of 
course, it is a good idea to have com- 
position, design, dramatic interest 
and action in the scene that’s be- 
ing shot, but those are things out- 
side the realm of mechanics and 
don’t bother me much. 

The trouble I have had is not with 
pictures, but with trout. I never saw 
a trout that would hold a pose—or a 
fisherman either, for that matter. 
Fishermen are even worse than trout. 
When an angler hooks a fish he won't 
wait for me to take a light reading 
and get my camera set, and that is 
why I decided that if I wanted good 
fishing-pictures I would have to work 
out some sort of system that could 
go into action as fast as a college 
widow, and with even more chance 
of success. 

The right kind of camera was the 
first requisite, I decided, so I tried 
several. Some were too complicated, 
some too cumbersome, and some had 
so many gadgets to unfold that I could 
never get them ready to shoot. The 
camera I finally chose was the simplest 
I could find. It has a full-sized ground- 
glass finder, a magnifying glass for 
sharp focusing when I want to take 
a creel of trout, a one-stroke film re- 
placement, a counting device in plain 
sight, a focal plane shutter, an F/2.9 
lens, and it takes pictures 24 x 24— 
twelve to a roll, and I can make twelve 
shots in twelve seconds. Shutter speeds 
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More 


ictures 


ictures 


By 
ED M. HUNTER 


are 1/25 to 1/500 second, and there is 4 
bulb for time exposures. All this is en- 
closed in a neat, compact box with no 
bellows to pull out, and nothing that 
gets out of order except the counter. 
I admit that the darned counter goes 


_ 
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and be certain to keep the fisherman always in focus as you travel 


haywire about three times a year, 
no matter how carefully I watch it. 

For this camera I devised a good, 
stout, leather case, with a sewed-on 
strap, without buckles, that goes 
around my neck and suspends the 
camera directly over my solar plex- 
us. This case is closed by a single 
snap-fastener, and one motion of the 
hand opens the whole front of it and 
leaves the camera ready to shoot. 

That and a Leudi light meter, cost- 
ing about $2, is my outfit, and it is 
easy to see that anybody can take 
good pictures with such equipment, 
or at least that is what I thought un- 
til I tried it. 

Why do I use a Leudi instead of a 
mechanically accurate meter? Two 
reasons: Cost and water. If I fall in 
the creek and ruin $2 worth of meter, 
it doesn’t hurt my pocketbook—and 
the Leudi is accurate enough for 
practical purposes if you'll just take 
a roll of film and work out a cor- 
rection factor to fit your eyes and 
camera, as I will explain later. 

The first film I tried with this out- 
fit was burned up from over-exposure 

because I wouldn’t believe the light 
meter. The next roll I tried was blurred 
because I moved the camera on every 
shot. In one of them I caught a beau- 
tiful rainbow trout leaping from the 
water! Dead center, I had him—only 
I moved the camera. 

It was this film-burning and cam«ra- 
moving that persuaded me to take at 
hour or two off from work and make 4 
real test to find out just what the «ut- 
fit would do. I made the test by st 
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Marine Gunner Henry P. Crowe, 
U. S. M. C., with Wimbledon Cup 
and his world record target— 100x 
100, with 19 V’s, for 20 shotsat 1,000 
yards with Western Ammunition. 
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Photograph of Western .30-'06 


Western championship accuracy is fgg 


gre Soft Point bullet, showing how 
ty tn 


ae converted into maximum striking 


ae 
.. es a a) 


HE world-champion accuracy of Western ammunition is 
“. yours for the asking for your game shooting —converted 
into useful energy by the scientific design of Western Soft 
Point and Open Point Expanding bullets. 

The world-record target of Marine Gunner Henry P. 
Crowe, fired at 1000 yards to win the Wimbledon Cup at the 
1936 National Matches, is emblematic of the high accuracy 
and fine stability built into Western center-fire rifle cartridges. 

With Western ammunition, you KNOW the bullet will 
teach its mark if your hold is right. You KNOW, too, just 
what will happen when the bullet gets there. The photograph 
above illustrates how perfect iialiodning expands a West- 
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WORLD’S CHAMPION AMMUNITION 


= energy through perfect mushrooming, 


= * atid ” 





ern Soft Point bullet to many times its original diameter, 
insuring the delivery of ALL the bullet’s useful energy. 

There is a special Western big-game cartridge in every 
popular caliber, designed to produce tremendous shocking 
power without excessive destruction of meat. Many of these 
cartridges bear the famous Western trademark Super-X, in- 
dicating their adaptability to such modern rifles as the .348 
Winchester, the .257 Roberts, the .270 Winchester, and such 
old favorites as the .30-30 Winchester and the .30-06. 

Mail the coupon for the free, new 72-page Western 
Ammunition Handbook which contains a chart showing you 
WHERE TO HOLD at all normal game ranges. 





i 
| WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Dept. I-19, East Alton, Illinois | 
| Mail, FREE, the new 72-page WESTERN AMMUNITION HAND.- | 
| BOOK, a complete guide to modern rifle, pistol and shotgun shooting, 
with full particulars of the entire Western line — World's Champion 
] Ammunition. Also send free description of Winchester rifles and shotguns. | 
Western . i The new Western Ammunition Handbook 
Point bi ot loode with Lebeleg Soe NGMO. occ ccccccccccccscccccccsccecccccsccccscecesccssscssevescscers | fully describes Western shot shells as well 
30-30, +0,.270 Winchester, .300 Sav- ! | as Western rifle and pistol cartridges. It is 
age and . her calibers. ... Look for the J Address... ..ccccsceccsenccsceeeeecens nodes deReadavldbaseceke<ensen i a complete handbook, full of information 
stern « d, yellow and blue package. | which you will find helpful and valuable, 


























IKE | FEEL 
TOWARD 
MY DOG’/ 


That’s the best way many a sportsman can de- 
scribe the attachment the years have developed 
toward his dependable Marble’s Knife. On the trail, and in 
camp .. . season after season, in a thousand ways, it has 
served him well. He regards it as much more than a fine 
piece of steel. It is his faithful companion and friend. 


MARBLES KNIVES 


hold their razor-keen edge unusually well, and fit the hand 
with a sure, easy grip. They are the choice of the world’s 
great adventurers, including Rear Admiral Byrd, in all of 
his Polar Expeditions. Look for the name “Marble’s” when 
you buy a knife. , 













ety © ithe er 
Marble’s Expert Knife No. 545 


Designed for the hunter, trapper and guide wh 
prefer a thin, keen edge for dressing skins and fur 
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Marble’s Sport Knife No. 60 ‘Marble’s Woodcraft Knife No. 49 peck <6 Made designed for seraping shine. 6 in. 
. . lace . a er andie rice With 1eatn, 
A great favorite with sportsmen who pre- Finest forged steel blade, tapering to $2.50. 7 





feracompact knife, Very practical shaped _ point for sticking—just the right curve 
blade for general outdoor use. Colorful for skinning—thin enough for slicing and 
buffed leather handle. Blade, 4 in. long. whittling. Back beveled for breaking 
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No. 60, price with sheath, $1.50. small bones. 414 in. blade. No. . ; 
Leather Handle. Price, with sheath, $2.00. Marble’s Ideal Knife No. 45 
No. 50— Real Staghorn Handle. Price, The original Webster L, Marble design. A world 
7 + avorite for 38 years. Thick forged blade wit 
with sheath, $3.00. strong back for extra hard service. Excellent for 


sticking and skinning. Hollows aid quick sharper 
ing. Back beveled for breaking small Ae, yne 

| Leather Handle, with sheath. No. 45— r 
| blade, $2.50; 5 in. blade, $2.75; 6 in. blade, ‘Ss. 00; 
7 in. blade, $3.25; 8 in. blade , $3.50. 





Marble’s Outer’s Knife No. 40 









A serviceable knife for those who want 
Marble’s « qué ality of steel blade at low 
cost. Bone stag handle. No. 40, blade 
4’’ long, with sheath, $1.00. 









Marble’s Trail Maker Knife No. 56 


Tent poles, light firewood and even trees up to 
several inches in diameter can be c th this 
knife as quickly as with an axe Excel llent for 
blazing or cutting a way through thick under- 
brush or cane brake. Blade, 10 in. long. No. 56, 
Leather Handle 5 in. long, with Sheath, $5.50. 








Marble’s Folding Fish Knife 


Sharp pointed blade for ripping, while back 









is an excellent fish scaler. Good all-around se 
knife for sportsmen, ranchmen and stock- Marble’ s Boy Scout Knives 
men. Safe and rigid a. n open. 4 in. blade, 
entire ly protected by pice nr handle The Official Seal appears on the 
when closed. Neo. rice, 50. + 3 
Blade and Sheath of these Marble’s Safety Hunting Knife 
ad -= SS two Scout Knives For those who prefer the folding 
a . . , , . pocket style. Long blade with a 
Worthy companion pieces of the a niet short handle and extension guard 
. by America’s great adventurers. Beautiful which acts as safety lock when blade 
’ , ‘ nich acts as salety i a 
Marble’s Trout Knife leather handle. Famous Marble’s quality blades. is closed. Real Staghorn handle. 
Cleans all fish easily, and is quickly cleaned. Each bears official Scout emblem. Blade locked by spring ~~~ 
Ring fits little finger. Fo rged from one piece P : . . or closed. With Sheath. No. — 
finest cutlery steel. 555” long. Ne. 79, No. 1560—Blade 414 in., with Sheath, price $1.75 114 in. blade, $3.50; No. 85—5 in. 
price with sheath, 75Se. No. 1562—Blade 4 in., with Sheath, price $1.35 blade, $4.00. 


Most good dealers carry Marble’s Knives. If yours does not, any knife shown here will be sent postpaid on receipt of pric 
FREE CATALOG You will want our free 32-page booklet, on Marble’s Outing Equip- 
ment, Hunting Knives, Axes, Sights, Cleaning Implements, Com- 
passes, etc. Dozens of useful items for every sportsman. Write today! 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U. S. /. 





















ing on a street corner and shooting pe- 
destrians. I took a light reading, and 
then tried out different stops and speeds 
from the same position, keeping. a. writ- 
ten record of every exposure, and hav- 
ing the films printed from the uncut roll 
so I could trace the record and see what 
happened. The net results of this test 
were two. First, I found that my read- 
ing of the meter was faulty. (A Leudi 
depends on individual eyesight and not 
on mechanically accurate photoelectric 
cells for its measurement of light.) With 
my record at hand, I worked out a cor- 
rection factor that compensated for my 
own personal variation in eyesight. For 
instance, if my meter indicates an eleven 
top at 1/50 second, I get a better ex- 
posure by stopping down to sixteen, and 
so on. I always concede a point in the 
camera’s favor. The smaller aperture 
ilso increases the depth of focus. 
Second, I learned that I could not suc- 
cessfully use the developing and print- 
ing of commercial houses that develop 
films by machinery. Such places do a 
e volume of business and must, of 
essity, mix and time their developer 
ind their processes to take care of the 
erage Kodak exposure. It is a matter 
f putting film in at one end of the ma- 
chine and hoping a picture will come 
of the other end. It cost me only 
e rolls of film and a few cents to 
g these facts isolated, and to realize 
t) I would either have to develop my 
film, or else find a man to do it for 
by hand. The man I found is a good 


lis name is Loren Wagstaff, and if I 
him any kind of an image at all, he 
make a picture of it, and from my 

-. x 2% he has made 8 x 10 enlarge- 
ts that look like contact prints be- 
e he knows how to get rid of grain. 
plain fact of the matter is that 

en is more responsible for any good 
ires I get than I am myself. Two 
es he never grows tired of telling 
One is: “If in doubt, under-expose.” 
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A fine action setting 
that came out blurred 
because the camera 
was moved just as the 
shutter was opened up 





With this type camera, one motion of the 
hand opens up the case for instant action 


The other is: “Keep the exposures in 
each roll as near even as you can, other- 
wise some pictures will come out over- 
developed, and some under-developed.” 
Best of all, Loren goes over every fin- 
ished roll of film with me, and tells me 
what is wrong with each picture. 

It was under Loren’s tutelage that I 
approached proficiency in the matter of 
exposures, only to find that it was a far 
ery from there to getting good pictures! 
Proficiency in theory is not proficiency 
on the stream, as I learned when I tried 
to get a few shots of a fisherman in ac- 
tion. We were fishing along together, 
and I said, “Next time you hook one, I 
want to take a picture of you.” 

“Sure,” said he, and a second later he 
had one on. I put my rod down in a safe 
place, and got out my Leudi, measured 
the light, and then opened up my camera 
and tried to find my man in the ground 
glass. Opening the lens to 2.9, I final- 
ly located him, and got focused, and 
stopped down to 16, and then I couldn’t 
see anything in the glass. So I looked 
up and saw that the danged fish had 
run clear out of the picture, and the 
fisherman with him, and I had to start 
all over again. I was just ready to shoot 
when the fish slipped the hook and was 
gone. And that is when I learned that if 


This Outdoorsman Worked Out His Own System 
of Getting Better Pictures Afield and Along 
the Stream, and Here He Passes On to You in 


an Informative and Interesting Manner Those 
Helps Which Enabled Him to Achieve Results 


I want pictures, I must go after pictures 
and nothing else, and leave my fishing 
rod in the car. 

My practice now is to go along the 
stream with camera ready, keeping the 
fisherman always in focus, and trying to 
keep a composed picture in the glass, 
and when the strike comes I start shoot- 
ing. Four, six, ten, twelve times I may 
shoot—as long as the battle lasts. If 
I get one good picture out of ten shots, 
I am happy. 

The light? I measure the light con- 
stantly, carrying the Leudi in my left 
hand, looking continually through it at 
the shadows and at the bright spots and 
at the water, figuring an average, and 
correcting the lens aperture to fit. The 
shutter speed remains constant at 1/50 
second, because I have found that speed 
will stop ordinary motion, though it will 
not stop a fishing rod in the middle of a 
cast, or hands in the middle of a gesture. 
Incidentally, it is very hard to make a 
fishing rod show in a picture; because 
of its small size, its swift motion, and 
the way it blends with the background 
ordinarily to be found on the majority 
of fishing streams. 

Stopping a fishing rod cold in the mid- 
dle of a cast would take more shutter 
speed than I cfn buy, and I, therefore, 
wait until the rod is poised for the for- 
ward cast, or else ending a cast, and try 
to pull the trigger at the exact instant 
when the rod ceases moving in one di- 
rection, and before it has a chance to 
start in the other direction. Timing does 
it! 

Timing and quantity. Shoot plenty of 
film, is my motto, and I buy it in dozen 
lots to get the discount. I am a great be- 
liever in taking more shots than seem 
necessary at the moment, and I always 
carry extra film in my pocket—or at 
least I always have since that time I 
took the series of pictures of a ewe giv- 
ing birth to a lamb way out on the 
prairie. 

The ewe was a little sensitive, and 
didn’t seem to like the idea of me fol- 
lowing ,jher around and taking pictures 
of her private life, and she kept drifting 
further and further away from the car 
where I had my reserve supply of film. 
She would stamp her foot at me, and 
bleat plaintively and move on a little 
further until pretty soon she was 100 
yards from the car. Then she lay down, 
and I began to shoot as fast I could roll 
them into position. Before I knew it I 
had used a roll. I sprinted for more film, 
and when I got to the car I picked up a 
roll and changed as fast as I could. 
Then I sprinted back to the ewe and 
shot that roll, and ran back to the car 
again for another. . Oliver Skeets, the 
man who owned the sheep, asked, “Why 
don’t you carry some film in your 
pocket?” He neglected to make this ob- 
servation, however, until I had finished 
making the pictures. 

After that I cultivated the habit of 
stowing away extra rolls where I can 
reach them easily. I’m convinced that 
the way to get good pictures is to shoot, 
shoot, and shoot some more—and don’t 
move the camera. 
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100% 
Water Proof 
© Warm Yet Light In Weight 


Rear Admiral Byrd chose Buck Skein on his flight 
to the South Pole. What a proof of their warmth! 
Seven layers of insulation (illustration above) 
against the freezing ene. Yet the jacket weighs less 
than 2'> pounds! A light weight champion for 
hunters. 


@ Fleece Lined For Extra Warmth 
@ Waterproof 


You are in a duck blind and it is raining in torrents. 

You are dry. You are bone dry, because my DuPont 

process makes the Buck Skein fabric 100% water- 
roof. The terrific force of water from a fire hose 
eaves Buck Skein dry as toast. Scientific tests prove 
Buck Skein will burst before it leaks. 


Waterproofed Seams 


The inner seams, shown in the X-Ray diagram (See 
3) are sealed up tight against the tiniest leak. Not 
one drop of water can seep through the fabric. This 
is another exclusive patented Buck Skein feature. 


@ Adjustable Wrist Straps 


The wrist straps and buckles keep the cold from 
blowing up your arms, giving added warmth tothe 
hunter. 


© Air Flow Reinforced Pockets 


The pocket is constructed so that you can reach 
pour inner emies without “unzipping” the jacket. 

ecause the jacket is so warm, this slit or hidden 
vent is necessary to carry off any undue perspira- 
tion. Added insurance against chills and colds 
when you are working tangled cover with your dog. 


Beside these five great features to sportsmen, Buck 
Skein wears like the hide of one of Frank Buck's 
elephants. Yet it is soft, pliable and washes beauti- 
fully. Cut big and full. Colors: “‘Arctic’’ Blue( Navy) 
and “Honey” Brown. 


Buck Skein is a handsome jacket for work or gen- 
eral wear. So, GO TO YOUR DEALER NOW! 
However, if he is all sold out, then mail me the 
coupon, enclose your check or money order, and 
I'll see that joe get your Buck Skeins prompto, 
and prepay all carrying charges myself. As Ever 


Buck Stim O% 


LUSTBERG, NAST & Inc., Makers 
212 Fifth Ave., Dept. *. . 3 York City 
See that I get my Jacket as checked below 


Jacket pictured above with Slide $5 


Colors: Arctic Blue’) or“ Honey Brown”’_) 


CTI... ... sdtaktechbantaiadeaanasael 


Here’s my check [J or money order © 


(Your money refunded if not satisfied) 
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First Mallard 


(Continued from page 


horizon; in another forty-five minutes it 
would be dark. As I sat in my blind 
searching the river for ducks, a strong 
breeze sprang up, and the decoys began 
to ride the small waves that came wash- 
ing into the bar. In those days I didn’t 
know that the position of the wind would 
determine the action of ducks as they 
approached the decoys. Sitting there, 
fascinated at the way my decoys were 
being pitched and tossed about, I sud- 
denly heard a smooth rush of wings 
overhead. Keeping perfectly still, I saw 
half a hundred maliards settle in the 
river 100 yards or more on the outside of 
my decoys. 

“With my heart in my mouth, I 
watched them drift slowly down, and 
climb out on a small bar located about 
fifty yards out from the main one, and 
about eighty down the river from my 
decoys. But they were too far away to 
shoot. A short time later, I saw two 
other small bunches decoy to them. I 
knew then that I had to get rid of those 
ducks if I figured on getting a decent 
shot. So I walked to the water’s edge 
and waved my hat. They roared up in 
the air and departed upriver. 

“By this time it was aimost dark. Dis- 
gusted, I sat down in the blind to wait a 
bit longer before giving up. Then, while 
trying to decide whether or not to stay, 
I heard the whisper of duck wings in 
flight behind me. Jumping up, I turned 
in time to see five birds silhouetted 
against the gray evening sky. Swinging 
my gun up and ahead of one flying form, 
I cut loose with one barrel and missed. 
I started to squeeze off the second bar- 
rel when I suddenly remembered I 
should lead ahead of the target. Taking 
a new aim at double the distance of the 
first shot, I touched off the second barrel. 

“What a thrill I received! That duck 
folded right up, and 
pitched down, end 
over end. I stood 
rooted in my tracks, 
and watched him fall 
below the sky line. 


An instant later, he 
hit the bar with a 
loud smack. As it 


was too dark to see 
the exact spot where 
the duck fell, I ran, 
with my heart pound- 
ing my ribs, down the 
bar, scared to death 
that I might not find 
him. Then I heard 
his soft flutter of 
wings, and ten feet 
away I saw my duck 
lying on its back, 
flopping his last. 

“IT picked him up 
and examined him in 
the dim light. It was 
a big greenhead! I 
smoothed out his 
ruffled feathers, and 
sized him up; and to 
me, he looked even 
bigger than those 
greenheads that Old 
Bob had _ displayed 
the Saturday before. 
The day was a com- 
plete success. 

“When I arrived 
home, Dad was the 
only one of the fam- 


"Shux, Clem, Ye Shoulda Seen the One That 
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ily that displayed any interest in m 
prize, and I decided the others didn’t 
have sense enough to appreciate the 
ter things in life. But he made up fo; 
that. He and I laid that duck out on 
the floor and measured him. I still re. 
member his size—twenty-five inches 
from the tip of his bill to the tip of his 
tail. Then we weighed him. Dad went 
up into the attic for his fish scales, and 

would you believe it?—that mallard 
pulled down the scale to three pounds 
eight ounces.” 

The fire had died down, and my friend 


Gene Williams, stopped to relight his 
pipe. 
“It’s a funny thing,” he mused. 


weighed every big mallard I ever shot 
since that day, and I’ve never found or 


so heavy.” 

“Perhaps it is just a coincidence,” I 
suggested. 

“Well, I don’t know,” he said, “ever 


since Dad weighed his record bass on 
those scales, I’ve been wondering. And 
then, when I talked about checking their 
accuracy, the darned things disappeared 
I thought something was funny, and 
said so. But I couldn’t prove it.” 

He shook his head sadly, then went 
on. 

“Some day I’m going to bag a mallard 
that will break that record weight, and 
he’s going to be weighed on accurate 
scales, too. Then, I’m going to put 
up to Dad, and have it out with him 
about that bass of his.” 


I laughed. 
“So that’s why you’ve been hunting 
ducks all these years,” I said. “Just t 


get even with your father.” 

“No,” he said, “it goes back farther 
than that. After I got that first mallard, 
I never wanted to stop. The next one 
you drop always seems to be the best 
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Jays to Get Game 


Continued from page 29) 
They're great sport to hunt. In the 
‘ r I've tracked them to trees where 
they roosted, then shot them as they 
few out. I had to be mighty careful, but 
t can be done. 
“Wild turkeys are peculiar. When 
- come to a hollow, they won’t walk 
down one side and up the other. They 
fy across. You can follow them that 
way. If a bunch is scattered, go back 
there at daybreak the next morning, 
and there are the turkeys. You can get 
in a shot or two, all right. 

used to like to hunt turkeys at 
night. They roost in trees on creek 
banks, or at the edge of a swamp. In the 
Middle West, birches tend to lean out 
over the water, and here you find tur- 
kevs. On bright nights I’ve shot them 
with both rifle and shotgun, sneaking 
up to within sixty or seventy feet. 


N THE spring of the year I called 
turkeys. That’s good sport, but you’ve 
jt to know your business and not call 
much, or you'll arouse their sus- 
picions, and they'll leave. By imitating a 
hen turkey, you can call up the gobblers. 
I used a caller made from the wing bone 
hen turkey, making a sound re- 
mbling ‘kounk’. My favorite place 
was behind a big log, I’d rest my gun 

r it when I called. 

Then I’d hear an answer, if there 
were any gobblers in the vicinity. He’d 
whoodle, whoodle’ loud enough 
away. I’d hear him 


whoodle, 
to hear it a mile 
coming nearer. 

“When he came near enough, I'd lay 
him low with a load of shot, or a rifle 
bullet. Wild turkeys are wary, but they 
can be brought within shooting distance, 
if a man knows how.” 

“I've heard that geese can be stalked 
easier than other birds, because they 
lon't seem quite so suspicious,” I re- 
marked. 

The Old Hunter turned to me with a 
vinkle in his eye. 

If you know how it’s done, you can 
get within gunshot of geese. I remem- 
ber seeing a flock settle down in a field 

r my house. I picked up my gun 

1a few shelis, and jumped on a horse. 
rode toward this field, which was sur- 
ounded by a hedge fence. 

“I rode in at one corner and com- 
menced to circle the geese. They raised 
eir heads, but didn’t fly. I circled them 
four times, drawing in each time. There 
vas snow on the ground, so I could see 

tracks. Finally, when I thought I 
was within range—and a long range it 
was—I slid off the horse, and took aim 
at the big leader. When that ten gauge 
boomed, away they went. 

‘I dropped one goose with the second 

rrel, but the leader and the rest flew 

I picked up the fallen one and rode 
the field where they alighted. I saw 

old gander standing on the ground, 
ther unsteadily. I knew I had him 

n. I went up and put him under my 
. He was too far gone to try to take 

hunk out of my hide with that pow- 

il beak.” 

‘he Old Hunter paused and looked 
ss the fields which were now shad- 
with the falling night. We heard a 
isant cock sing out lustily. 

You know,” the Old Hunter said, 
re’s plenty a man can learn from 

wild things. Maybe they can’t reason, 

t they certainly make those of us 

) can keep busy.” 


~~ 
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WILLIAM BAUM 





“'l work in cast-iron, run an auto- 
matic screw machine at Delco-Remy 
and the fine iron dust that gets onto 
a fellow’s face makes it almost sui- 
cide to try to shave every day with 
an ordinary razor. Well, I broke 
down and bought one of these Schick 
Shavers and what a life-saver it 
99 


turned out to be. 


‘*You know, after about 17 years 
of struggling, I finally have this shav- 


ing problem whipped.’’ 


Shaves extraordinary faces 
The Schick Shaver is good for all 
kinds of beards—from the new soft 
down on a boy’s cheek to the tough- 
est, wiriest beard ever grown. Each 
day brings us stories of Schick shav- 
ing under all kinds of different condi- 
tions — skin troubles, sun-burn, easy- 
bleeding skins, bed-ridden patients, 
blind men, cripples and older men 
who had never shaved themselves 


until they bought a Schick. 





For five years men have used the 
Schick every day. (There are more 
than a million users now.) They 
know they can shave quickly, closely 
and they cannot cut themselves. There 
are no blades in the Schick. You use 
no lather. Users testify that the Schick 
pays for itself over and over again. 


Why postpone painless shaving 
another day? 

Go to an authorized Schick dealer. 

Ask him to show you how simply 

you could learn this new method 

which is changing the shaving habits 

of the world. 


SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INC., STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Western Distributor: Edises, Inc., San Francisco, 


In Canada: Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd., and other leading stores, 





SCHICK © SHAVER 
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Getting ALL 
The Benefits 
Alka-Seltzer 








ALL DRUGGISTS— 
30¢ and 60c Packages 
(Slightly higher in Canada) 


hy | 
| 


| 
| 


There is nothing quite like a glass of Alka-Seltzer for 
quick relief from common everyday ailments. An Alka- 
Seltzer Tablet in a glass of water makes a sparkling, 


pleasant-tasting solution. You drink it and it gives 
prompt relief from the pain and discomfort and also cor- 


rects the excess acid condition which is often present. 














BE OUR REPRESENTATIVE 


IN YOUR TERRITORY 


If you can spare an hour a day you can earn extra dol- 
lars taking care of Outdoor Life new and renewal subscrip 
tions in your locality Complete instructions and supplies 
will be ent free Send your name and address to 


EUGENE WATSON, Outdoor Life 
_353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y 


NEW WICKLESS 
LANTERN 


NEEDED A EVERY 
SPORTSMAN 


300 CANDLE ne of brilliant 
white light turns night into day. An 
ideal light for every hunter, 
man or camper. Ilandy, portable, 
absolutely safe. Large Reflector 
Type Canopy. FULL CHROMIUM 
PLATE makes it proof against rust 
or tarnish. Instant lighting, 
easy to operate. Burns 96 per cent 
air and only 4 per cent fuel. The 
perfect outdoor light. Buy direct 
from factory and save one half. 
HOME TRIAL -- Write today for full 
details—30 DAY TRIAL OFFER and 
bow to get yours FREE. 
THE AKRON LAMP & 
MFG. CO 








simple, 








719 Lamp Bldg., Akron, Ohio 
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(Continued from page 47) 


(both must have horns at 


TAIN GOAT 


least 4-in. long)...... Sept. 1 to Oct. 30 
BEAR (male, adult)....Sept. 1 to June 14 
pg iy Sa Oct. 5 to Oct. 21 

Warning: Open season on antelope is 
approximate. For detailed information 


consult Game Branch, Department of Agri- 
culture, Edmonton, after Sept. 1. 


ELK 


Pembina-Brazeau Reserve and adjacent 
SO evidenced hcnaaws Oct. 1 to Dec. 14 
Rest of Province.......... no open season 

Note: A special license is required to 
hunt elk. 


HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE 
South of the North Saskatchewan River.. 


CR ee a Pe Pay erie Oct. 1 to Nov. 30 
North of the North Saskatchewan River.. 
Se meee ee ar ene ee no open season 
MOOSE, DEER, CARIBOU (all males) 
(all must have horns at least 4-in. long) 
oh ae ee ee Sere Nov. 1 to Dec. 14 


Exceptions: South of the North Saskatch- 
ewan River, and east of the Canadian Pa- 


cific Railway from Edmonton to Macleod 
Fs ath Wath ade dathbed peated no open season 
Note: Nonresidents, under special license, 


may take 1 male deer, 1 male moose, and 

1 male caribou during September and Oc- 

tober in restricted areas in the mountain 

section of the Athabasca, Brazeau, and 

Clearwater Forests of the Rocky Mountains 

Forest Reserve. 

GROUSE, PRAIRIE CHICKEN, PTAR- 
ER no open season 
Bag and possession limits: MOUNTAIN 

SHEEP, 1 a season. MOUNTAIN GOAT, 

2 a season. BEAR, 1 of each species a sea- 

son. ANTELOPE, 2 a season. ELK, 1 a 

season. HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE, 15 

a day, 200 a season. MOOSE, 1 a season. 

DEER, 1 a season. CARIBOU, 1 a season. 
Hunting licenses: Nonresident: General 

license, $50; special license for deer, moose, 

and caribou hunting during September and 

October in restricted areas, $50; special elk 

license, $50; antelope license, $25; permit 

to hunt bear in spring, $10; game bird li- 

cense, nonresident of Canada, $25; game 

bird license, resident of Canada outside of 

Alberta, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 

British Columbia, $10; game bird license, 

resident of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, or 

British Columbia who is holder of a resi- 

dent game-bird license in his Province, $2. 

Guest game-bird license, $5 a day. 
Export: The holder of a general non- 

resident license may export as trophies the 

heads, skins, and hoofs of big game legally 
killed by himself. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
DISTRICTS 
Western District: All that portion of the 
Province west of summit of Cascade 
Mountains and south of Atlin electoral dis- 
trict, except that portion of Skeena electoral 
district covered by the watershed of the 
Lakelse and Zymagotitz Rivers. 
Eastern District: Rest of Province. 
MOUNTAIN GOAT 
Eastern District north of the 56th parallel 
sabe Semis hate MEGSek. ov. cae Aug. 15 to Dec. 15 
Rest of Eastern District. .Sept. 1 to Dec. 15 
Exceptions: North and South Okanagan, 
and Grand Forks-Greenwood electoral dis- 
i aidies diaucssavin dun no open season 
Western District 
South of 51st parallel. 
North of 51st parallel. 


GAME 


1r to Dec. Is 
11 to Nov. 30 


. Sept. 
. Sept. 


Exceptions: Vancouver Island.......... 
(saesexaeteneicdvenen ees no open season 
MOUNTAIN SHEEP (male) 


Eastern District south of the 56th parallel, 
and north of Canadian National Railway, 


and in Cariboo and Lillooet electo 
tricts south of the main Chilcoten 
and west of Fraser River. .Sept. 1 to 
Fernie, Cranbrook, and Columbia 
districts Sept. Ir to 
Eastern District north of the 56th 
Pee SS eh, Se a ee Aug. 15 to N 
Rest of Province..........no 
MOOSE (male) 
Eastern District: Atlin, Fort George 
River, Cariboo, and Omineca elector 
tricts; that part of Skeena district 
Eastern District; Kamloops electo: 
trict north of the main line of the Ca: 
Pacific Railway; that part of Lillooe 
toral district lying north of the 51st ; 
and east of the Fraser River.. 
TrET Yr te Peart Sept. I to 1) 
Fernie and Columbia electoral d 
(except south of Toby 


ne 
opel 


Creek and w 

Columbia River in Columbia elector 
Sept. 15 to 

Mackenzie electora 

gist par allel... 

. & 2 D 

open 


Western District: 
trict north of the 


Rest of District. . 
CARIBOU (male 
Eastern District....... 

Exceptions: South of 


Sept. 1 to De 
Canadian P 
} 


oS Re i Oct. 1 to ¢ 
Mackenzie and Skeena electoral dis 
and Cariboo electoral district wes 
PONOEE WOR 6 0.03% 03080 0 no open seas 
Rest of Province..........no open sea 


BEAR (except white or Kermodei bea 


Eastern District....... Sept. 1 to J 
Western District........ Sept. 11 to Ju 
ELK (male) 


Fernie and Columbia electoral districts 
cept west of Columbia River in Col 
electoral district) and portions of § 
kameen and South Okanagan electora! 
tricts east of Okanagan Lake 
weTrT ee TCC TT OT ere Sept. I5 to Uct 
Rest of Province...... ...no open s 
DEER (mule, white-tail, Coast; males 
Eastern District..... Sept. 15 to De 
Exceptions: White-tail deer in N 


and South Okanagan and Similkameen « 


toral districts, and west of Bou 
Creek in Grand Forks-Greenwood 
eae no open s¢ 
Parts of Columbia, Cranbrook, Fernie, 
Grand Forks- Greenwood electoral dist 
eRe Ue een cases enseeses -nho open sé 
Western District...... Sept. 11 to De 

Exceptions: On Vancouver Island 


lands Electoral District, and on Hor 
Denman, Gabriola, and Lower Valde 
lands, and in portion of Western Dist 


north of the 51st parallel........ 
Yep rt ter Pp Sept. 11 to Novy 
Warning: There will be no open s 
this year for MOOSE, CARIBOU, DI 
or ELK in certain portions of the Co 
bia, Cranbrook, Fernie, Grand |! 
Greenwood, Similkameen, and Lillooet « 
toral districts. For exact 


UPLAND GAME BIRDS ; 
Open seasons and bag and possession 
its will be established late in sum 
Consult office of Game Commission 
Dunsmuir St., Vancouver. 

Bag and possession limits: MOUNT 
GOAT, 2 a season. MOUNTAIN SHI 
North of main line of C.N.R., 2 a sea 
south of C.N.R., 1 a season. MOOSE, 


season. CARIBOU, North of main li: 
C.N.R., 2 a season; south of C.N.R., 
season. GRIZZLY BEAR, 2 a seas 


OTHER BEAR, 3 a season. ELK, 1 a 





son. DEER, Eastern District, 2 a seas 
Western District, 3 a season. 
(Continued on page 55) 
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(Continued from page 54) 


iting licenses: Nonresident, all game 
sh, $50, and $25 additional trophy fee 
ich grizzly bear, moose, mountain 
elk or caribou; $15 additional for 
lack or brown bear, mountain goat, 
or white-tail deer; and $5 additional 
ich Coast deer shot by him; all game, 
pheasant, $25. Nonresident Cana- 
i all game and fish, $15. Resident: 
Bic game and birds, $6; deer and birds, $3. 
Export: Export of game prohibited ex- 
inder permit of Provincial Game Com- 

or authorized agent. 


MANITOBA 
MOOSE, DEER, CARIBOU, REINDEER 


iale not less than 1 year old) 
mn of the Province lying north of the 
Winnipeg River and east of Lake Winni- 
and extending east to the Manitoba- 
Ontario boundary, and north to the 53rd 
BIOARE i hekinohede cide w dua, See Oct. 1 to Oct. 15 
ions of the Province lying west of the 
Red River and south of the Canadian Pa- 
Railway, Winnipeg-Edmonton line.. 


Pad ek mt es de Praia Nov. 22 to Nov. 27 
Rest of Province........ Noy. 22 to Dec. 2 
PT ARNEICAIIIN 6 osc.0 ecto Oct. 1 to Oct. 20 


PRAIRIE CHICKEN, RUFFED GROUSE, 

HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE......... 
Open seasons will be set about Sept. 15. 
Consult Game and Fisheries Branch, De- 
irtment of Mines and Natural Resources, 
Winnipeg. 

Bag and possession limits: MOOSE, 
DEER, CARIBOU, REINDEER, 1 in all 
1 season. PTARMIGAN, 15 a day, 50 a 
season. PRAIRIE CHICKEN, RUFFED 
GROUSE, HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE, 
imits will be established when open sea- 
sons are set about Sept. 15. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident aliens: 
Big Game, $40; birds only, $25. Nonresi- 
ent British subjects: Big Game, $25; birds 

$10. Resident: Moose and caribou, 
$5; deer, $2.50; birds only, $2.25. 

Export: Nonresident licensee, under per- 

t issued free, may export 1 moose, cari- 

, deer, or reindeer. 

Warning: Minor changes in big game 

isons are possible. Consult Game and 
Fisheries Branch, Department of Mines 

Natural Resources, Winnipeg, about 


cept. 15. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Exceptions: Grand Manan group, Cam- 
ello and Deer Islands. .Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 
te: Only bona fide residents are per- 

tted to hunt deer on these islands. 
SIRO 35 back 645k Sept. 15 to Feb. 28 
PRUCE PARTRIDGE, BIRCH PAR- 
RIDGE (RUFFED GROUSE). ...... 
yiauends anew awe Oct. 1 to Oct. 31 
RACCOON io kewicoocen Nov. 1 to Feb. 28 
NIOOSE, CARIBOU, PHEASANT, HUN- 
;ARIAN (EUROPEAN GRAY) PAR- 
Bi SR ee eer ry no open season 
ig and possession limits: DEER, 2 a 
son (on Grand Manan group, Campo- 
and Deer Islands, 1 a season, bona 
residents only). RABBIT, no limits. 
‘UCE PARTRIDGE, BIRCH PAR- 
[DGE, 6 a day, 12 in possession. RAC- 

IN, no limits. 
inting licenses: Nonresident, big game, 
for 2 deer, 2 bear, partridge and duck; 
birds, including partridge, $25; li- 
to hunt 4 bear during April, May, 
June, no charge; special license to 
t 2 deer and 2 bear, $10. Resident, big 
i 


‘ 


game, $2 for 2 deer and game birds; $1 
for game birds only; bona fide residents 
of Grand Manan Island group, $1 for 1 
deer and game birds. Big game license not 
issued to persons under 18. 

Export: A nonresident licensee may ex- 
port, under permit from Canadian customs 
ofhce, game killed by himself, within 15 
days of killing. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


ee ee rae no close season 
MOOSE (bull over 2 years old)........ 

aeiTrcr eT ey Oct. 20 to Oct. 31 

Exception: Cape Breton Island........ 
ee no open season 
DEER. (Oh) .00isaedes Oct. 20 to Oct. 31 
HARE, RAMOS 5.5.55. Dec. 1 to Feb. 28 
RUFFED GROUSE, PHEASANT, PAR- 

FRIDGE, PTARMIGAN..............; 

Cocoa eeesseesesesessess no open season 

Bag and possession limits: MOOSE, 1 a 
season. DEER, 1 a season. HARE, RAB- 
BIT, no limits. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident or alien: 
Big game and birds, $50; deer, $25; small 
game and birds, except woodcock and 
snipe, $15; woodcock and snipe, $25. Resi- 
dent: Big game, $2. 

Export: Holder of nonresident license 
may ship out of Province, under license tag, 
any moose or deer lawfully killed by him- 
self. Export of other protected game is pro- 
hibited. 


ONTARIO 


Es Bebe dswds dea eds no close season 
8 eee ore no close season 
MOOSE (bull not less than 1 year old 
North of the main line of the Canadian 
National Railway from the Quebec boun- 
dary to the Manitoba boundary.......... 
ee Te eh Bea Sept. 15 to Nov. 25 
North of the Mattawa River, Lake Nipis- 
sing, and the French River (to Bigwood), 
the line of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
from Bigwood to the north boundary of 
Morse Township, the north boundary of 
Morse and Dennie townships, the bound- 
ary between Sudbury and Algoma Districts 
to Block 24, Range 15, and the south bound- 
ary of Blocks 24 to 29, Range 15, to Lake 
Superior, and south of the main line of the 
Canadian National Railway............ 
Sc ee ee ee Oct. 15 to Nov. 25 
Parts of the Districts of Sudbury, Algoma, 
and Manitoulin lying south of the area de- 
scribed in foregoing paragraph, and north 
of the French River....Nov. 1 to Nov. 25 
Exception: St. Joseph’s Island and Mani- 
toulin Island..........Nov. 10 to Nov. 25 
South of the French and Mattawa Rivers 
‘Tc TTC LCCC TTT eet no open season 
DEER (male, over the age of 1 year, ex- 
cept as regulated) 
North of the main line of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway from the Quebec boundary 
to the Manitoba boundary.. Meee a 
(iiveeed veda ditateonuat Sept. 15 to Nov. 25 
North of the Mattawa River, Lake Nipis- 
sing, and the French River (to Bigwood 
the line of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
from Bigwood to the north boundary of 
Morse Township, the north boundary of 
Morse and Dennie townships, the bound- 
ary between Sudbury and Algoma Dis- 
tricts to Block 24, Range 15, and the south 
boundary of Blocks 24 to 29, Range 15, to 
Lake Superior, and south of the main line of 
the Canadian National Railway =e 
ee ee Cr ee Oct. 15 to Nov. 25 
Parts of the Districts of Sudbury, Algoma, 
(Continued on page 96) 
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a 
New, improved 


KODAK DUO SIX-20 


(SERIES II) 





NEW FEATURES: Handy plunger- 
type shutter release on camera 
body; bracket for Kodak Pocket 
Range Finder; new single-fin- 
ger bed release for easy closing; 
die-cast metal body, satin- 
chrome trimmed. But the price 
remains the same, $57.50. 


| Eastman 


“Miniature that 
takes album-size 
pictures 





} 


TRUE “miniature” in com- 
pactness, speed and versatil- 
ity—yet it takes album-size pic- 
tures. Its Kodak Anastigmat f.3.5 
lens, 1/500-second Compur-Rapid 


| shutter handle “off-guard” snaps, 
action shots and rainy-day pic- 
tures with equal ease. Indoor 
snaps, too, under Photofloods. 
Price remains $57.50. At your 
dealer’s Eastman Kodak 


Company, Rochester, N. Y. 











ACTUAL SIZE (154 x 214) 


ONLY EASTMAN MAKES THE KODAK 
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Doves Will Try Your Skill 


ROM the standpoint of im- 

portance to the wing-shot, 

doves are becoming one of 

our most important game 
birds. They are small in size, compared 
with ducks, but so far as shooters are 
concerned, doves might as well be mini- 
ature ducks. Their small size is of little 
concern to sportsmen. In fact, I used 
to wish, in the old days when I had a 
back pocket filled with quail, that Bob- 
white was only half the size he is, and 
was twice as hard to hit. Applying that 
principle to dove shooting, this small 
pigeon is a bit harder to hit than a 
mallard, six times smaller, and is better 
eating. 

I have called the dove a small pigeon, 
and I remember that the Germans call 
all pigeons doves. This implies that 
there is not much difference between a 
dove and any other pigeon, except size. 
Like the pigeon, a dove is a rapid breeder 
if given half a chance. He nests on the 
ground, or in a tree, with apparent in- 
difference. 

Doves are much more plentiful on the 
Western prairies than they ever were 
in Illinois, and there the nests are most- 
ly placed in the wheat stubble. This is 
unfortunate for the doves, due to the 
farmers’ present system of turning the 
stubble as soon as the wheat is har- 
vested; turning it with great tractors 
and gang-plows at the rate of 50 acres 
a day—destroying nests, and young birds 
in the nests. 

I saw two pairs of old quail come out 
of one field last year in June, and it was 
apparent their nests had just been 


— 
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plowed under, along with innumerable 
dove nests. Such things are unfortunate, 
and unavoidable, but the result is that 
doves are not as plentiful as they were 
fifteen years ago. 

As far as I know, doves are shot for 
sport only, as they are perfectly harm- 
less, and feed on weed seeds and scat- 
tered grain that would otherwise be 
plowed under and lost. I can remember 
when people believed it was an outrage 
to shoot a dove, but conditions have 
changed. A man may not care to shoot 
doves himself, but he probably has sev- 
eral friends who do shoot, whose sport 
he considers. Then, too, the migratory 
habits of the bird prevent the same local 
feeling of attachment, or ownership, that 
farmers have for the quail. Nobody can 
tell when doves come in, when they go 
away, or where they bred. 

Dove bags are quite liberal, and sea- 
sons are long. For the most part, the 
migratory habits of the bird take care 
of the season, except down in Dixie. In 
Oklahoma and Kansas, the season usu- 
ally opens the first day of September. 
The birds are then collecting, and pre- 
paring to migrate, but numbers of them 
linger until about the middle of Septem- 
ber, when nearly all of them disappear. 
Because of this, the dove regulates his 
own open season, and limits it to about 
two weeks. In Texas, and along the 
Gulf Coast, doves are shot as long as 
the season remains open. In my opin- 
ion, open seasons in any state ought to 
be limited to one month for the sake 
of future dove shooting. Doves are en- 
titled to the same protection in their 


“You don’t have to enter into 
the spirit that much!” 





winter home that they receive in their 
summer home. 

Dove shooting is to be had over much 
of the United States, from New Jersey 
and Maryland, to California, south to 
Florida, where it is taking the place 
of quail hunting to some extent. West of 
the Mississippi River, doves migrate 
with blue-wing teal, going south with 
the teal, and breeding in about the same 
localities, up to and including the south- 
ern provinces of Canada. Dove flights 
are not so marked as those of water- 
fowl, and I surmise that doves bred west 
of the Mississippi stay on that side. A 
well-marked dove flight is across west- 
ern Nebraska, thence down the Rio 
Grande River, and into old Mexico. The 
dove shooting is excellent in southern 
New Mexico, where some of the birds 
winter. 


HE dove is not a waterfowl, but he 

must have water, and will not remain 
where water is not within easy flight 
Advantage of this fact is taken in dove- 
shooting time, and the best and most 
reliable shooting is to be had over some 
water hole, in places where such holes 
are rather far apart. Two of us, in 
Oklahoma last season, made dove limits 
in an hour, over a water hole that had 
been filled by the overflow of a well. 
We fired at about one dove a minute, 
mostly within easy range, and within 
that hour probably saw 1,000 doves. Ws 
happened to have a mixed lot of shells, 
some of them 20 bore skeet loads with 
No. 9 shot, others quail loads with No 
7% shot. It didn’t seem to make much 
difference which we used. 

Harder shooting, more sports- 
manlike, too, is to get on a line 
of flight, where the doves are 
passing consistently, and tak« 
any that come within reach, us- 
ing both barrels. This method 
is practically the same as pass- 
shooting at ducks. Some of the 
shots will be straight overhead, 
others to either side, high or low 

How far do you have to hold 
ahead of a dove which is 50 yd 
high? It’s hard to say. Perhaps 
8 ft. But who can measure 8 ft 
straight up in the air? In over- 
head shooting, we are advised to 
cover the bird with the barrels 
and hide him, keep the gun m 
ing, and fire. But I shoot w 
both eyes open, and never h 
been able to cover a bird so that 
I couldn’t see him, so I take 4 
definite lead. 

The third way to shoot doves 
is to surprise the birds in wheat 
stubble, Kafir-corn fields, pea 
patches, or in standing corn- 
stalks. I think this kind of d: 
shooting demands the greatest 
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t always seemed wisest to let the 


ski 

hirds come to me, if they would. A dove 
that mps in wheat stubble at close 
range is a simpler shot than a quail, 


and easier than a snipe, but what if he 
prings 40-yd. away? One thing that 
-es these long shots possible is that 
iove rarely flies directly away, but 
to curve around, thus keeping in 
longer. He may, in fact, jump at 
and then turn and come by with- 
5, Again, except when cover is high, 
isn’t likely to rise more than 3 to 5 
bove the ground, then hold that 
vation. 
There is no fixed way to shoot doves. 
The old axiom, that hitting leads to hit- 
ting, holds true. If one hunter finds that 
a certain hold, on a certain flight, has 
centered his bird, he continues this prac- 
tice. It may be a hard shot, like the cen- 
ter position in skeet, but he can pull 
it off, for he has mastered it. In time, 
a man’s “book of tricks” includes a va- 
riety of different shots. Even so, few 
wing-shooters become perfect, for skill 
depends largely on the amount of prac- 
tice, and practice waits on opportunity. 
The old-timers didn’t have as good guns 
as we have today, but they had 10 birds 
to shoot at where we have one, and this 
enabled them to gain valuable experi- 


nce, 


HERE is one type of shot that is a 

hard one for anybody. Suppose a 
duck, hawk, or dove, flying high in the 
ir, decides to come down with a swoop. 
Capt. Curtis says to swoop down with 
the gun; that is, to swing down ahead 
of the bird. I believe that would be the 
right thing to do, but I have never been 
ble to do it. I have to intercept him, 
by holding about twice as far ahead as 
I would ordinarily. When shooting a 
dove, I wait him out, because, when he 
gets near the water, he will break his 
flight, and, like an airplane, straighten 
out. This is the best time to catch him. 

Another hard shot in dove shooting 
is the swerve. This happens when the 
shooter allows himself to be seen. 
When a dove, coming along on an even 
keel, sees danger, he swerves outward 

s fast as he knows how. The bird is 
flying in one direction at about 70 ft. a 
second, then turns his head, gathers his 
wings under him, and attempts to go 
out, or even back the way he came. What 
is the hold? If you hold in front of his 
head, the chances are that his body, un- 
der momentum, is still going in the orig- 
inal direction. If so, you will miss him. 
If you fire quickly upon noticing the 
swerve, it is best to aim just in front of 
the direction he has been traveling. If 
you fire slowly, then aim right at him. 
If you wait him out, he probably will 
turn back. It is all a problem that the 
marksman will have to decide according 
to his judgment of the flight. Plenty of 
misses will occur. 

Still another shot which demands ex- 
perience, is the incomer to right and 
left. You can see that the bird is to 
come in, and pass a certain number of 
yards out, and so you estimate the lead. 
Yet the bird goes right on unhurt. What 
happened? The explanation is rather 
lifficult. If you could see a bird on a 
horizontal line as he appeared, and 
aimed the gun at him, the barrels would 
be held almost horizontally. But as that 
bit | comes in, the aim rises all the time. 
The closer in, the faster it rises, until 
the nark is about to pass. When you see 
that bird, he appears to be flying level, 
hot rising or falling; but with refer- 
er to the aim and movement of the 
fun, he is rising. Therefore, if you fire 
directly in front of that bird, the chances 

you under- (Continued on page 59) 
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in Favor a 
SINGLE LINE 















rigs. *,, o the sports- 
LM syerr man who likes a shotgun that 
¢ is sighted along a single barrel, 
Savage presents a variety of 
models in each type. For details as to 
barrel lengths, borings, etc., please con- 
sult the Savage Catalog. It describes not 
only the guns referred to above, but all 
Savage Products, including high power 
rifles, and small bore rifles. 
If you want a copy, just send the handy 





coupon. 





e Send for Savage Catalog 


SAVAGE 





Savage Arms Corporation 
Dept. 530, Utica, N.Y. 

Kindly send me free copy of the 
Savage Catalog. 
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By CAPT. EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 


(Continued from page 36) 
the veriest minimum of tolerances. 

Test of various types of .300 ammuni- 
tion. 

Range, 200 yards, bag rest, 8X. Fecker 
’scope sight, point of aim unchanged, 
five-shot groups. As a rule five-shot 
groups are not reliable as indicating 
rifle accuracy, except when you find that 
the combination is a_ steady-shooting, 
uniform rifle. In the .22 Long Rifle, 
for instance, five shots prove nothing, 
the sixth may fly clear out of the group. 
In fact, ten shots don’t prove a great 
deal with that erratic performing am- 
munition—the best of the match Long 
Rifle stuff. 

Five shots of 180-gr. Winchester match 
spitzer; five of the Western open-point 
180-gr. expanding; five of the Western 
220-gr. soft-point expanding. 

Total size of 200 yd. group of 15 shots, 
4% inches. 

We had a puffy wind of about 15 miles 
at top speed, hence tendency to spread 
horizontal group size. Generally, with 
a rifle of this type, the vertical or “up 
and down” measurement of any group 
is never greater than the horizontal, 
where no wind is involved. 

So—180-gr. match, total 
inches, but vertical only 2% inches. 

The 180-gr. Open-Point, total group 
3%, inches, but vertical only 2 inches. 

The 220-gr. soft-point, total group 2% 
inches, the vertical 1% inches. 

Remember all this included the per- 
sonal error of this writer, because even 
with ‘scope sight off a bag rest, there 
is bound to be some error, the more so 
when there is much mirage on a hot 
day, blurring at times the aiming mark. 

Wherefore, not considering barrel 
whip of a lighter rifle, if you sighted-in 
carefully with the 180 match stuff you 
would raise one minute or one of those 
figures on the elevating head of the 
Lyman 48 sight, to center up 180 gr. 
O. P. and you would raise about two 
minutes to zero up the 220 gr. 

I am sorry we had no standard-weight 
Model 70 sporter from which we might 
learn the impact difference produced 
by possible whip of the lighter barrel. 
The figures I have quoted, and will quote 
hereafter, represent almost entirely the 
external ballistic difference in the vari- 
ous ammunition—that is what happens, 
because of bullet shape, bullet velocity 
and weight, and different air resistance, 
to change the point of impact of one sort 
from another sort. 

At 300 yards, 200-yard sighting, 180 
gr. fell about 8 inches low; 180 O P 
about 10 inches; 220 gr. about 13 inches. 
Slight error here because not enough 
shots were fired to establish a certain 
point of impact from which to measure. 

So, sighted-in for 200 yards, for 300 
we'd raise the 48, or whichever sight, 
two to three minutes, or say 2%; we'd 
raise it with the 180 O P about 3%; and 
with the 220 gr. about 4% minutes, all 
this from a 200-yard elevation obtained 
with 180 gr. Match. If you sighted in 
at 200 with the 220, for instance, your 
raise would be less than shown by a 
minute or so. 

At 600 yards—yeah I know all about 
how game is not shot at 600 yards and 
never over 100 yards—I can sing that 


group 3% 
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tune backward—I am quoting these fig- 
ures merely for general interest. 

I fired 15 shots prone, no bag, five shots 
of each ammunition. Being an artful 
guesser, I raised just three minutes 
from my 600 yd. 180 match elevation— 
all five shots in the bull—in changing to 
the 180 gr. O. P., and three minutes more 
when I changed to the 220 gr. Result, 
14 of the 15 shots hit the bullseye, which 
is 20 inches, the one low shot in the 4- 
ring being a bad pull, and so called by 
me. 

Raise, from 200 yards to 600, 180 er. 
Match, 18 Fecker ‘scope divisions with 
7%-inch radius of block, which give 
slightly less than a half minute of an- 
gle. That means about 8.3 minutes, call 
it 9 actual minutes from 200 to 600 
yards. 

If you sighted-in the rifle for 180 gr. 
O. P. at 200 yards, you’d raise the 48 
sight from 10 to 11 minutes, say 11 
minutes. Sighted-in with 220 gr. stuff 
at 200, the rise to 600 yards would be 
about 13 minutes or divisions on your 
48 Lyman. Incidentally, don’t be fooled 
by the so-called “minutes” engraved 
on certain ’scope dials by certain Amer- 
ican gunmakers. We found one such 
dial giving just 14% minute for a so- 
called minute, hence when you raised 8, 
you actually raised 10, ete. At 1,000 
yards such error would give you a neat 
deckle-edged miss by the table of ele- 
vations. 

We shot this Bull Gun to 1,000 yards. 
We shot one with shorter barrel, lighter 
weight, last year to 1,200 yards. 

From all of which firing then, the fol- 
lowing table of elevations for the 180-gr. 
match cartridge is correct within a 
minute or so. 

From actual point-blank zero, ob- 

tained by firing at some such short 
range as 12 to 20 yards, where bullets 
cut a line as far below aiming point as 
the center of the bore is below tip of 
front sight, put on the following eleva- 
tions: 
200 yd., 4 minutes; 300 yd., 6 minutes; 
500 yd., 11 minutes; 600 yd., 14 minutes; 
1,000 yd., 27 minutes; 1,100 yd., 32 min- 
utes; 1,200 yd., 38 minutes. 

All of the above, the actual readings 
on the sight above point-blank zero— 





Showing the effect of an oily rifle bore. 
Finger points to the first, or oiled-bore 
shot. At left, 15 shots at 200 yd. using 
the .300 Magnum, fired by Capt. Cross- 
man, resulted in a group size of 4!/2 in. 





which may or may not be the zero o1 
the sight as it is marked on the slid 
and elevating head. 

This .300 Winchester Bull Gun is wit! 
out doubt the greatest long-range matcl 
rifle in the world. But its actual supe- 
riority over a fine .30/06 match rifle i 
just enough so that the shot of slightly 
less wind-doping skill, or the shot wh 
gets into a late and windy relay 
Perry or guesses a puff wrong, will stil! 
be taken by old Boreas Bill, who knows 
all the zephyrs by their first names and 
how much to change for each. A fin 
rifle, this .300, but no Pons Asinorum 
you still have to be a real shooter: 
win with it. 

Sporting standpoint. 

I use the term in its game-killing se 
and not to insinuate that long-rang: 
rifle shooting is not a sport. 

To save looking up some past articl 
the ballistics run like this, standard 24 
inch barrel, Model 70. 

The 180 gr. O. P., velocity 3,060 ft 
Energy, 3,740 ft. lb. In the Springfiel 
this bullet has 2,700, energy about 2,90 
ft. lb. which means nearly 30 percent 
increase in punch over Springfield. At 
100 yards the energy of the .300, 180 g1 
is about that of the .30/06, 180 gr. at t! 
muzzle. So if you can arrange to 
100 yards nearer with your Springfield 
you can give the .300 the Bronx. 

The 220-gr. soft-point—a remark 
accurate cartridge as the same bi 
combination is in the .30/06—has 2,73 
ft. secs. instead of 2,430 ft. as in highest 
.30/06 loading. 

In the long 28-inch Bull Gun, the 
match gives about 3,100 ft. or about 
ft. more than the same bullet in .30 6 

Rifle; a 4shot magazine Model 7 
the same in every detail except the 
rel, see article on .375 for such det 

Barrel in sporter is the stand 
Model 70 sporting size, weight fro: 
to 8% lb. and rather emphatic in it 
coil. A half pound more weight w 
improve this rifle from all standpo 
Except with the long focus ‘scope 
as the Noske, or the little Zeiss set 
ward to the limit of its possible r: 
I think the matter of the ’scope 
on this rifle ought to be gone into 
after some (Continued on page 
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Doves Will Try Your Skill 


(Continued from page 57) 


tt. I have missed many ducks for 

reason, and had to learn to give 

fowl about as much elevation as 

own width. Then I’d nearly always 
nd him. 

in the other hand, the instant a bird 
has passed the gun, he begins to descend. 
For this reason it is necessary to hold 
under a passing bird, and well under on 
one that has gone beyond you, straight 
overhead. 

In closing, I am going to give Jake 
Bishop’s “prescription” for cooking 
doves, for what is the use of killing 
doves if you can’t eat them? Clean the 
bird, stuff him with a piece of bacon 
rolled up, and inside the bacon place 
1 piece of butter the size of the end of 
your thumb. Wrap that dove in clean, 
white paper which is wet. Then wrap 
him again in thick, Brown paper which 
is dry. If you use a fireplace, or a camp 
fire, dig down into the hot ashes, and 
place your birds in the hole. Cover first 
with hot ashes, and then with live coals. 
Cook an hour, or until well done. Un- 
wrap carefully, for, although brown, the 
birds will tend to fall to pieces unless 
handled gently. A mess for two men, 
consists of 12 doves or more. Eat noth- 
ing else except sweet pickles and corn 
bread baked in a Dutch oven.—Chas. 
Askins. 


.220 Swift Kills Bear 


GOVERNMENT hunter, employed 
A by the U.S. Biological Survey, re- 

cently had an opportunity to test 
the killing power of the .220 Swift rifle 
cartridge on a bear, and his report sheds 
new light on its effectiveness on big 
game. 

L. F. Burgess, of Basin, Wyo., the 
hunter, had tested a Winchester rifle, 
chambered for the .220 Swift cartridge, 
for about six weeks, during which he 
killed 10 coyotes and two horses. But 


| let Burgess tell about it: 


“A bear had been killing stock in the 
Big Horn Mountains, and it was my job 
to get him. I had full confidence in the 
220 Swift’s ability to put down a bear, 


| so my Winchester, chambered for this 


cartridge, was the only rifle I took on 
the trip. 

“I had been in the vicinity of the bear 
five days before I got my chance at him. 
He was standing broadside, but slightly 
quartering, and I could have broken his 


| neck easily at the 70 yd. distance. How- 


| for big game. 


| ever, I wanted to give the .220 Swift a 


il test for killing power. Accordingly, 
held just behind the bear’s foreleg, 
d eased off the trigger. A tremendous 
udder seemed to pass through the 
ast, and he sank to the ground im- 
mediately. Beyond a doubt, he was dead 
before I could eject the spent cartridge 
m the gun. 
[ was using Winchester ammunition, 
th the 48-grain, lead-point bullet. The 
let entered the bear’s lung cavity, 
ttering both lungs, taking the top 
of the heart, continuing through 
opposite shoulder, breaking the bone, 
| lodged against the skin, almost com- 
through. 
The animals we hunt are classed as 
dators, and not game, so it is legal to 
.22 caliber guns in our work. I 
ild like to see the .220 Swift legalized 
In the hands of a good 
t, it is a very deadly weapon on any- 
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Wine vane eitto™ 


LULA ARYIZ | 


World Standard 
Rifle Cartridges 





PICK THEM 
FOR POWER 


Find Your Deer Quickly 
and Find Him 
Dead 





So Also in Ammunition 


OR sure leadership in quality, look to the make that steadily pioneers in devel- 

oping new improvements— Winchester. First in producing, 70 years ago, the 
metallic cartridge now universally standard. Foremost today with new velocities, 
power and accuracy, developed in Winchester Staynless Non-Mercuric center-fires. 

The new Super Speed .220 Winchester Swift is by far the world’s fastest com- 
mercial cartridge, with the astounding velocity of 4,140 fs. The new Super Speed 
.219 Winchester Zipper, with 3,420 fs., is the runner-up, for lever-action rifles, in 
this new class of ultra-speedy small-bores. The new Super Speed .270 Winchester 
with 100 grain bullet, starting on its way at 3,630 fs., is still another class leader in 
the same chain of development. These three cartridges with amazing new speed 
and energy coupled with super-fine accuracy are typical examples of Winchester’s 
world leadership in making ammunition. 


Buy An Extra Box for Sighting In 


Whatever the caliber of your rifle, whatever style and weight of bullet you 
prefer, get Winchester dependable Staynless Non-Mercuric Cartridges. If buying a 
new rifle, buy an extra box for sighting in. In fact, before any hunting trip it is 
always well to check the sights and trajectory curve of any rifle with accurate 
cartridges. ... In buying Winchesters you are sure not only of full rated power 
from true standard velocities, not only the new higher speeds, modern bullets in 
best weight choice, and super-fine accuracy according to thé type of cartridge, but 
also extreme uniformity of performance. Besides, with their sure fire, clean 
Winchester Staynless priming there can be no rust from primer residue in the 
barrel of your rifle. And your cartridges have the valuable case-preserving 
Winchester non-mercuric advantage. 

Consult the new Winchester Cartridge Chart at your dealer’s. He will gladly 
team with you in this. For free 56-page Pocket Catalog, use the coupon. 


Catalog FREE 


The Winchester Pocket Catalog of 
World Standard Ammunition illus- 
trates and describes |7 Rifles, 20 Shot- 
guns. Lists cartridges and shells. Also 
12 pages on ammunition and game. 


SEMESTER 
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WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., Dept. 10-C, New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


Yes, I'll be glad to have some more new information on Winchester World Standard Guns and Ammunition. 


Send me FREE the 1937 Winchester Pocket Catalog, as described above. 


Name 


Address 


STAYNLESS 


CARTRIDGES 


—_-—-— ee Te er ere ere ee SEND Coupon NOW — — — — = —— = 
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YOU CAN BE 


COMFORTABLE 


AND DRY 


sé 7 
IN US LIGHTWEIGHT 


HUNTING BOOTS 
SNUGLACE 


This popular shoe has all 
the features of the favor- 
ite “US” Snugleg boot, ex- 
cept it carries a lacing 
closure in front at the top. 
It is made in 12-inch or 
16-inch lengths. It is net 
lined and built with shock- 
proof insole. Comes in 
men’s and boys’ sizes. 


























YUGO HUNTING SHOE 


This ideal shoe is made 
with a genuine tanned elk 
top and super quality rub 

ber bottom. The top is so 
treated that it does not be- 
come hard even with con 

stant wetting and drying. 
Genuine crepe rubber out 

sole with rolled edge. 
Comes in men’s and wo 
men’s sizes. 


ROB ROY 


This popular 15-inch 
waterproof hunting shoe 
has been standard equip- 
ment with many sports- 
men for years. The tire 
cord back stay prevents 
the back of this shoe from 
wrinkling and breaking out 
at the counter. This is a 
vulcanized product and 
will last for years. 


Ask your sporting goods dealer to show 
you his line of “US” hunting and fishing 
equipment. Or write Department TAR, 
1790 Broadway, New York City. United 
States Rubber Products, Inc. 


Ask to see the “US” Duck Hunter’s Boot, 
which pulls on over leather shoes. 























How Automatic Works 


Question: For some time, there has been 
doubt in my mind as to just how an automatic 
firearm works. Why doesn’t the breech mech- 
anism open under the pressure of firing a shell, 
and leave the bullet in the barrel? Just a few 
days ago I went out with a civil engineer, and 
put the question to him. He started to talk 
about thousands of pounds of pressure, vacuums, 
expansions, while I was digging around in the 
bottom of the car for a hunk of brass welding 
rod about 3/32 in. in diameter. I unloaded my 
pistol, thrust the brass rod down the barrel, and 
pushed. Under a thrust of not more than 2Q Ib., 
the breech opened very nicely.—T. W. H., Wyo. 


Answer: I don’t know that I can do much 
better than your civil engineer. He was prob- 
ably on the right track. There are automatics 
and automatics, some of them differing radically 
from others. Winchester belonged to what it 
called the blow-back principle, Remington and 
Luger to that of compressing a spring. 

The whole thing depends on inertia. This 
means that a thing at rest can’t be moved on 
the instant. Take a small boat, weighing maybe 
100 Ib., and shoot at it with a missile weighing 
half a ton, and the boat won't move. Inertia 
keeps it stationary during the brief time the 
missile is acting on it. Put the weight of that 
missile on the end of a lever, and the boat 
would go scooting out of there. There you have 
the principle of the automatic. You have a 
breech bolt at rest, a functioning spring at rest, 
a cartridge case not only at rest but wedged by 
gas pressure against the chamber. While all 
these can be made to move freely, they won't 
move on the instant, and the bullet is out of the 
muzzle in a small fraction of an instant. The 
impetus has been given to all these parts, how- 
ever, their inertia disturbed, and they will move 
after the bullet is out of the muzzle. That is 
the blow-back principle. The moving force 
shouldn’t act over too long a period, hence the 
short barrels of the Winchester automatic rifle. 
Remington has a powerful functioning-spring, 
which has to be compressed, hence the longer 
barrel of that rifle.—C. A. 


Fitting New Barrel 


Question: My rifle is a .303 Savage Model 
1899, on which I want to fit a .30/06 Spring- 
field barrel to shoot the 150-grain bullet. Being 
a machinist and tool maker, I can do it if some 
one gives me a rough sketch and accurate size 
as to shape of point and head space. The re- 
ceiver I think can be made to accommodate the 
.30 bullet. Will you please give me the neces- 
sary dope?—A. L., Cal. 


Answer: Get that notion out of your head 
before you get hurt. You are fooling with dy- 
namite. Your .303 Savage is not intended for a 
breech pressure of more than 40,000 lb. The 
.30/06 pressure is 50,000 lb. standard, sometimes 
running to 55,000. When the Savage company 
wanted to make a .30/06 rifle, it had to design 
a new rifle for it. I wouldn’t shoot that gun of 
yours, after the change to .30/06 if you gave me 
a gray horse for one shot.—C. A. 


Effect of Cold on Ammunition 


Question: In how cold a place can you keep 
rifle and pistol ammunition without doing it 
any harm?—V. A., Mich. 


Answer: No harm will be done to ammunition 
by keeping it cold and dry. It is believed that 
a bullet will lose velocity from cold at the rate 
of 1 ft. for each degree of cold. Thus, a bullet 
might have a velocity of only 2,600 ft. in ex- 
treme cold, when it had 2,700 ft. in moderate 
temperature. With the return of warmth, am- 
munition comes back to normal.—C. A. 


Rechambering Problem 
Question: Can my .22 Winchester, Model 67, 
be rechambered to fit the .22 Hornet cartridge? 
—C.B., Minn. 


Answer: You can’t get your rifle rechambered 
for the Hornet. Your bolt would not handle the 
larger head of the Hornet cartridge, anyway. 
—C.A. 


RIFLE QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Interchangeable ‘Scope 


Question: As I intend to buy a cheap, r 
telescope, and would like this ‘scope to ha 
post reticule, and work interchangeably with 
Lyman 438 ’scope, I am considering a Woller 
Riflescope. Will this work on Lyman blocks 
satisfactorily? Can the Winchester new 2°, X 
"scope be had with post reticule, and how doe 
compare with other ’scopes?—E. H. C., La. 


Answer: The Wollensak and the Ly 
work on the same blocks, and the Wincheste 
well. I tried out the Wollensak, and could 
use it myself because it has no adjustable « 
piece, and my eyes have considerable astig 
tism. Might be different with you, and would 
with anybody having perfectly normal vis 
If Wollensak or Weaver makes the Winches 
ter ’scope, then it can be had on order with p 
The cheap ’scope that happens to be quite eas 
adjusted and is best for me is the Malcolm 
seems to me as good_as the best optically, a 
is more easily adjusted and focused. It is als 
attached to Winchester and Lyman blocks. It is 
the same diameter as the other cheap ‘scopes 
but, to me, seems to have better illuminati 
The Weaver 'scope has an adjustable eyepie 
too. Eyepiece screws in and out until it exactly 
suits the eye, and comes in both post, narr 
post, and cross hairs, but the cross hairs 
rather coarse. The post is right for game sh 
ing. The Weaver’s internal adjustments se: 
to me more easily adjusted and more positive 
about holding the adjustments. The others may 
change under recoil, and will if anyb 
touches the mounting.—C. A. 


Newton Cartridges 


Question: While you recommend the 
Magnum as top, why shouldn't the .35 Newt 
in a properly constructed rifle be superior? 
seems that, for heavy, thick-skinned Afri 
game, the .35/250/2800 is nearer perfect bal 
tically, having deeper penetration, flatter 
jectory, and greater sustained flight, making for 
greater accuracy at longer ranges. If I 
wrong, which I probably am, please explair 
L. S. L., Mo. 


Answer: You may be perfectly right al 
it. The .35 Newton may be superior to the 
Holland & Holland, as the cartridge is mad« 
this country. Newton designed splendid 
tridges, almost without exception, but, for so: 
reason, he antagonized people and his guns a 
his cartridges were condemned. No better « 
tridges than Newton’s were ever designed 
this country. This can be said of the .35 New 
ton, which Charles Cottar pronounced the be 
elephant cartridge he ever used. The .30 New 
ton and the .256 Newton were good, and his 
Newton, with 90-grain bullet at better tl! 
3,000 ft., would have been a great cartridge | 
it ever come out. The .256 Newton used t} 
same case as the .270 Winchester, and the 
ference in the two rifles was not material, ex 
cept that one was pronounced highly inaccurat 
and the other highly accurate. Having the 
Newton, I never believed a word of that my 
self.—C. A. 


Cartridge for Pests 


Question: I want a rifle for killing hawks 
eagles, crows, and turkeys at fairly long ranges 
and don’t know whether to use a .25 Stevens 
a .22 Winchester Rim Fire. The cartridge is t 
be used also in private turkey shoots.—W. L 
New Jersey. 


Answer: I wouldn’t take either of the car- 
tridges, but would take the Hornet instead. | 
is a far better cartridge for shooting at 
known distances up to at least 150 yd. 

The .25 Stevens cartridge is of low veloc 
and the rifle should be sighted in for 60 yd. if 
is to take everything between. The .22 is | 
ter, and can be sighted in for 100 yd. No j 
ticular difference in accuracy—about a 3 
circle at 100 yd., with most shots going 
close. However I shot.a 3%4-in. group with the 
Hornet this week, and it is a far better « 
tridge, particularly for vermin such as 
wish to shoot. The Hornet can be had in W 
chester Models 54 and 70, also in Savage M: 
19H in about an 8-lb. gun.—C. A. 
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(Continued from page 58) 


thought. While the extraordinary bal- 
listics amply justify the ’scope, the 
clumsiness of many men who are hunt- 
r but not riflemen, a possible shot in 

ad position, might result in a smack 
from the rear end of the ’scope. 

Specially dangerous is this with those 
bull-headed palookas who won’t learn 
how to hold and shoot a rifle, who perch 
it daintily on their lefthand fingers and 
put the righthand thumb outside of the 
grip, thus cutting down by about 50 per- 
cent their ability to control a rifle of 
heavy recoil. 

In general, this 300 Magnum car- 
tridge is the finest long-range match 
cartridge in the world, and the finest 
of the purely small-bore big game car- 
tridges, with extraordinary accuracy, and 
extending for about one city block, the 
punch of that fine rifle, the Springfield 
and its cousins of commercial form. 

It will do anything the Springfield 
| will do, and do it a block farther on. 
Also it costs much more to shoot unless 
one reloads, because, alas, there is no 
kind-hearted Onkle Sam to sell us .300 
ammunition at 3c per shot. 


More on Zipper Accuracy 


ELL, I phoned those ancient fos- 

W sits who play around with me 

testing guns, not to meet me on 

the High Bridge so we could all jump off 

together. We are not so old and hopeless 
after all. 

3ecause, even if we could not beat a 

| 74-inch average group size with the 

| .219 Zipper, ’scope sight, muzzle rest, 

200 yards, I find that it is not our fault 
after all. 

I ‘lowed, in reporting on this gun to 
start with that the cartridge, not the 
rifle, should be capable of making 3 or 
t-inch groups at 200 yards, meaning of 
course in a bolt gun such as the Model 70. 

Well, evidently I guessed wrong, for 
the first time. Oh, well, I'll compromise 
and make it the second time, if you want 
to argue the matter. 
| Iam writing to old friend R. F. Sedg- 
ley, of Philadelphia, asking him what 
sort of accuracy he gets from his .219 
bolt guns, using of course the Spring- 
field action—and boy, has that man got 
Springfield actions stored away! 

And Sedge, with whom I spent three 
most enjoyable days back in 1935 at a 
Gun Nut’s plantation away down South, 
| writes back and says he has made so 
| far about 50 rifles for the .219 and that 
| some of them shoot worse than our re- 

ults. 

‘We have had no complaints, but our 
| Own experience with this cartridge has 
not been so good. This cartridge seems 
be of the feminine gender’”—are you 
tening, girls?—“and has the same sort 

{ disposition, which is to be very er- 
ratic.” (And is this lug taking his life 
his hands!) 

Groups at 100 yards were run from 
inches to 2% inches, same rifle, same 
munition, same setting; at 200 yards 
it does everything in general—mostly 
| very rotten. 
[ note that you shot 12 groups of 10 
ts at 200 yards, average 7% inches, 
| would say that ours approximate 

same except in two cases we ran 13 

hes, and this (Continued on page 63) 
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~ AN OLD-TIMER AND GET YOURSELF 
ONE OF THOSE NEW “BONE- DRY” | 


HUNTING COATS 74 


IN FAIR WEATHER... JUST 
A GOOD-LOOKING, PRAC- 
TICAL HUNTING COAT ~~, 
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i f ») 
A STORM BLOWS UP ¢ a= 4 
WITH RAIN OR SNOW eho 
A perne 







COLLAR IS RAISED 


Pull!...ovt comes 


... Smagal a suit a 

1S OPENED THE HIDDEN HOOD f ie 4 
nas J4p!...AND THE COM- 

= THERE’S NO WORSE SPOIL-SPORT THANAHUNTING FORT AND PROTECTION 


OUTFIT THAT “CAN’T STAND THE GAFFIY GO PRE- OF AN ESKIMO PARKA 
PARED FOR ANY KIND OF WEATHER IN A PAIR OF ARE YOURS ~———== = 


RED ” -_—— 
HEAD Bane-dry 


HUNTING BREECHES | 
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Lal - 3 
#5 1. DUCK i 
é 2. RUBBER 
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HOUR AFTER HOUR, YOU CAN SIT 2 
HUDDLED IN A BLIND...THRUA 
DISMAL FALL RAIN... AND COME 


OUT “BONE-DRY*” 
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RUBBERIZED REINFORCEMENTS 

; z 
... RIGHT IN THE SPOTS THAT — 
GET THE MOST ABUSE 






YOU CAN TRAMP THRU FIELDS... 
WITH KNEES WHACKING MILES 
OF RAIN-DRENCHED BRUSH... 
AND COME OUT “BGONE-DRY” 


FREE BOOK -sec ovr sookiet ror 
OTHER RED HEAD SUGGESTIONS FOR “HAPPY @ 
HUNTING”. SEND FOR A COPY TODAY! 


RED HEAD BRAND CO. 


921 W. CHICAGO AVENUE ° CHICAGO 


Red Head for “Happy Hunting” 
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STEVENS 


RIFLES and SHOTGUNS 


Since the closing days of the Civil 
War, Stevens Rifles and Shotguns 
have gained steadily in popularity 
because they have given sportsmen 
excellent performance at extreme- 
ly mode rate cost, 

All Stevens “Buckhorn” and 
“ Springheld”’ Brand .22 Rifles are 
noted especially for the remarkable 
accuracy of their barrels. Just ask 
the man who shoots one. Made in 
a variety of repeating and single 
shot models. 

All Stevens and “Springfield” 
Brand Shotguns have earned a rep- 
utation for hard-hitting, depend- 
able, and enduring service. Single 
and double barrel models. 


SEND FOR 
LITERATURE 


STEVENS 
SPRINGFIELD 
CRESCENT. DAVIS 
RIFLES and SOTO WS 





J. Stevens Arms 
Company, Dit 
Dept. C-14 

Send literature showing and pricing all 
Stevens Sporting Arms 


of Savage Arms Corporation 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Name 


Addre SS 





GAME AND TARGET LOADS 


Either regular or special loads for any of 
your requirements are fully covered in the 


Ideal Hand Book. Reloading operations 
illustrated for pistol, rifle and shotshell 
ammunition, all capable of close grouping 
when produced with Ideal Tools. Send 50¢ 


for 160 page Hand Book, also free booklet. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 


Hell’s Half Mile 


(Continued from page 22) 
could see our journey’s end right there. 

But the discovery seemed to have a 
beneficial effect upon Swain, for, after 
a couple of hours, he announced that he 
had recovered sufficiently to continue the 
journey. At length we heard the roar of 
Upper Disaster Falls, and the boys went 
forward to look over the dangerous rap- 
ids. We finally decided to run both 
boats without unloading the duffel, be- 
cause, by that time, we were full of con- 
fidence in our ability to navigate fast 
water. 

It is said that in this spot the river 
drops twenty-one and five-tenths feet in 
a distance of 1,968 feet, and I could well 
believe it, as I estimated the speed of 
the water to be about twenty-five miles 
an hour. Our boat nosed into the cur- 
rent and was immediately caught in its 
clutch. We were hurled along, almost 
powerless even to steer. What a wild 
ride that was! At times I expected to 
feel the bottom give way as it struck 
large, submerged rocks, hung for an 
instant, and then tore loose. 

We had traversed three quarters of 
the distance, when suddenly the whole 
boat leaped almost out of the water, and 
stuck fast. Hatch jumped into the river 
at once, but secured a footing with dif- 
ficulty. Hans then climbed over the 
stern and, with his back and shoulder, 
gave a push which suddenly freed the 
boat, and set us off in the current. Hatch 
had anticipated this and jumped quickly 
into the cockpit and grasped the oars, 
but Hans was unable to reach the boat, 
and was left helpless in the river. In 
an instant we were 100 feet away from 
him. 


S I looked back over the stern he 
waved an arm and shouted good-by 
as he tumbled feet first down the rapids, 
floating on his back. As fast as possible, 
we brought our boat ashore and ran 
back to his assistance. By the time we 
arrived with ropes, we found that he 
had gained a precarious footing. So far 
he had not been injured, but every step 
he took in the swift water was danger- 
ous, for if he again lost his footing, he’d 
be dashed against the rocks. After fif- 
teen minutes of the most difficult work, 
he finally made a safe landing. 

We then saw that Max and Swain were 
hung up in the middle of the rapids in 
the other boat and were working des- 
perately to free it. The cockpit was 
filled with water and it looked hopeless. 
It seemed impossible to save even the 
camera, but Max decided to make an 
attempt to reach shore. At the risk of 
his life, he finally landed both camera 
and bedding in safety, after a half hour 
of exhausting effort in the cold and 
swift current. Hatch and Swain had had 
a great deal of experience with this kind 
of work, but it required three and a half 
hours to free the boat. Once released 
she plunged through, with Hatch at the 
oars, and was drawn up on shore to rest 
alongside the “Rock and Rye.” 

It was a tired crew of five that finally 
made camp at dark in the rain. Frank 
had cracked a rib, the boats leaked bad- 
ly, and we still had Lower Disaster Falls, 
which included Hell’s Half Mile, to pass. 
I began to wonder what crazy idea had 
brought me on a nice, restful vacation 
like this, with the worst still to come. 

Tension ran high the next morning as 
we peered ahead, hoping for the best 
and expecting (Continued on page 69) 
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Shotgun Problets 


Pistol vs. Straight Grip 


Question: Sometime ago, I broke a pie 
of one side of my stock, and have been a 
by the maker that the stock should be rey 
I intend to have the next stock with a st 
grip if there is no good reason for the 
grip. 

The stock I am using now fits well. § 
I order a different drop at heel for the str 
grip? Do you believe the straight grip i 
tiresome to carry? The gun now has a 3 
drop, and this suits me fine. —W. V. F., O} 


Answer: I like a straight grip mysel 
always have it if it comes on the particular 
See no reason for the pistol grip on a sh 
The straight-grip stock is a little better su 
ed by the hand, all fingers coming in direct 
tact with the grip. A pistol grip is sup; 
more on the second finger, with the other f 


under it. For this reason, I think that, w 
straight grip, the gun might come up 
faster, and maybe a bit higher. If I under 


your present stock has 35% 
drop at heel. If so, that is the greatest dr 
have heard of in many a day. I shoot a 
drop, many others do not exceed 2%, a 
seems to me that 3-in. drop would be er 
for anybody.—C. A. 


Close-Shooting Gun 


Question: For 5 years, I have been foll 
shotgun match work, but have never been 
to locate a gun that would sheot as closely 
I would like it to shoot. I would like to obt 
a 12 or 16 gauge that would shoot as closely 
it is possible to bore it.—EZ. F. B., Tenn. 


your figures, 


Answer: Now and then a gun just happ: 
to come through with an extraordinarily 
pattern, while another gun of the same n 
apparently bored the same way, will not s! 
so well. Nobody seems able to tell just what ! 
is going to get until he gets it, and tries it 
Ithaca tells me that it makes a special barr 
for turkey shooting to get the most shot 
given space. The closest-shooting gun I 
seen lately was a Marlin over-and-under in t 
full-choke barrel. Seemed to be shooting int 
10-in. ring, with the even spread, at 20 yd. A 
how it was the best-shooting gun I had at t 
time. 
barrel borers, getting their choke 
stricting the muzzle from the outside and : 
from boring. I just read that, so do not k 
if it is so. It might be.—C. A. 


Wants Lighter Gun 


Question: As an army officer, I am not 
familiar with firearms, but have a very sket 
knowledge of shotguns. I have hunted for 
years, using a 12 boreegun. I have had three 
four different makes during this time, and 
late years have used a Remington automati 
have had little opportunity to hunt the last 4 
5 years. Last season, my old gun seemed he 
and hard for me to swing fast. I have cor 
ered buying a 20 gauge three-shot auton 
Remington with two barrels. What would 
advise?—Capt. M. L. S., Jr., Cal. 


Answer: All 
automatic it is. 
change too radical, I’d get a 16. The 16 h 
bit more power, about 3 yd. longer maxin 
range, and, in weight, is no more than 2 
heavier than a 20. The 16 handles the 20 
charge of 1 oz. well, and, in addition, is 
fectly fitted out with 1% oz. which will 
needed for duck and other long-range shoot 
There is no difference whatever in effective 
between an automatic and other guns, vel 
being precisely the same.—C. A. 


right, captain, a Reming 


Rifling in Shotgun 
Question: Will you please let me know 
shotgun has any rifling in it or is it sm 
Is there to your knowledge any shotgun 
has rifling?—N. P., New Jersey. 


Answer: American shotguns have no ri 
in them, but are bored smooth. England h 
gun called the Parodox, rifled at the muzz! 
as to give spin to a short bullet, then u 
both bullets and shot, but neither very well 
Spain, some shotgun maker rifles the muzz! 
barrels so as to make the shot scatter mor 
c. a. 
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Marlin uses a different system from other 
from con- 


Only in order not to make the 


>$ 
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(Continued from page 61) 


s in a bolt gun. We have George 
Schnerring (famous old tester from 
Frankford Arsenal. E. C. C.) on the job 
to see if he can dope out just what the 
trouble is, and he is trying both the 14 

nd 16-inch twist. Results to date are 
practically the same, with the 16-inch 

ving a bit the better of it. 

“We are very much interested in this 
cartridge as I think it is just what is 

eeded between the Hornet and the 
Swift. Something seems wrong with the 
present commercial ammunition, the 
bullet in the first place not being good 
for a bolt gun.” 

And the other day my old shooting 
pal, dating back to rifle club days befo’ 
de Wah, Capt. Grove Wotkyns, sends 
down to me some correspondence with 
the famous Smith of Smith’s Custom 
Loads at Middlebury, Vt., who special- 
ized in hand-tooled loads of various 
sorts and which the factories do not 
load, or load in poorer form. 

“Seems everyone is in hot water on 
this Zipper thing,” comments Mr. Smith. 
“Schnerring has written me for any 
data I could furnish, which so far is nil. 
The Sedgeley Zipper is at hand. Sedg- 
ley apparently did a hell of a fine cham- 
ber job, strangely, on this Zipper thing, 
and made a slick-working repeater of it. 
Not a damn thing the matter except it 
my 't — (Gosh this guy is cranky! 

Cc 

Latee r. Got after the Sedgley Zipper 
today. She’s a cranky devil but works 
well mechanically, chamber seems good. 
If this one gun is any indication, we 
have been loading this cartridge too 
heavily heretofore. The factory loads 
are rotten, loaded with 3031 apparently, 
and too much of it for accuracy. That’s 
my guess.” 

Then follows the results of a lot of 
Mr. Smith’s testing with many various 
loads at 100 yards and this rifle, but 
which data, naturally is his property. 

“Factory loads with 46-gr. and 56-gr. 
H P bullets, with approximately 27 and 
25 gr. unidentified powder, gave poor 
.ccuracy in this rifle, groups of 2.5 
inches (5 shots 100 yards) being best ob- 
tained.” 

3ut, with a load of a new bullet called 
the W. & S., with 24 gr. of 4320 powder, 
bullet weight 54 grains, Mr. Smith got 
t‘ group of %-inch at 100 yards, which 

the best obtained. Charges of 24 to 
26 gr. of this powder, with various bul- 

ts including Sisk 55-gr. Express, kept 
etween the l-inch and 2-inch group- 
diameter figure for this 100-yard range, 

fle, of course, this Sedgley bolt gun. 

Conclusions, at the present time: un- 

s the shooter does not worry about 

jups running as large as 10 inches at 

0 yards, or else is prepared to hand- 

id his ammunition, then he had better 

’ off the .219 until the boys get the 

igs out of it. 


How It Happened 


HREE men and two boys engaged 
in practice shooting were arrested 


| 





this afternoon as Lloyd Blank, 27- | 


r-old landscape worker, was shot in 
arm and three other men and a 7- 


ir-old girl escaped similar fate from | 


olley of stray bullets. 
The bullet (Continued on page 65) 
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This  saaaneie gun 


Quite often we are asked for a good, all-round gun that is 
worthy of any gunner yet is not in the topmost price class. 
For any man who requires such a gun, we offer the 
A&F Imported Under-and-Over Shotgun. 
It is a finely balanced, hammerless gun, beautifully 
designed, safe and extremely accurate. 
Send for Gun Catalog 


A&F Imported Under-and-Over Shotgun . . .« « « + « « + $175 
Made in all standard gauges, with 26-, 28- or 30-inch barrels 


€sBerRcrRomBIE & Fircn Co. 


The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World 


MADISON AVENUE AT 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO STORE: Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 So. Wabash Avenue 

























ANY CHOKE WANTED Keep Your Gun 


Sweet With 


ET your gun these 
three friends. Fa- § 
mous Hoppe’s No. 9 
Solvent to remove bore 
leading or metal fouling, § 
firing residue, and to pre- 
vent rust and pitting. 
Hoppe'’s Gun Cleaning 
Patches to apply No. 9 
accurately size- _ 
clean canton flannel, n> 
Matte  tasteatig— dust-proof carton; chalee of 7 sizes. Hoppe’s 
with your fingers—to Lubricating Oil to keep working parts wear-free 
suit conditions! Makes any barrel right for all and smooth working; also to clean and polish. 
shooting. NO TOOLS—NO LOOSE PARTS. dF oy De ey ry Pgh oy 


"LES: Send 10¢ for No. 9, 15¢ for Oil, 25¢ for 
THE POLY CHOKE CO. 


Patches ae size. Cleaning Hoag FREE, 
FRANKLIN AVE. HARTFORD, CONN. 


PRICE FITTED 
AND DELIVERED 


now $16! 





Change the 
pattern of your 
pump or auto- 


Ask for 
folder OL 





rank A. Hoppe 


in 
2315 No. ‘Sin St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


































Teach Your Boy To Shoot 
But Start Him Right With The 


IVER JOHNSON 
~22 Cal. Self-Cocking Rifle 


The exclusive Iver Johnson safety device makes 5 a 
it the Safest rifle a boy can use. ji 

Cocked and set on safe with one operation. Every ) 4 
rifle proof-tested and targeted for accuracy. a . 
Patridge type sights. Beautifully modeled and finished. Un- 


excelled for small game and target practice and just the rifle for 
your boy. Send for Folder 52A, Model 2X $5.75. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
Established 66 year: 
hick FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Street 















43 RIVER ST. 
New York Branch, 85 Chambers 
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Graflezed by Zane Grey 


CAUGHT wits. GRAFLEX 


For capturing fast action 
shots like this the National 
Graflex is an ideal camera. 
Light, compact, “just a 
handful’’—it is a real com- 
panion for the sportsman. 
Economical, too, giving ten 
214” x 2,” pictures from 
_ an 8-exposure film. Ask 
your dealer to show you the National Graflex 
—the world’s finest miniature reflex camera! 


FREE Pi Ph ihet aig 
ing Graflex and Speed Graph Ameriean- 
] made, Pri Winning Ca ras and A se0ry 
Past r n per t card, i , 
- wish. I t Graflex Corporation, Dept. 0-2, 
Rochester, N. ¥., U. 8. A 
ee — 
FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 
DEPT, O-2, BR H PEK, N.Y 
Please send me your free illustrated catal 
describit Gratlex nd Speed Graphic 
American-mad 


NAMI 


ADDRESS 









Ciry 


GRA 


PRIZE-WINNING CAMERAS 


es 
When Writing Advertisers 








Please Mention Outdoor Life 
















Only achromatic (color-free) tele- 
scope made at the price. Brings far- 
away scenes and action to your eye 
—magnified 8 diameters and with 
sharp detail. Weighs only 6 oz. Fits 
pocket. Rust-proof nickel plating. 
Real buy at $3.75. Other models 
up to 45-power at $47.50. At deal- 
ers or direct, postpaid (or C.O.D.) 
Money Back Guarantee. Catalog 
Free! 


Wollensak Optical Co., 643 Hudson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


SAK 


1 GO FOR DECOYS 


Just Out! 












wl 













Duck-In Decoys, an improved type of “head- 

less toller” used by *‘market” hunters years 

ago, are visible further, more attractive from 
the air .. . a sure way to more ducks, 

If your dealer can’t supply you, send $6.00 check 

or money order to Dept. B for 8 drakes and 4 

hens, postpaid com- 

$ OO per dozen plete with cords and 

=" complete anchors. Weight only 

7 pounds, Order now! 





DUC K-IN 
DECOY COMPANY 


4060 forest Park Bivd 


St. Lovis, Mo 

















Can We Save Free Hunting ¢ 


(Continued from page 25) 


other hunters in their hunting areas. 

As for the State Game Commission, 
it took steps to extend the provisions of 
the farm-game refuge system to twenty- 
one counties in the farming districts of 
Pennsylvania, and has asked the coop- 
eration of sportsmen in locating suita- 
ble areas for these projects. 

The basic idea of organized trespass 
control among groups of farmers on a 
coéperative basis had its beginning in 
Michigan in 1929, under the name of the 
Williamston plan. 

State game officials in Connecticut, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania readily 
admit that the methods of controlled 
shooting they are trying out in their re- 
spective states today are based on the 
Michigan-born plan. They borrowed the 
idea, changed it, and shaped it to suit 
their own needs. 


HERE is one marked and important 

difference between the development 
of the plan in Michigan and in the East- 
ern states, however. 

Oddly enough, in the State of its birth 
the whole idea of trespass control failed 
to enlist the interest of conservation of- 
ficials. All that was accomplished in 
Michigan, up to the beginning of the 
present year, resulted from the spon- 
taneous efforts of the farmers them- 
selves, aided in a few instances by 
sportsmen’s clubs. 

The operation of the Williamston plan 
is simple enough. The farmers of a 
neighborhood band together and post 
their lands with uniform signs warning 
against hunting without a written per- 
mit. 

Each farmer belonging to the group is 
allotted a given number of permits or 
guest tickets, usually two, three, or 
four. 

Any hunter wanting to enter the area 
must obtain one of these tickets for the 
day. The farmer is under no obligation 
to give out the permits to any hunter or 
group of hunters, but fair play is en- 
couraged and rarely has it been difficult 
to get tickets. 

The usual procedure is for the hunter 
to park his car in the yard of the farm- 
er from whom he obtains his ticket, re- 
turn there at the end of the hunt, re- 
port his kill, account for himself, and re- 
turn the permit. 

He must wear the permit on the out- 
side of his coat while hunting. The 
ticket is good on any farm in the area, 
relieving the hunter of all worry about 
line fences, and making him accountable 
to one host for his day’s sport. 

There is something about this system 
that keeps the vandal out. He shrinks 
from the idea of hunting on land con- 
trolled by an organized group, where he 
must wear a ticket in plain sight. The 
destruction of farm property has ceased 
like magic wherever the Williamston 
plan has been tried. 

Each group of farmers makes its own 
rules and regulations. They are simple 
and few. The number of tickets per 
farm is determined by the wishes of the 
farmers themselves, and often the de- 
ciding factor is the relative abundance 
or scarcity of game on the land. Paid 
shooting is no part of the Williamston 
plan. 

For a while the farmers who were or- 
ganizing Williamston-plan groups got 
no help from anybody. Sportsmen were 


inclined to be skeptical of the proje 

As for the State Conservation Con 
missio:, it was skittish. Any system of 
regulated hunting might lead eventual! 
in the direction of paid hunting, the of 
ficials reasoned. If that happened th 
didn’t want the wrath of the sportsmen 
on their necks. 

So the farmers went along by then 
selves, organizing neighborhood grou; 
under the plan here and there. The sy 
tem spread slowly. 

Then the president of a _ thrivi 
sportsmen’s club in Grand Rapids, on 
the west side of the State where th 
Williamston plan was still unknown and 
untried, got an idea. 

It was organized on a queer basis, that 
Kent County Conservation League. Its 
motto, printed conspicuously on th 
membership buttons, read: “Security t 
the Landowner.” The president, Hart 
Gaines, had a quaint belief that sport 
men owed some obligation to the farn 
er on whose land they hunted an 
fished. 

Whenever they got a chance, Gain: 
and the other officers and even the men 
bers of the club went out of their wa 
to live up to their motto. 

Finally, in 1934, Gaines was bitten by) 
a new thought. He had watched th 
steady spread of posted land in his f 
vorite hunting territory and he had 
heard considerable about the Williams- 
ton plan. He made up his mind that 
this plan would give the farmer contr 
of trespass and protection from proper- 


ty damage—which many reliable ob 
servers said it did—it would satisfy him 
He went into action. 
3y the time the hunting season opened 
that fall the Williamston plan had 
jumped halfway across the State and 
was intrenched in Kent county. Fou 


farm-groups had been organized. I! 
each case the Kent League had offered 
its advice and codperation. No more 


+ next step was to interest 
the Williamston-plan farmers i! 
cover planting and the other phases of 
game management. They were persuad 
ed to leave strips of grain, patches of 
cover, and let swales go unburned and 
unpastured. To plant  food-bearin: 
shrubs—bought and furnished by th: 
Kent League. To put out a few shock 
of corn for pheasants and other gam« 
in winter. To use flushing bars on thei! 
mowing machines. 

Today there are six active Williams- 
ton-plan groups in Kent county and on: 
just over the county line in Ottawa. Th: 
farm lands under control of the seve 
groups total just under 70,000 acres. 

What has been happening in that part 
of western Michigan has happened i 
other districts about the State. TI! 
Williamston plan has jumped and s¢ 
its spot fires in thirteen counties. Th 
total number of farm groups operatin 
under it in Michigan, when the phea 
ant season opened last October, wa 
thirty-three. Four hundred sixty-on 
thousand acres of farm land in th 
pheasant and cottontail belt of souther 
Michigan is now under the special po 
ters of the Williamston plan. 

Now we come to what is perhaps tl! 
most important development of all. I 
March, 1937, the Michigan Conserv 
tion Commission finally decided to bac 
the plan of- (Continued on page 6 
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th struck Blank lodged against the 

arn bone and an operation will be nec- 

essary to extricate it. 

Near him at the time he was struck 
e of four or five bullets which landed 

on the premises were (four others). 

The men arrested by Detectives John- 
son and Bovier. They were all from 
Los Angeles. They were charged with 

iting a city ordinance prohibiting 
the firing of firearms within the Glen- 
dale city limits. The five were shoot- 
ing at a target in a canyon near the 

Blank home, using .22 cal. rifles. De- 

tectives Johnson and Bovier reported 

confiscating five rifles from the group.” 

Los Angeles Times. 

I didn’t see the boxes in which this .22 
ammunition was packed, but most of it 
these days carries on the flap the legend, 
“Dangerous Within One Mile.” 

Probably some shooters never see it, 
while still another class, the morons, 
pay the same attention to it as they do 
to the highway signs such as Slow; 
Boulevard Stop; Dangerous Intersec- 
tion; Curves. 

Warning the moron as to the long- 
range dangers of the .22 is a waste of 
time. If they would only get out and 
shoot one another, life would be one 
grand sweet song. 

For the benefit, once more, of chaps 
who are not morons, but merely igno- 
rant of the range of the .22 Long Rifle 
cartridge, I refer to my old notebook, 
and some angles we got out for the .22 
Long Rifle at the Ballistic Station of 
Uncle Sam some 16 years ago. 

300 yards—-three fair city blocks—an- 
gle on rifle about 1° 7 minutes. Less 
than 1° with HiSpeed. 

600 yards, six fair city blocks, angle on 
rifle 3° 14 minutes. HiSpeed less than 3°. 

Your watch or clock face is divided 
into 12 sections or hours, therefore, each 
one must be 30°. There are 60 smaller 
divisions so each of those must equal 6°. 
The angle formed, or subtended, by the 
12 o'clock line, and the one reading a 
minute after 12 is 6°, twice as much as 
necessary to throw a .22 bullet 600 yards 
if this angle is put on the rifle bore 
above the horizontal. Consider, then, 
the huge angle?? necessary to throw a 
bullet six blocks through the air before 
it comes back to the rifle-bore level. 
Shoot at something an almost im- 
easurable distance higher than the 
rifie at your shoulder—and the bullet 
may land a half-mile away. 

Shoot at something thrown into the 
ind miss it—and the bullet may wind 
anywhere from 300 yards to 1,400 
is from the rifle, the distance being 

shorter as the rifle angle gets above the 

30° angle with the horizontal. 

What is needed is a corps of vigilantes 
t und up fools and kids with .22 rifles 
S ting haphazard around the country- 
S and if they are not immediately 

nable to reason and facts, then to 

Cc the cops. 

e greatest enemy the gun lover has 

y is the dim-witted ass who goes out 

a endangers human life by his pro- 

miscuous potting around the countryside. 

u cannot blame folks for regarding 

nan with a gun as a potential enemy, 

an asking for laws and the cops to do 
aw:y with him. 


— 


| 
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| 
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ARE YOU HARD TO FIT? 


We have yet to find the man we couldn’t give a good, comfortable 
fit. We have had such remarkable success fitting irregular and 
troublesome feet that we can practically guarantee perfect results, 
All you have to do is draw the shape of your foot on a special order 
blank we'll send you—give all other measurements and details re- 


quested—and you'll get a pair of boots that will cradle your 
foot like an old-fashioned hammock 
and we can’t miss. 


See Your Dealer... cit order 





Do you hunt 


casting fisherman? 
these original Russell 


in your legs. 


skid. 


boot, and really not expensive. 


Give correct measurements, 








pheasants, quail, 
squirrels, or other upland game? 
out and run your dog? Do you hike? Are you a bait- 
If so, you should have a pair of 
Moccasin 
rhey’ll put springs on your feet. 
many extra, comfortable miles you didn’t think were 
You'll find them the lightest, easiest-go- 
ing footgear you ever put on your feet. Soles are non- 
Finest, close-grain, waterproof Veal obtainable. 
Genuine Russell Moccasin construction, hand-sewed to 
your individual measure. It’s a perfect bird-shooting 


partridge, rabbits, 
Do you like to get 


“Bird Shooters.” 
They'll give you 


Write for a copy of 


our latest catalog with price list, showing full line 
of Russell Moccasins for men and women. 

W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
928 Wisconsin St., Berlin, Wisconsin 


WRITE for 
1937 CATALOG 
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WESTERN 


LONG RANGE 


No $1,000.00 shotgun will outshoot or 
outlast it. Rugged as a Grizzly Bear. Nicely 
fitted and finished. Catalog for 6c in stamps. 


Western Arms 


Ithaca, N. Y. 














Style 10 Hunting Coat 


Ask your dealer to show you 
Genuine, trade-marked Duxbak 
Hunting Clothes. Go and see 
them today. For FREE Duxbak 
Style Book, write to 








ENUINE Duxbak Hunting Clothes— 

America’s favorite make for over 30 
years—give you the unequalled protection 
of famous Duxbak fabric —waterproofed 
without rubber. First in styling too, with 
the popular Duxbak Style 10 Coat—widely 
copied but like Duxbak fabric, never 
equalled. Giving equal satisfaction, Dux- 
bak Style 70 Breeches. Coat is double 
thickness except under sleeves; has gen- 
uine pivot sleeves, all best pockets. Breeches 
have double front over thighs and knees 
and double seat, with choice of short, 
medium or long in any waist-band size. 
Right protection for roughest hunting con- 
ditions. Comfortable to wear. Good look- 
ing. Moderately priced. 

Duxbak jerkins, coats of all best styles, 
cuff breeches, long pants, vests, leggings, 
hat-caps and caps. The full range of styles 
includes over 60, counting garments in 
other best hunting fabrics besides Duxbak. 


UTICA-DUXBAK Corp., 822 Noyes St., Utica, N. Y. 





HUNTING 
** CLOTHES 


For Style, Fit, Comfort, Protection 
and Real Wear, Get the Real Duxbaks 


Style 70 Breeches 
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can’t be 


A MILLION HUNTERS ‘rene! 


There must be some good reason why over one million sportsmen throughout the World prefer the Model 94 
Winchester rifle. Definite proof of this is shown when the Winchester Company modernize this most popular rifle 
with the latest improvements in firearms, offered$by the nationally known “House of Hudson.” 


The Model 94 Winchester 
Carbine, as __ illustrated 
above, is made in two of the most popular calibers; 30/30 
and .32 Special with 20 inch “proof steel” barrels; gold bead 
front sight on streamlined sandblasted ramp with hood. These rifles 
will shoot the amazing 110 grain high-speed mushroom bullet for small 
game, also the 150, 165 and 170 gr. and the new sensational 180 gr. Belted bullet 
for big game. Packed in original factory sealed cartons. While our stock lasts, only 
$27.50. DON’T DELAY! Avoid higher prices! ($2 deposit required on all 
C.0.D’s.) Money Back Guarantee!!! Air Mail Your Order Today! 

Cartridges for above rifles $1.30 box of 20 except 180 gr. Belted $1. 50, canvas leath- 
er trimmed cases, $2.25 each. U.S.A. leather seabbards for Carbines, $3.95 each. 


A FEW MORE “HUDSON” BARGAINS IN BRAND NEW FACTORY 
GUARANTEED GUNS!!! 







Rem. Rep. 25/20 or 32/20 eal. 1842” or 24” bis. $22.45 Savage Model 99H carbine, 250, 30 a se eal....... Tt 90 
Rem. “Gamemaster” No. 141, .30, .32 or .35 eal..... 43.95 Savage Model 29 repeater, .22 cal. 24” Dl.........00 19.90 
Rem. ‘‘Fieldmaster’’ small bore .22 cal. rep. 22.45 Colt Officers Model, target, .22 or 38 caliber 37.35 
Winchester Mod. 63 auto. rifle .22 caliber L. R. 28.65 Smith & Wesson Model K target, .22 or 38 eal. 34.95 


Free Latest Catalog L-52 Warren St., New = City 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 








THE LATEST 


[JEFEVER 


RATS OR RINGNECKS— 


ees Whether you “crack down” on a 


pest or stop a winging gamester you want a gun that will stand the 

racket. Over 50,000 rounds without trouble is what one Lefever hasdone 

in a Pennsylvania shooting park. “Who ever saw a broken Lefever?” 
Catalog shows Skeet, Trap, and Game guns—6c in stamps. 


Lefever Arms Ithaca, N.Y. 














Standard of Comparison—Lyman 422 Expert 











Compare the bril- en 

liant, clear Bausch 

& Lomb lenses with 

the usual run of 

glass on .22 scopes. te 

You'll quickly see the light gathering power 422 fits all .22 rifles—offers low base, 
of good lenses—the sharp image over the high base or side mount ee Base 
entire field of 25 ft. at 100 yds. The lenses plates interchangeable. Complete 
are important—you'll get best results from with eye cup and click mount S10 
the 4 power 422 Expert. FORGY TOF WHO. «vives scivens 


Send for free folders on 422 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., 


and other dependable Lyman Scopes 


85 WEST ST., MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 


STOCKS THAT FIT YOUR HAND! 








Special Factory Sale 
German Automatics 


25 Cal. Only $795 


Finest blued steel, accurat 
fet t ad new: made wilt 
and fine 







ae aso) 










Only the & R 
SPORTSMAN offers 
you the advantage of a 
stock right for your hand, 


H 


hard shootin 
ial Gern an 

thoroughness 

**Dreyser’’ wt. 14 oz., 44’" 


7 shot rocket size 











verals: Regular $9.96) SPECIAL . “ $7.95 and such a stock means better 
“ e. e size : ove- o 9 ot, 5 : ~ , . . 
nm ~ ay ‘Special eo an chove-GS.45. Scho $8.35 shooting! Send for folder SA de- 
“SCHMEIZER” (Haon« ) { shot. veut pocket size, finest ‘076.98 scribing this modern revolver. 
verall (Reg. $20 pecia , 

dh Automatic 75c: Revolver 95c: Shoulder—$1 Harrington & Richardson Arms Co. 
Cartridges: 25 cal. 65c per $2 Deposit ponent on c.0.D.'s. Dept. 11, Worcester, Mass. 
None sold to minors. New FALL Bargain Catalog, S. & W., Colts, 
Rifles, Air Guns, Telescopes, Binoculars, etc. Send 3c stamp. aaa ae 





LEE SALES CO., (Dept. L), 35 West 32nd St. St., N. Y. City 


ONLY BENJAMIN HAS THE GENUINE SAFE 


COMPRESSED 
AIR PISTOL 


For Target & Smal! Game Economical—Ac- 
curate actical - Adjustable Force Amas~ 
ing Maximum Velocity Safe. Single Sho 
with Bolt Action- Hammer Fire— Hair 





ence 
favt Steer Hide 
SHELL CASES 


No. 20 Case holds full box of 20 
rifle cartridges. Loop for belt . . 



















fety—cal. 177 or 22 or BB Frice $7 71] "f ster $1 75 
no 1? and 22 Single Shot Air Rifles $7 Single Shot Give caliber. $2.50 
RB Air Rifle $6.00-25 Shot BB Repeater Air Rifle 


7.50 ly 
he On Ask your dealer or send 3c for catalog 


THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO., PORTLAND, OREGON 


No license required—S On 
Genuine Compressed Air Pistols & Rifles On the Market. Full De- 
tails Targets Free— Write Today for Introductory Offer. 


BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 622 N. B’ way, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 








Shoor a Browning this fall! Brownings cost™ 
only a little more than ordinary guns—not as 
much in the long run. The dependable perform- 
ance of a Browning will add much to your shoot- 
ing pleasure. There is a Browning model for 
every shotgun purpose. See your dealer and write 
us. Browning Arms Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


AUTOMATIC AND OVERUNDER SHOTGUNS 
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Can We Save Hunting 


(Continued from page 64) 
ficially. In return it hopes to sell fa 
ers the idea of practicing actively 
phase or another of game managem: 

The commission has set aside $50 
of its game fund—built up of hunt 
and fishing license fees—to finance a |} 
farm-game program for the first y« 
One of the first moves in that progr 
will be to offer codperation with W 
liamston-plan farm groups. 

In the meantime, what was dons 
Michigan between 1929 and 1937, w 
out official aid, can be done by farm 
and sportsmen in any other state. 

The idea of organized trespass c 
trol, under a cooperative arrangem¢ 
between farmers, sportsmen, and St 
game officials, has emigrated West fr 
Michigan as well as East. As far W: 
as Iowa, in fact. 


In one essential, however, the Ioy 
plan differs from those that are bei 
tested in Michigan and the East. Gai 


management, rather than trespass < 
trol, is its first concern. Regulated hu: 
ing comes second. 

Iowa began its program in 1933, w 
a new trespass law governing gan 
management areas. Under the old la 
it had been necessary to prove dama 


along with trespass, and the job of filing 
farmer. T! 


a complaint was up to the 
new law eliminated the need for pri 
ing damage, and authorized conser, 
tion officers to take care 
on the management areas. 


RMED with this law, 
ficials set out to organize such aré¢ 
generally with the cooperation of sport 


men’s clubs. 
Farmers entering their land in t! 
game-management areas were requiré 


to meet certain conditions for improvin; 
and furnishing 


game cover and food, 
nesting sites. 


When these requirements had 


mission. 
In advance of the hunting 
State game men undertook a census 


game on the area, calculated the surplus 


that could be taken without depleti 


the breeding stock, and issued to eacl 
farmer tags equal in number to the su 


plus rabbits, quail, and pheasants on |! 
land. Each piece of game shot must 
tagged. 

By May, 1935, 270 of these game-m: 
agement areas had been catablish: 
taking in 854,498 acres of land belo! 
ing to 5,441 farmers. 

Then the Iowa plan bogged down. 

Iowa farmers were interested in tr: 
pass control. Not in paid hunting, s 
in isolated instances, but in regulati 
But they weren’t especially interest 
in doing the other things required 
the game-management areas. 

In short, the farmers weren't livi 
up to their end of the bargain. If 
outsider may venture a guess, I'd 
the reason probably was because 
emphasis went on game managem: 
rather than on trespass control in t 
first place. 

In May, 1935, the Iowa Fish and Ga! 
Commission was reorganized, and 
that reorganization the old game-m 
agement plan was scuttled outright 

In its place a plan was set up ul 
which individual farms are establis! 





as game-management areas wher¢ 
the farmer is (Continued on page 
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of trespasse! 


Iowa game of 


bee! 
met the area was posted by the Stat 
with signs forbidding entry without pe! 


season 


Aan? 








HOW OLD ARE YOU, 
MR. SPORTSMAN? 


year we inquired about ,, 


size. This year we'd like \ | 
\ 


ow about your age too— | 
(USE: whether you are \\\\! 
tely young—or pleasantly \\\)\| 
le aged—or just graying a | | 
t the 
thrill in store 
ting season when you try the 
SMITH FEATHERWEIGHT \ 
so light 
ight is a minimum and a 
n the field is a 
Just the thing 
skeet, too. Single or 
le trigger. Write 
today for catalogue 


temples—there’s a 
for you this 


N—built on a frame 





details. - 


HUNTER ARMS CO. INC. 
FULTON, NEW YORK 
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McDonatd & Linforth, 420 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Springfield Action 


calibres for every 
ting Need. Send for 
H 1 Rook and Catalog 


Prices, $71 up 
Other calibres built 4 order 
Pacific Coast pepresontatins 
W. KING GI IN 3 MGHT CO., 171 2nd St., San Franciaco 


. SEDGLEY, Ime. (Est. 1397) 
| ————a314 ‘N. 16th St., Phila, Pa. 

















Special Gun ae 


New Zehna 25 Auto. Pistol............00 $950 
* Marlin No. 39—22 Cal. 






—_ he: FREE Price List 


ARNOLD WOLFF 


1641 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 











NEW MET HOD GUN E BLUER 
Makes old guns like new 


= . Will not - ure steel. 
NEw mETHOO No heating necessary. $7 .00 


testores the nish on 5 
aN BL WER guns in ten minutes for. . . 
Send for circular 
coms une J “What Gunsmiths Say’’ 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 


Box 0-57, New Method Bidg. 
Bradford, Pa. 


1001 ITEM caren 
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FISHERMEN 
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America’s best rifle value today. 
Working parts guaranteed 1 year. Equally 
good for large or small game. Send 3c for illus 
1 catalog of full line of merchandise for hunters, 
fishermen and other outdoor pursuits. Also mili- 

ppings. Lowest prices 
W. STOKES KIRK, Dept. A. 1627 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FREE Sages in Guns, Scopes, Sights, Reloed- 
- ing Tools, Accessories, Sleeping Bags, 
ATALOG! Fishing Tackle, Cameras, Binoculars. 








Complete Stock 
Sedgley .219 Zipper Rifles, Winches - 
ter Model 70, Hi “Staneard Pistols, H. & R. 
Revolvers. Lyman ios. Weaver Rifle- 
scopes. Free Sommer 1 Sc Stamp Trophy, Medal Cat- 
0’; Discount Trophies, Medals. 


WARSHAL & SONS First 8 Madison-s, SEATTLE, WN. 
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croscopes and magnifiers $1 upward. Com- 
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Catalog Free. Goods on approval. Address 
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voluntarily interested in protecting wild- 
life and providing field sport for him- 
self and a reasonable number of guests. 
Under this new system tags have been 
abandoned. 

The State still requires the farmer to 
make certain improvements on his land, 
calculated to produce a better crop of 
game. In return, it furnishes him with 
posters and a book of hunting permits. 
Any hunter wanting to enter the area 
must obtain one of these permits. 

This time Iowa is making haste slow- 
ly. From May, 1935, to May, 1937, only 
205 farms have been accepted and post- 
ed as game-management areas under 
the new system. 

This time, they feel, they are separat- 
ing the wheat from the chaff. They are 
attracting farmers who are genuinely 
interested in game management. 

Through no fault of its own, Iowa has 
been extolled as a Utopia of paid shoot- 
ing, but the facts hardly support the 
claims. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture, in its Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1759, “Game Management on the Farm,” 
declares that paid shooting is the very 
foundation rock of the Iowa game-man- 
agement plan. 

The Farmers’ Bulletin was published 
by the Bureau of Biological Survey of 
the Department of Agriculture in Octo- 
ber, 1936, nearly a year and a half after 
Iowa completely abandoned the tag plan 
on its management areas. 

Of course, it would not be accurate to 
say there is no paid shooting in Iowa. 
There is, especially in the pheasant belt, 
but it is largely the fault of the hunters 
themselves. With few exceptions, Iowa 
farmers are charging for shooting priv- 
ileges only where sportsmen have ap- 
proached them and offered to pay for 
exclusive hunting-rights. As I com- 
mented earlier, the average farmer will 


take cash if it’s offered to him. Who 
wouldn’t? 
More than one Iowa farmer, who 


charges a daily hunting fee, throws in a 
pheasant dinner. Nor is he too partic- 
ular how he gets the pheasants, nor 
whether he gets them after the season 
opens or before. But again, the “sports- 
men” who eat birds that they know 
have heen killed illegaHy, in advance of 
the»season, are far more to blame than 
the farmer who serves the dinner. 

Left to themselves, Iowa farmers do 
not seem greatly different from those 
of Connecticut, Michigan, or Pennsyl- 
vania. Their first concern in dealing 
with the trespass problem is protection 
and control. Revenue runs second, and 
a long way behind. 

The handwriting would seem to be 
fairly plain on the wall, for sportsmen 
everywhere to read. If the end of the 
American system of free shooting is 
near, the blame will rest squarely upon 
the men who shoot. 


Bear Discloses Big Cave 


ANY of the most important caves 
M in America have been discovered 

by hunters while chasing game. 
Recently, another was found, in the 
same manner, by 81-year-old John Kin- 
der, of Richland Center, Wisconsin. He 
surprised a bear, chased it up a hill- 
side, and lost it underground. The re- 
sult is that Eagle Cave soon will be 
opened to the public. 

























FEATHERWEIGHT 


The new Featherweight Zeiss Binocu- 
lars have made a real hit with sports- 
men! Without any sacrifice in the famed 
Zeiss optical quality or sturdiness of 
construction, these new models weigh 32 
to 40°, less than former models . 
Less weight to carry; can be held with 
greater ease and steadiness—a real ad- 
vantage in extended observation. 

Ever since Zeiss invented the prism binocular 
in 1893, Zeiss Binoculars have been leaders 
throughout the world—not only in 1 but 
in the quantity sold. The U, S. Navy, and 
practically all the armies and navies in the 
world, great explorers and thousands of sports- 
men and big game hunters use Zeiss Binoculars 

proof of their recognized optical efficiency 
and sturdy mechanical construction. 


At leading dealers. Write for Booklet. 


CARL ZEISS, yn Dept. T 4-9 ens 
JENA ) 


485 ha AVEN NEW YORK 
AMERAS 


728 So. Hill re = Angeles 










TUTTE Telll ela ita ae 


“ZEISS IKON 





HUNTING 
CLOTHES 


For ALL your hunting in 
big game country, dress in 
Woolrich Clothes. Right 
for the woods. Warmth, 
protection, durability— 
you've got them. And you 
are dressed to look and feel 
your best. For first choice, 
here is a complete outfit in 
our best red-and-blac 
water-repellent 32-0z.pure 
wool mackinaw: No. 503 
Duvetyn Lined Coat, No. 
1943 reinforced Breeches 
and No. 223 Hat-Cap. 


Wear the Mountain Make 


ERE in the old Allegheny pinelands, for 

107 yearsourmountain mills have clothed 
woodsmen and hunters.T oday as al ways, start- 
ing with the raw wool we card it, spin, dye 
and weave it into cloth—tailor it to fit you. 
Deer hunters, partridge hunters, trout fisher- 
men work on your clothes. Men who find their 
sport right at our back door. 

You will find exactly what you want in 
Woolrich Clothes. Full choice in hunting 
coats, cossack jackets, cruisers, stag shirts, 

arkas, mackinaws breeches,long pants, vests, 
co -caps, caps, socks, mittens. Special valuesin 
hunting shirts—plaids, checks and plain. Ask 
your dealer for Woolrich Hunting Clothes. 
Look for the Woolrich trade mark. For free 
catalog, write us. 


WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 


John Rich & Bros.—Est. 1830 
Dept. O. L. Woolrich, Penna. 
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You Dont 


need allx< 


of this/ < 


Does lack of money keep you from owning that 
camera, gun, or other sporting equipment you 
desire? If so, use our Ten Months Payment Pian 
as have hundreds of others. Just a small down 
payment, and we'll make shipment. 

We carry complete lines of the finest sporting equip- 
ment available, including all the leading makes of rifles, 
shotguns, pistols, revolvers, scopes, binoculars .. . a 
complete line of outdoor equipment . . . Leica, Graflex, 
Eastman Cameras, and accessories. 

Write us about ar needs today . . . or send 5fe 
for our 1937 Handbook & Catalog. Contains a wealth 
of information by America’s leading gun and outdoor 
authorities. 

No trade-ins considered. We handle only brand new 
equipment. 


ATIONAL ~ TARGET SUPPLY CO 


DEPT. 0-21, 1253-2S5TH ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 




















NOSK 


RIFLE 
TELESCOPES 


baa 


pated 





Only practical hunting scope with long eye 
relief and internal adjustments, possible to 
mount on all rifles of which shell comes out 
on right side. 


Send 3 cents postage for complete catalog. 
R. NOSKE, San Carlos, Calif. 
a ee 





In both ALUMINUM ALLOY and STEEL, former 


two-thirds lighter than steel. Wonderful for skeet, 
bird shooting and traps. Fits nearly all single bbl. 
shotguns and gauges. Free folder. 


Lyman Gun Sight Corp., 85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 








AT FACTORY PRICES 


/ Saup 
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GREATEST SLEEPING 


BAG VALUE IN AMERICA. 
Highest Quality Gray Duck Down filled Warm, water- 
proof, windproof IMPROVED Sleeping bags, 100” Zipper 
with windflap, 72”x84”" when open for Robe. 36”x84”" when 
used for sleeping, Special features: air mattress pocket, 
side wall head flaps on shelter-half, compact, can be rolled 
in 30 seconds. Regular $37.50 value, Special $21.50. Same 
bag with Warm Western Wool filling, regular $17.50 value, 
$10.95. Shipped C.0.D. Write for circular. ALL BAGS 


GUARANTEED. Dept. OL-5 


ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO. 14105S.W.HARRISONST. PORTLAND, ORE 





SLEEPING BAGS 











GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manufactured Since 1850 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
ighter than the average boot; easy to put on and 
e off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.i15 St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Tuna Express 


(Continued from page 27) 


in Shelburne harbor on rod and reel. 
A fine fish, but we’d seen bigger. Gen. 
Borden had caught another weighing 
163 pounds. We had also run over to 
Jordan Bay, and had seen Miss Edna 
Jamieson play and land one that scaled 
725 pounds. The big fish were running, 
and now it was my turn to fish. 

So now we were out at the nets in the 
gray of morning, pulses quickened by 
the thrill of fishing new waters, and by 
the sight of those great fish beneath us. 
We hoped to prove that a sixteen-ounce 
tip and twenty-four-thread line, properly 
handled, can kill any Nova Scotia tuna 
that would take a bait. But now that 
we saw the size of those great tuna, not 
one of us could hope that such light 
tackle would do the trick. It seemed 
as ridiculous as trying to kill a Kodiak 
bear with a .22 rifle. 


HOLE fresh mackerel, eight to 

twelve inches long, were the bait, on 
a 12/0 hook. Our leaders were fifteen- 
foot, heavy, stainless, airplane cable, 
attached to the lines by heavy, brass 
snap-swivels. The baits were fished 
about eighteen feet from the rod and, 
until we got a strike, the fisherman 
stayed on the motor boat. The dory 
was ready alongside. With the strike, 
angler and mate hopped into the dory, 
and were cast loose. 

Capt. Dienstadt, our guide, chummed, 
throwing out his mackerel one by one. 
On the water the silver scales from the 
netted mackerel made a long and wind- 
ing trail that stretched out toward the 
sunrise. As I sat in the stern, watch- 
ing my bait, the sixteen-foot dory bob- 
bing alongside, I heard Lawrence and 
the general exclaiming at the size of the 
tuna that were grabbing up the chum. 

Then, at 9 o’clock, a tuna hit my bait 
with terrific speed. The line disappeared 
from my reel like smoke in a gale. The 
mate and I leaped for the dory like fire- 
men for the brass pole, and were off! 

That first run was unbelievable. It 
took out 400 yards of line in what seemed 
not more than four seconds. The tuna 
headed for the open sea as though he 
wanted all the room there was in order 
to show us up. As the white water 
curled from the bow of our boat, the 
mate using an oar as a tiller, we saw 
the motor boat swing around after us, 
and follow us like a spotted Dalmatian 
after a fire truck. I got a geod idea 
of the speed of our dory, drawn by tuna- 
power, when I saw the bone in the teeth 
of that motor boat. I leaned back in 
the angler’s chair, braced my feet, and 
hung on to the rod with all my strength. 
Not twenty minutes had passed before 
I was wondering how I could have been 
so cold a little while before, and wish- 
ing I could take one hand from the rod 
to wipe away the sweat that was pour- 
ing into my eyes. 

As we passed out of the harbor, we 
had to face a stiff wind and bulky waves 
crested with white. At one moment the 
dory was pointing its bow at the sky 
while I looked down at the long, taut 
line that stretched far out ahead of us, 
the next moment I was sliding down hill, 
feeling mighty glad that in the boat 
with me was a veteran Nova Scotia fish- 
erman who knew his boats and waves, 
and that just behind us was the power 
boat with help, if we needed it. 

Tuna are individualistic fish. Their 
actions, like those of many women, are 


not to be predicted. This tuna made f 
separate runs before he really 
warmed up, each run faster and stro: 
than the one preceding. In my fi 

I thought after each one of these t 
heats that he was ready for the ep 
but he was just putting on an exhibit 
to show us how little we knew. He ; 
posed to have no man his master. 
sooner did he see the boat, after 

of these runs, than he was off ag 
while the line smoked on the reel, : 
eyes bulged from the strain, and I could 
almost hear my muscles crack. That 
tuna towed the dory, with two me: 

it, as easily as a huge freight eng 
moves an empty car. He toyed with 
kidded us, and made us feel not « 
weak but foolish. How could we eve! 
have hoped to take such a fish with suc! 
tackle? 

Noon came. The sun swam high 
the heavens, in a cloudless sky. We |! 
breakfasted at 2:30 a.m., but there was 
no stop for lunch for us. Then, for ths 
first time, the fish came to the surfa 
thrashing his mighty tail. That brief 
glimpse showed us that he was larger 
than any tuna we had yet hooked. W« 
were still going out to sea. Then, 
ahead of us, we saw a gray cloud cl 
ly hugging the water. The mate grunted 

“Fog! Look at her come!” 

The tuna took us out to meet it, 
soon we were smothered in it. It w 
not long before I had lost all sense 
direction and distance. I had long 
put on as much drag as I dared. I w 
so tired that my mind was as thick 
the fog. I would hardly have been sur 
prised if the green hills of Ireland had 
loomed out of the walls of mist. By 2 
p.m. our visibility was limited to 
than thirty feet. 

Time went on and on. Then, Wooooo! 
Wooooo! Out of the fog came the 1 
of a steamer’s foghorn, like the bellow 
of a bull. I could hear the mate stir un- 
easily. I could hear the exclamations 
of the captain and my friends on the 
motor boat. We could not know from 
which direction that steamer was com- 
ing, its path, nor how near it was. With 
the whole ocean to escape in, we dared 
not move for fear we’d put ourselves di- 
rectly into the steamer’s course. If we 
were already there, the steamer’s man 
at the wheel could not see us, nor would 
there be time for us to get out of the 
way when we saw the sharp, high bow 
cutting the water toward us. The tuna 
was forgot. I continued to hold the rod 
with all my strength, but it was sub- 
conscious... My thoughts explored 
fog for that imminent bulk, bellowing 
regularly, and coming nearer fast. 


TRANGELY enough, the tuna slowed 

up, and then stopped. Directly we 
heard the splash of propellers. That 
steamer, unseen in the fog, was su 
close enough for us to have tossé 
mackerel aboard, for almost simult 
ously with the sound of her passing 
came her wash, and we rolled and t« 
in the waves. We were right in 
steamship lane— no place for nervous 
persons in a pea-soup fog. I heard 
mate mutter with relief, and the s 
of nervous high-pitched laughter ab 
the motor boat. Then the tuna 
tinued his flight to sea. 

At 4:30 p.m. a stiff wind arose 
did nothing to dissipate the fog I 
merely kicked (Continued on pag 
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Hell's Half Mile 


(Continued from page 62) 


worst. Mile after mile went by, and 
in the early afternoon, we reached 
Lower Disaster Falls. And then Hell's 
Half Mile hove in view. It was certain- 
vell named, as I found out a few 
minutes later. 
was made ready. Then Hatch, 
Max, and Hans ran the lighter boat 
rough. How they did it, I don’t know, 
for when Swain and I started out in the 
Lota Ve, I thought the river had gone 
d. Talk about a wild boat ride! The 
craft was unmanageable. It turned bow 
to stern. We were swept along broad- 
side We scraped several submerged 
rocks, but the onrushing water tore us 
loose, only to hit again. Spray blinded 
our eyes, but somehow we were almost 
through. We could see the smooth wa- 
ter a few yards ahead, when suddenly 
the boat lurched, reared, and stopped, 
pitching us both into the river. 

After we had crawled out below, we 
went back to look at the wreck. And it 
was a wreck, jammed hopelessly between 
two great rocks, and almost submerged. 
We finally got two lines fastened from 
shore to the boat, but two hours’ work 
failed to dislodge it. Nor did half a day’s 
work the next morning do a bit of good. 

Finally we gave up. There was noth- 
ing to do but salvage what we could, 
load everything, including all five of us, 
into the remaining craft, and hope we 
could get through. The only possible 
way out of the canyon back to civiliza- 
tion was by boat, and right then, I 
didn’t want to see another boat as long 
as I lived. 

I don’t like to think of that last fifty- 
mile run, even now. It was a night- 
mare. It seemed to me as if we did noth- 


ing but jump in and out of that boat all 
day long, desperately working it free 
of those innumerable rocks which did 
their best to overturn us. All of us were 
soaked to the skin most of the time. 
Our grub was running low, and we were 
worn out from constantly having to bail 
the leaky craft. 

But we made camp that night, whole 
and alive, at the mouth of the Yampa 
River. The next day we ran through 
Whirlpool Canyon without mishap, and 
we began to feel better, especially after 
we decided to spend two days at Jones 
Creek for rest and repairs. 

The last day came, and we were in 
high spirits. We roared through the 
narrow, foam-flecked gorge of Black 
Mountain Canyon and mocked the swift 
water. Nothing was going to stop us 
now, we swore. We were experienced 
rivermen, Max and Hans and I; and a 
few million rocks, and tons of angry 
water, were child’s play to us. We bailed, 
and sang, and were drunk with speed, 
and a feeling of power. We slewed with- 
in inches of a great jagged cliff, and 
didn’t care. Swain pitched headlong in- 
to the water, and we pulled him out with 
the ease of long experience. 

And then, miraculously, the canyon 
walls disappeared, and on a low sand- 
bank, a group of people set up a cheer, 
which we answered heartily. Friends 
from Vernal were awaiting our arrival, 
and they certainly were a welcome sight. 

It was over. I’d had my trip. And be- 
lieve me, it was the swellest vacation I 
ever spent in my life. But don’t ask me 
to do it again. No, sir! I'll just stay at 
home, thank you, and think about it. 
It’s a darn sight more restful. 


Tuna Express 
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up a heavy roll that was far from pleas- 
ant The tuna was still going strong, 
showing no signs of tiring. What light 
there was, was fading, and we were out 
at sea for unknown miles! 

The captain hailed us from the motor 


I'll give you fifteen minutes more to 
boat that tuna. If you haven’t killed 
him by then, we'll have to cut the line!” 


I was just about washed up. There 
was a coppery taste in my mouth, and it 
was as dry as blotting paper. My hands 
seemed frozen to the rod, and I could 
scarcely move a finger. For some time 


my legs had been causing me agony. 
Now they were actually paralyzed. My 
Strength was gone, and I was only hold- 
i that tuna by leaning my weight in- 
to the harness. For several hours I had 
I wondering if I would have to give 
u Only stubbornness made me hold 
on. Now the captain’s warning gave me 
I life. 

e fish had stopped running, and now 
the dory was directly over him. I 
I ped and pumped, and the net result 
W exactly nothing. As I was strain- 
1 it the rod, a big wave raised the 
a and the extra strain broke the tip. 
Le-vrence, close-by in the power boat, 
le d into the dory and began to hand 
‘nthe fish. There was no movement in 
th: tuna, and it was just a dead weight. 
The line broke! 

vo years earlier, at Liverpool, with 
ld: tically the same tackle, I had 


boated a 780-pound tuna in a little more 
than six hours. At that time my ex- 
haustion was nothing compared to now. 
Once, as one of the Yale crew, I rowed 
in four-mile races, and had thought that 
they offered the utmost in human, phy- 
sical effort. Now, as they helped me 
into the motor boat, I wondered what 
could have been the size of that giant 
tuna. He must have been one of those 
great, dim shapes we had seen, darting 
around in the chum, and making our 
hearts drum like the beating of that un- 
seen steamer’s engines. 

No sooner had the three of us got 
aboard the motor boat than the dory 
was swamped by the heavy sea. Per- 
haps it was well that the line broke 
when it did. We all agreed that the 
tuna had died on the bottom. Those 
splendid fish fight to the last gasp, and 
burst their hearts with their efforts to 
escape. Show me another game fish 
that does! That’s one of the reasons 
I think they’re one of the finest fish. 


A Billion More Game Fish 


IMING at the unprecedented goal 
A of propagating and planting more 
than one billion fish in State wa- 
ters during 1937, Wisconsin already has 
exceeded this number by 35 million, ac- 
cording to H. W. MacKenzie, director of 
conservation. Wall-eyed pike lead all oth- 
er varieties, with a total of more than 
800 million being released as fry. 
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Note: You will find the ad below particularly inter- 
esting. Read about this new and profitable hobby. 











YES, IT'S A SHAME TO THROW 
AWAY SUCH GORGEOUS PLUMAGE. 

1M GOING TO WRITE TO THE N.w. 
SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY AND LEARN 


HELLO, BILL — SAY, 
THOSE SPECIMENS 
ACTUALLY LOOK 


VES, RAY, (T'S THE GRAND- 
EST HOBBY IN THE WORLD. 


COME UP Ba 





Ive DOUBLED my FUN FROM 

HUNTING AND FISHING —AND 

HAVE MADE - 
AND YOU TANNED THIS 
FOX SCARF YOURSELF 2 
BILL, YOUR DEN LOOKS 
GREAT. IM GOING TO 

) START LEARNING TAXIDER- 

Now!s 


TROPHIES 
FOR OTHER. 
HUNTERS. 


i Tu 
Y Ha MW 





WE CAN 
EACH you’ 


Fun and Profit. Send Coupon for marvelous 
Free Book. It tells All about taxidermy — how you Ma 
Money and have great fun and Sescinet on mounti 
Save your wil ies — mount for opers. 
Also Mount common specimens, eons, squirrels, rabbi 





even frogs, into humorous and uselul groupe — bi aly Fs 
ing and sell at sight. Wild-game Not nece S8ary. , Women, 
Boys learn quickly Marvelous og 


elous business, sendc 


BIG PROFITS! 277.207. 2pare, time, to Fash. 


Tan Leather, Tan Fine Furs and snake them m into pearf ‘3, 
etc. We tench you uine Chrome method— ore re- 
vealed. 0,000 students endorse this © old reliable school. 
— Yous our marvelous Free Book. nd for 

a few weeks we can rire 5 yous Now 
Cash in p Pane and wo mes, too. nT 
dermy brings great fup prnecination. in- 


tigat Ps 4 th 
yenr toga tat a and tha FREE 


BOOK ie yours. is gir At 

















3146 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


Gentlemen:—Please send me — free 48 
4 page booklet explaining Taxidermy 





TARGET ACCURACY 
HUNTING SCOPE STRENGTH 


Micrometer click internal adjustments. 
Rigid one-piece alloy steel mount. Indi- 
vidual focus for any eyes. Choice of 5 
models for all purposes. 


Write Dept. 6 for 


i $4.75 to $41.70 


W.R. WEAVER CO. 
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13,250 items, 4,100 illus. Latest prices. 

All Guns & Ammunitions. Parts, Ballistics, etc. 

%& Send 50c in Check, M. 0., Coin or Stamps. 
A.F. srene. INC. 

507 FIFTH AVE. NEW N.Y. 
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TES on the LORDSHIP SHOOT 


N FEBRUARY, when Il 

assumed editorship of 

this department, I ex- 

plained why it would be 
impossible to publish detailed reports of 
shoots, regardless of their importance. 
Space, for one thing, is at a premium, 
and, because a magazine of the size of 
OvutTpoor Lire must be made ready weeks 
in advance of publication, new events 
are demanding the shooter’s attention 
before past ones can be reported. Then, 
too, this department should be more 
valuable if it confined itself to the more 
general skeet topics, many of which are 
of direct concern to all shooters, and 
some definitely important to the future 
of the sport. 

But just as some of the early skeet 
fields in eastern Massachusetts were the 
proving grounds for the young sport of 
skeet, so Lordship has been the proving 
ground of intersectional skeet. Most of 
the customs and practices followed in 
the larger national programs, were first 
put to a test on the Lordship peninsula. 
From Lordship, visitors from the more 
distant points carried home ideas and 
impressions to be planted in their own 
neighborhoods. For a number of years, 
Lordship assumed the responsibility of 
skeet-tournament standards, and the 
satisfactory progress that the large 
events have made is sufficient testimo- 
nial to the Lordship influence. 

The 1937 Lordship impressed me as 
being especially satisfactory. There al- 
ways may be minor points to criticize, 
but these are of more interest to con- 
scientious managements, than to the 
reading public. The real point is that 
Lordship, this year, was a fine event, 





Panoramic view of skeetdom's big event, the annual Great Eastern 


and every one who shared in the respon- 
sibility of carrying it through again de- 
serves a lot of credit. 

There is one highly satisfactory ele- 
ment which has developed at Lordship 
that, if it takes hold throughout the 
country, will insure the future of big- 
time skeet competition. This is the con- 
spicuous spirit of democratic good-fel- 
lowship that has grown with the Lord- 
ship gatherings; a sort of old-home-week 
friendliness that makes people look for- 
ward to going months ahead, and gives 
them pleasant things to think about for 
months afterwards. If, as at Lordship, 
this “the gang’s all here” atmosphere 
becomes a permanent part of skeet the 
country over, the sport will withstand 
many minor adversities. 

On the final day, Lordship broke all 
previous records for skeet-event entries. 
A total of 204 shooters shot the 100 tar- 
gets making up the individual and team 
program. It is scarcely news that Carl 
Schweinler walked off with top honors 
with a 99, leaving the rest of the field 
of great shots to fight for other places, 
Incidentally, if Schweinler holds the 
pace he has been setting recently, he 
will be a hard individual to keep out of 
the 1937 all-America line-up. Perhaps 
the most dramatic feature of the entire 
program occurred when a young new- 
comer from Chicago, J. R. Anderson, 
ended the regular class-shooting pro- 
gram on Saturday in a tie with expe- 
rienced Len Conway with a 98. It was 
a stirring thing to see those two deter- 
mined men, shooting with extraordinary 
care and precision, go through three per- 
fect rounds of shoot-off before the cool 
mastery of the elder became too much 


for the youth, despite his fine 

The results at Lordship prove 
goed shooting also can be done with a 
410. Seven out of the 38 in the 
had 90 or better, with National « 
pion, Dick Shaughnessy, topping 
list with a 95. In the women’s eve! 
Mrs. H. E. Rogers, of Florida, M 
chusetts, and Maine, gave her comps 
tors a long-delayed shooting lesson. An 
exceptionally quick, smooth shot, Mrs 
Rogers had never before shown her r¢ 
capabilities in big competition. Jacki 
Horton had his own way in the 
event, with a 48 out of 50, being 
haps, a little more secure than usual 
because Dick Shaughnessy, still eligibl 
confined himself to grown-up competi- 
tion in which his remarkable skill real- 
ly belongs. 

This year’s Lordship made another fin 
page in skeet-shooting history, but w 
cannot let it pass into the records with- 
out noting the fact that some of the ref- 
erees were negligent about correcting 
illegal gun-positions. These referees 
should remember that there is mors 
judging a skeet match than correctly 
calling “dead” and “lost,” a thing that 
four fifths of the gallery could do with 
perfect accuracy. Some people used t 
object to Hugo Ehlenberg’s work, wh« 
faulty gun-position meant a lost target 
but he knew a gun-position fault when 
he saw it, and was not afraid to say s 

Another thing we can learn 
Lordship this year is, that if squad in- 
structions are easily understood, there is 
less likelihood of delay in getting squads 
out on time. In a big event like the 1937 
Lordship, this is important, for the |! 
delay is costly—Wm. Harnden F 


os 
st 


So ak a a ae 


championship shoot staged by the Remington Gun Club at Lordshi 


Conn. The influence of this yearly meet is felt by skeet shooters throughout the United States, and has done much to help the spo 
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When thrown from the high house at a high velocity, the target flight (A) has a flat 
trajectory which the present low-house target-flight (B) closely resembles. 


Originally 


the low-house target was designed to rise at a sharper angle (C) and at a slower speed 


The Low Trap-House 


ing out of its designed path. On al- 
most every occasion when it does, 
me worth-while fundamental is sacri- 

d. Shooting layouts may have changed 
and increased, and new gunners, with 
new methods and ideas, may have been 
added to the fold, but the game itself is 
at its best in its original form. The bulk 
of present-day shooters take things as 
they find them, never questioning wheth- 
er the sport is better or worse because it 
has undergone several years of liberal 
transition at the hands.of club manage- 
ments all over the country. 

One of the new developments that 
has slipped by almost unnoticed, is the 
similarity between the flights of the 
targets from the high and low trap- 
houses. On many present-day fields 
there seems to be little or no difference 
in either the speeds, or the trajectories 
of the two, whereas the original design 
of skeet called for two targets, one from 
each trap, that were distinctly different 
in character. When these two targets, 
as originally planned, were thrown al- 
ternately, and each with a distinctly dif- 
ferent flight, the game was obviously 
more difficult. 

Let’s look back a minute for the rea- 
son why we have a high and a low trap- 
house, and what the purpose of their 
difference is. 

The first shooting field, at Ballard- 
vale, Mass., originally had two traps set 
on the ground to imitate, as far as an 
artificial target can, the flight of a game 
bird flushing near the shooter’s feet. 
Henry W. Davies, one of the two re- 
maining men who had anything at all 
to do with the early development of 
what is now regulation skeet, conceived 
the idea that, if one of the traps was 
elevated, and the spring screwed up to 

higher tension, a flatter target could 
be thrown. This would imitate a game 

rd in sustained flight, in contrast to 

e that was flushing from the ground. 

) carry out this idea, the forked butt 

f an elm tree was set up, and the trap 

tened to a plank on top. You will 

d a sketch of this crude arrangement 

the first two or three skeet pamphlets 

er issued. 

Che first permanent installation of the 

trap at Ballardvale was set on a 
ch about 15 in. above the ground, in- 
id of on it, as would have been pre- 
ible. The reason for doing this was 
get the trap above the snow. How- 
r, we were careful to have the tar- 

pass over the center stake (now 
tion 8) at the same height above the 
ind, and this gave us more differ- 

» in the flights of the two birds than 
isually seen now. 

‘hen enclosed traps became a neces- 

the first plans for standardized trap- 
ses were taken from houses already 
structed, in order to facilitate ease 
rap installation and operation, rather 
n to agree with the fundamental 


Pine so often we find skeet wander- 


ideas of the sport. Standards were set, 
requiring the base of the high trap to 
be at least 10 ft. above the ground, and 
the base of the low trap not more than 
3 ft. A few clubs set their low-house 
traps underground but, because of the 
difficulty of construction, and because 
it was observed that the majority set 
their low traps in houses well above the 
ground, the old approved idea of sink- 
ing the low trap went out of vogue en- 
tirely. For this reason we now have a 
low trap-bird that comes out shoulder 
high alongside the shooter, and gives a 
straightaway shot from station 7, instead 
of a rising one, as was originally in- 
tended. 

Those who shot on the No. 3 field at 
Lordship in June will remember that the 
low trap sent out a flat, fast-flying tar- 
get that passed the crossing point out- 
side station 8 at least 4 ft. below the 
line of flight of the target from the high 
house. Incidentally, this is only one 
of the instances in important events 
where no apparent attention is given, 
either by the management or the refer- 
ees, to the matter of regulation target 
flight. Sometimes there is the claim 
that the traps cannot be made to throw 
birds in the proper groove, but many 
clubs, even without the aid of trap ex- 
perts, are able to do it without any 
trouble. In any ordinary light breeze, 
a standard trap, in good repair, can be 
made to throw the regulation target if 
sufficient time is spent in adjusting it. 

A regulation target from the high 
house, where the base of the trap is at 
least 10 ft. above the ground, rises less 
than 4 ft. in_the first 20 yd. in order to 
pass by station 8 at 15 ft. above the 
ground. Obviously a target, to do this, 
and yet carry the regulation distance, 
must be thrown with about all the speed 
that the modern trap can put into it. 
That is as it should be. On the other 
hand, the low trap-target, even though 
starting some 4 ft. above the ground 
and passing over the crossing point 15 
ft. up, is thrown with less speed, because 
it goes out almost at right angles in or- 
der to provide maximum distance with 
least velocity. 

It would be still better if it started 
from the ground, because of the desir- 
able difference in speed between the 
high-house and low-house targets, and 
because a target rising from, or near, 
the ground, looks entirely different from 
any angle than one starting out near the 
eye level. 

It may be that our present regulations 
err in requiring the low-house target to 
travel the same distance as the one from 
the high house. Perhaps the resistance 
of the air during the latter part of a 
target’s flight is such that, although 
thrown from an angle obtaining maxi- 
mum range with least velocity, an un- 
desirable velocity has to be maintained 
to meet the distance requirements. If 
so, the stand- (Continued on page 73) 
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announces 
the first major 
1m provements 
$712C€ scopes were 
used on rifles 
NOW, for the FIRST TIME 


DG) 


Selective Double Reticule 


Cross Hair and Post Type 
Patents Applied For 

Either cross hair or post type instantly avail- 
able without tools by merely reversing reticule 
tube. The reticule not in use fades out of view. 
This new idea is an important improvement in 
scope construction. For, by providing both types 
of reticules in one scope, it meets the individual 
shooter’s requirements under varying light con- 
ditions for target or game. 


Selective Power Tube 
Any Power from 2¥,x to 6x with a 
Twist of the Finger Tips 


This ingenious new idea meets a definite need 
long recognized by shooters by providing the 
exact power required for various distances. 


New Features 


In Various Combinations 





Sums ek 
No. 6C-—4-power, quality instrument complete 
with mount and oe-ee Fits practically all 
small-bore rifles. Easily mounted with two 
screws—no fitting. Practical side mount per- 
mits scope to be raised, lowered or removed. 
Micrometer click adjustments for windage and 
elevation. Superior five lens optical system 
affords excellent definition and magnification. 
Also available in models for left hand 
rifles x 
No. 6A—-No. 6 Side Mount with click micrometer 
adjustments and Selective power tube $13.85 
No. 6R—No. 6 Side Mount with click micrometer 
adjustments. Selective Double Reticule $7.45 
No. 6R8-—No. 6 Side Mount with click microme- 
ter adjustments and new Selective Double 
Reticule in combination 4 and 8 reer scope 
a EP eae are + Pe $11.95 





No. 7C—Conventional two point top-mounting. 
4-power. Half-minute micrometer click a 
justments for windage and elevation. Com- 
plete with drill, tap, screws, dovetail bases 
and shims. 

No. 7A—No. 7C Top Mount with new Selective 
Power Tube . $13.85 

No. 7R— No. 7C Top ‘Mount with new Selective 
Double Sx ‘—F $7.25 

No. 788—No. 7C Top Mount with new Selective 
Double Reticule in combination 4 and 8 power 
scope tube. ie 5 ow & ae ee 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOG OF RIFLES 
O. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC. 


349 Green Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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Lyman Sights 


are made for your gun 


You'll find remarkable improve- 
ment in aiming when you hunt o1 
shoot targets with the correct sights 
both front and rear. See your dealer 


or write us 
tion, giving 
and caliber 
man Sights 


ognized standard to pro- 
duce best results. 
Illustrated catalog 10¢. 


Free folder 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 


85 West St. 


for informa- 
make, model 
of gun. Ly- 
are the rec- 





Middlefield, Conn. 











Mount Birds 


me 
A-1 


Les 






LEARN AT HOME 


to mount amazingly life-like tro- 


phies of Birds, animals, Fish, tan | 


hides and make novelties. New simple 
thed makes Taxidermy as simple as 
t-C’s. Complete Home Study. 62 Easy 


ons. 7 Great Books, All comes at once 


FUN, PLEASURE, PROFIT 


Make Big Money. Mount for friends and 
others. Easy method quickly shows you 
how. No experience necessary. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just send name and address and pay 
postman only $1.00 plus few cents 


postage Or send only $1.00 now 
and we pay postage. Mone ack *f 
pot 10 satisfied. Beautiful Life 
Membership Free of any other cost. 
Send today—HURRY! 















BASS 
QUAIL HUNTER 


Njoy the comf. 
Indian slippers, Lace 
your feet in &enuine 
moccasin boots, No 
crackling, curling in. 
nersole, No humpy 
bumpy cork-and-ghie 
filler. The Bass Quail 
Hunter is good for 
Mile after mile of 
snug comfort, Made 
of top-quality Mate- 
Tials, with famous 
‘ ass workmanship. 
pete by Outfitters 
rom coast to coast. 
Write for a free cata- 
log of footwear for all 
Outdoor use. Address: 


G. H, BASS & co. 
49 Main Street 
Wilton, Me. 























Clumsy Wings— Clever Brains 


(Continued from page 17) 


keep your eyes peeled and don’t fall 
down,” counseled Old Bill. 

Then out of the green weeds flopped 
my first sora, and I promptly overshot 
him, but downed him with my second 
barrel. We pushed on, and within fif- 
teen minutes I had dropped eight more 
singles with eight shots. The trick 
doesn’t lie in hitting the birds, but in 
finding them after you hit them. Old 
Bill was marking them down to the 
very sprig of grass where they struck, 
and he would drive the boat over to 
the spot and we’d peer around among 
the grass, and the oats, and the cat- 
tails. Sometimes we’d have to look for 
minutes before discovering the bird. 

A little later on, from directly under 
the bow of the boat, three sora jumped. 
From the midst of a tall bunch of wild 
oats, I let off a hurried shot at the 
middle bird, and had, by that time, be- 
come so accustomed to hitting, that I 
swung on over to the right and downed 
another bird without seeing whether or 
not the first one had been hit. 

“Well, yer missed that fust one clean,” 
chuckled Old Bill, as we pushed over 
and retrieved the dead bird. “Yer shoots 
pretty good, but yer can’t git ’em all.” 

I partially redeemed myself a few min- 
utes later as a pair of birds sprang up 
about fifteen-yards away. A quick swing 
around toward the right, and down 
dropped the bird on that side. Then I 
turned quickly and managed to kill the 
bird as it angled sharply away to the 
left. Even for slow-moving sora, it was 
a nice shot. Everything, up to then, had 
been plain sailing, but from then on my 
troubles began. The boat hadn’t moved 
two feet when a single jumped up, and 
I dropped him. I had three dead birds 
at widely separated points, but the job 
was to find them. And it was a job. We 
searched, but found only one sora of 
these three. 

A little later I made a nice double, but 
the second bird didn’t tumble in a lit- 
tle cloud of feathers as they usually do. 
He just skidded down into the water. 

“Yer didn’t anchor him,” Old Bill 





A receding tide stranded the boat in the 
shallows, and Bill had to push it clear 


warned, and sure enough, though 
found feathers, the bird had dis 
peared. 

When I put my twenty-fifth shell i: 
my gun I ventured the suggestion t! 
I was going to make a pretty kill w 
it and, as usually happens under su 
circumstances, a bird jumped up i: 
mediately, sailed off high over the maz 


for as neat a shot as I had all day 
Bang, went the 20 gauge—and on sailed | 


Mr. Sora! 


The time passed quickly. We stopped 


to rest a moment, and examined ou: 


dead birds. Sora, when seen in tl 
marsh, look dark in color, almost blac 
Actually, we found, the feathers on t! 


back are a mottled, dark brown, whil 
underneath they are a very light gray 


flecked with white dashes. The ne 
and face of the female bird are color: 
a light tan, while the male has a g1 


neck, and face decorated with a big 


heavy band of black adjacent to the y« 


t 


low bill. Their long legs are light green 
in color, with tremendous feet by means 
of which they can almost walk on the 


water. 


ACK in action, I soon had another 
memorable shot at a bird that mad: 
up his mind to drop into the grass just 
as I pulled the trigger. The bottom of 


the shot charge just nipped him as | 
sank down. We never found him. 
So the time passed. I had my twent 


five birds in an all-too-short hour, an 


had chalked up, in addition, three cls 


misses and five lost birds which wer 


either wounded, and escaped, or which 


had killed and been unable to locaté 


Hutton, an experienced small-game shot 


who had never ‘seen a sora before, ha 
fired fifty-five shells to get his twenty 


five birds, and had lost ten birds which 
he had dropped. Bain, who had don 
very little bird shooting of any kind, got 


his limit with exactly fifty shells, a: 
lost about six birds which he wings 

Our hunt was typical. An experienc 
shot should bring in twenty sora t 


box of shells, whereas, if he wants to | 


choosy, and take only the easy shots, | 
shouldn’t ever miss. 


If sora are so easy to hit, you’re pro! 


ably wondering just why sora shootin; 
is considered such a fascinating sport 


It’s partly because you get plenty of a 
tion and a hunter likes to burn powds 
Also, the bag limit of twenty-five sora 
the highest on any of our game, and 


these days of restricted bags, and short 
seasons, it is a relief to get out and hav: 


a lot of shooting. And it’s exciting 
see plenty of birds popping up from 
sides and all angles. Then, too, the fi! 
hints of cool weather throw all hunt: 
into a fever. As sora shooting begins 
September, it appeases temporarily t! 
desire which can be abated only by N 
vember’s chill breezes, and the du 
blind, the quail field, or the snipe bog 

Furthermore, sora shooting is a ! 
surely sport that takes you out under t 
warm, soft sky, and by bright wate 
far from the hurly-burly of work a 
city streets. 

Aside from all that, our Virginia s 
marshes are beautiful in themsel\ 
They are backed by deep borders 
green trees, just beginning, in Septé 
ber, to be touched with red, yellow, a 
brown. The wild oats of the mars! 
stretch in un- (Continued on page 
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The Low Trap-House 
(Continued from page 71) 


distance for the low-house target 
ild be cut down until the shooter 
st alternately change pace with each 
t to keep ahead of a flat, fast-flying 
rk that represents a driven bird on 
hand, and a slower, distinctly ris- 
target on the other. 
This difference in the flight of the 


vo targets, both as to speed and tra- | 


tory, are fundamentals in the game 

skeet, and whatever needs to be done 

restore this element of the sport 
should be attended to. Clubs or in- 
lividuals which put in new skeet fields 

well give consideration to under- 
ground low traps, if they want to get 
he most out of the sport. They still will 
conform to regulations when they do 
this, and, in fact, they will be going 
back to one of the basic ideas that seems 
to have been more or less forgotten. 

Game birds, and please don’t call me 

old-fashioned if I continue to mention 
them in connection with the flight of 
skeet targets, for all the commotion 
hey may make when starting, don’t 
levelop their maximum speed during the 
first 20 yd. It is only after they have 
squared away, and really get going, 
that they develop top speed. Skeet tar- 
gets should act the same way. High 
trap-houses have been built for the sole 
purpose of getting a fast, flat-flying tar- 
get that resembles a game bird after he 
has developed full speed. But the low 
house fails to develop its original mis- 
sion—to launch a target from the ground, 
or from very near the ground, that will 
represent the slow-rising flight of a 
flu ishe d bird. 

No doubt, if some of our modern skeet 
shots should appear on a new field, where 
the low-house target actually comes from 
the ground level, and performs the slow- 
er lob that was originally intended, they 
would think that the layout was a set- 
up. But let them try it! They will find 
it an interesting experience.—W. H. F. 


Short-Barreled Guns 


pein y a number of readers have 
isked what I think of the 26-in. dou- 
ble gun for skeet. However much I 
might admire the workmanship of such 

gun, or how readily I might approve 
the pattern it made, I see no reason for 
1 short barrel on the skeet field, nor do 
I advise its use. 

The reason sportsmen give for choos- 
extremely short barrels is that they 
easy to handle in thick cover. That 
question. The extra 2 or 3 in. at the 

zzle are not always the part of the 
rrel that gets tangled in brush. Even 
real brush work, short-barrel advo- 
cates are thinking more about their 
ity to point a neatly balanced gun of 
conservative dimensions than they are 
it escaping tangles. 
any rate, the skeet shooter, with 
I ty of free space around him, is not 
( erned with the brush hunter’s prob- 
He can, therefore, choose a gun that 
proper balance, and that he can 
g with ease and precision. Such a 
is not to be found among those of 
derbuss persuasion. 
e trapshooter uses a long-barreled 

He does so partly because he has 

e a heavy one, and needs a long bar- 
o get balance. At the same time, he 
the long sighting-plane that insures 
irate pointing. On this, the skeet 
ter is ready to agree.—W.H.F. 
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Mid-Western Water- 
proof Leather Gar- 
mentsare guaranteed 
absolutely water- 

proof, YOUR MONEY 
Bac K if not 100% sat- 
isfied. Dlustrationshows 
how hose was turned on 
piece of this leather for 24 
hours and not a drop 
came through, 


























Next to knowing your ducks .... and how to lead ’em . 
your clothing is most important. It’s no fun shivering in a wet 
blind. Neither is it necessary. Get next to a Mid-Western wa- 
terproof leather outfit and your hunting comfort is set for life. 
This exclusive waterproof horsehide leather undergoes a 6 
months’ tanning and waterproofing process, giving you a 
leather that keeps you dry and stays soft and pliable after 
being wet. It is light weight, wind-proof, and comfortably 
warm in subzero weather when wool garments are worn un- 
derneath. Burr-proof and mosquito-proof. Dark olive drab 
color to match blind. Large, removable, bloodproof game 
pocket in rear. Wool wrist-bands. Made to your individual 
measure at factory-direct prices. Not sold through retail 
dealers. Order blank gives full details how to measure and 
get a tailor-made fit. 
Write for this Catalog 
showing full line of Mid-Western outdoor 
garments—shooting mitts, huntingcaps, Sheep- 
skin Vests and Pacs, "Sheepskin Gun Cases, 
Jackets, etc. Factory-direct price list and 
order blank will come with catalog. 


BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 
601 Fox Ave. Berlin, Wisconsin 























HUNTING BREECHES 


Manufacturers of Leather Goods for over 60 years 


/eana 


LEATHER HUNTING BUCKSKIN “SOUTHERN 
SHIRT VEST TRAP COAT COLONEL” 









“UTILITY” 
JACKET 
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BELZ SHOOTING GLAS 


“As Necessary As Sights On Your Gun” 
Equipped with genuine SHARPSITE toric ground 
and polished lenses. Sharpens your vision | 
protects your eyes from 
glare, ricocheting shot, ‘‘blow-backs.”’ 


BELZ POLARIZED GLASSES | 


eliminate glare and eye-strain, Clear 
















Model B .22 long rifle, Mead Cc rr Pen 
- - wrt zh spee R ps env. 
underwater vision. 15-day Trial with rei peed & regular, oh Ss —= 
plain glasses. Write for booklet Today. prin pra age = ay 


Ww. H. BEtZ, Inc. Opticians, 24 E. 44th Street, N.Y.C. HIGH STANDARD FG. CO., 173 Foote St., New Haven, Conn, 
THE NEW 


ITHACA 








It’s sailing clay birds now—skeet and trap— 
but soon it will be real feathers bombing up 


Shoot an Ithaca—you’ ll bag 


ahead of you. 
“Ithaca Lock- 


more of both kinds because 
speed improves your shooting.” 


MEANS MORE 
Catalog of skeet, trap, game guns, including 


CLAY OR FEATHERS. the new repeater—send 10¢ in stamps. 


ithaca Gun Company, Box 10, Ithaca, New York 
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MUSKIES KNOW A LOT 


HEN I hear 
mention muskies, I re- 


anyone 


eall visions of wind- 
swept rocky shores, 
wave-battered weed beds, sunken reefs 
over which waves break with white 
froth, isolated, bald-headed rocks, and 
casting. By casting I mean steady, hard 
casting that wears a man down—for 
I've always found that you have to work 
for muskies, and that strikes are few 
in proportion to the number of casts 
made. On the other hand, I’ve been on 
expeditions when fishing was excep- 
tionally good and any number of mus- 
kies came to the boat in a day’s fishing 
but these times have been exceptions. 
Strangely enough, 
it isn’t these good 
days which pull me 
back to muskie terri- 
tory time after time 
The real attraction 
lies in those fish 
which have eluded 
me, and laughed at 
my efforts to catch 
them. The fewer 
muskies I bring to 
the net, the more they 
challenge my pride 
as an angler. 
Apparently I’m not 
the only one who 
feels this way about 
it. Ernie Calvert, that 
dean of muskie fish- 
ermen, tells me it’s 
the fish anglers fail 
to get that brings 
them back year after 
year. The big one 
that wouldn't take 
the line upsets an 
angler’s peace of 
mind, while the one 
that got away drives 
him insane, until his 
only desire in life is 
to capture that par- 
ticular fish. When 
you are in a muskie 
camp, you can feel 
the tense atmosphere 
generated by. mus- 
kies which are still 
at large. Nothing 
arouses so much ex- 
citement as the news 
that, in the vicinity, 
there is a large fish 
which has outwitted 


all efforts to catch 
him. 
Unless you have 


caught muskies, you 
won't be able to un- 
derstand this obses- 
sion. It is somewhat 
like the feeling you 
get after you first 
come in contact with 
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steelheads, but more so, because, as a 
general rule, you will get more chances 
at steelheads than at muskies. When 
fishing for either of these fighters, you 
may work ceaselessly hour after hour— 
in fact, day after day—without getting 
a strike, and yet you never feel dis- 
couraged or disheartened. The game is 
so fascinating that you never quit, no 
matter how many bad breaks you get. 
It’s all in the day’s work, for the re- 
wards are great when you connect with 
your quarry. 

In my fishing for muskies, I’ve noted 
some characteristics which may be of 
value to other anglers. First, muskie 
fishing is a sport requiring persistence 
and patience. The an- 
gler who likes plenty of 
action with striking fish 
will do well to leave it 
alone. Frequently _ it 
takes thousands of casts 
to get that one coveted 
strike from a large fish. 
This is especially true 
when the fish are a bit 
off their feed. Even 
when fishing is excep- 
tional, you're on top of 
the world if you bring 
in one large muskie aft- 
er an entire day’s an- 
gling. This is as _ it 
should be. Fish as large 
as muskies cannot be 
expected to be plentiful, 
for each one needs space 
and food to exist. 

The most important 
part of muskie fishing 
is the strike. These fish 
have exceedingly hard 
mouths, and it requires 
a strong strike to set 
the hooks so that they 
penetrate and hold. 
Gordon Dryden, of 
Rainy River, Ontario, 
has an interesting 
theory regarding this. 
He claims that a muskie 
can take a plug in such 
a manner that the an- 
gler can’t set the hook. 
He says that often he 
has seen one swimming 
with the lure held tight- 
ly between its jaws, aft- 
er the angler had struck 
hard and was holding 
a taut line, only to have 
the fish open its mouth 
and let the lure come 
out without any indi- 


A 33-pound muskellunge that 
was hooked in Dog Paw Lake, 
Ontario, by Harry Nordine, a 
fishing novice from Chicago 


cation that the hooks were set. I 
much as Gordon is an old-timer as fa: 
as muskies are concerned, and a 

observant fisherman, his theory is w 


considering. 


My own observations bolster his 


lief. 


country, I had several experiences whi 
Vas 


bear this out. 


It was 5%%-ft. 


A small muskie, about 
plug. He took it slowly, so that I 


On one 


occasion I \y 
fishing with a medium-weight bass 
long, and weighed 
15 


lb., hit 


a few seconds late in setting the hi 


Everything seemed fine as 
around near the surface for a few mi 
the boat 


utes and then 
When he came 
plug showing 

mouth. 
a vise, 


from 


but when he 
out came the plug. 
one of the gang 
mouth, not a 
penetrated the walls. 


started 
close, 


His jaws were 


single 


each 


for 
I could 


set tight, 


he 


see 


side of 


reached the 
of the boat, he opened his mouth 


Yet 


Even though ev 
hooks 
hook-point 
pressurt 
on the line was so great that my rod 
was bent in an arc, and when the plu 


were in 


the 


Ww 


Swirle 


On my last trip to the muski 


} 
fl 


t } 
od 


0z 


K 


11K 


r 


} 


came loose, the lure sailed through th 


air—almost hitting 
credible that the 


time without being 


willing to swear that 


me. 
fish could grip 
piece of painted wood for such a long 
hooked. 
it happened 


isn’t the only time either. 


at least six other incidents from my fit 
notebook, and I'll bet that other anglers 


It 


seems 


But 


+ ; 
ha 


It 


I could cité 


have had similar experiences. 
I should have discarded the light : 
after this episode, but I was looking fo! 


a thrill, so I kept using it. I 


that I would strike the next muski« 
hard and so fast it wouldn’t have t 


to trick me. 


we ran into a nest of pike. 
good specimens without getti! 


Sich 


three 
into difficulties, 
spilled the beans. 
crack, and was 
splintered rod butt. 


but 


Was my face red! 


the 


I heard 
left holding 


I ho 


fourth 
a sicke! 
a b 


I landed the 
but it proved to be only a 3-lb. } 


Of course, I should have known 


ter. 


You can’t use strong-arm ta 


with a light rod and get away wit 
But I hated to give in, so I got out 


other lightweight 


rod. 


I planned 


gauge the strike this time, so th 
would be strong enough to set the h 


without hurting the 


rod. 


My th 


met its crucial test a minute later v 
a muskie struck, about 15 ft. from 


boat. 


As the spoon disappeared int: 


mouth, I attempted to set the ho 
bearing down as much as I dared o1 


little rod. It 


was useless. 


The h 


caught in a rough part of the mus 
mouth for a second, then scraped < 


and pulled out. 


through the air like a bullet. 


The lure went fi 


The 


rod simply did not have the powe 
quired to set the hooks properly 4 
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yst another fighting muskellunge. 
eriences like these are common, 
don’t use a rod with sufficient 
1ess to stand a walloping strike— 
ce behind which you can put some 


7 power. You may hook muskies 
“ . light rod once in a while, but 
I tend that ‘you'll land more fish if 
se a rod which is really capable 
ting the hooks when you put pres- 
behind it. 
ourse, if the muskie takes a lure 
de a strong strike is not necessary. 
trouble occurs when the lure is 
caught by that hard, outer section of 
outh. Unless your hooks are nee- 
i irp, it’s a good bet that you'll lose 
most of the muskies that you tackle 
with a light rod. Unfortunately, few of 
er watch our lures closely enough 
g a day’s fishing to be sure they 
! lways in perfect condition. Many 
times, on the retrieve, they come in 
contact with rocks, and it doesn’t take 


many such contacts to dull the points 
that only a powerful rod could set 
them in a striking fish. 


So much for the rod. The line is an- 
other problem. If it is too light in 
weight, it will break if you give the fish 
the slightest snub. If it is too heavy 
in weight, it won’t handle well when 
cast. An 18-lb.-test line, if it is in good 
condition, can be used. However, be- 
cause many anglers fail to take care 
of their lines, and because many lines 
lose some of their strength after a long 
soaking, I would advise a 24-lb.-test line 
for average large-muskie fishing. 


HE choice of a lure is also a prob- 

lem, especially when the muskie feels 
temperamental. When they are feed- 
ing well, I don’t think the type of lure is 
important. In my opinion, most strikes 
result from casting over a fish at the 
right time—when he feels like striking. 
I have often fished carefully over a 
muskie without getting a strike, and 
then, a few hours later, using the same 
lure, I have had a vicious strike from 
the same fish which previously refused it. 

This doesn’t mean that the same lure 
should always be used. There are times 
when muskies are selective about color, 
and action. In addition, the type of 
water has a bearing on the kind of lure 
needed to reach the spot where a fish 
is likely to see it. 

Yellow seems to be a _ consistently 
good color to use, and so does a red-and- 
white combination. Spoons of various 
types, both wabbling’ and spinning, are 
always good bets, and a large, bulky 
bucktail, equipped with spinner blades 


mounted on weedless arms, is an excel- 
lent lure for weedy spots which cannot 
be fished satisfactorily with anything 


f A surface lure, retrieved quickly 
over a sunken weed-bed, seems to appeal 
te 1e big fellows. Of course, when 
they are deep down, it is necessary to 


us spoon or plug which will work 
de enough to attract them. When a 
m ie is lying in wait for prey by 


rock, or under some choice hid- 
pot in the weeds, he won’t move 
for a bait—he’d rather wait for 
thing to come near enough to be 
ta without effort. On the other 
if a muskie starts foraging, he 
Ww o a long distance in order to grab 
al tractive-looking morsel. 
( advantage of fishing for muskies, 
3st to me, is the fact that you don’t 
ne to get out early in the morning, 
‘ y out until dark, to catch them. 
The best time seems to be from 10 to 12 
Oc! ck in the morning, and from 3 to 5 
IT afternoon. True, you may land 
f t other times, but every muskie 
fish rman (Continued on page 76) 
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ANGLERS' 
QUERIES 


Tapered vs. Level Line 


Question: In the account of tournament fly- 
casting by V. S. Gleason, I note that he says 
Marvin Hedge uses a tapered line. I have been 
under the impression that the use of a tapered 
line was advantageous only because it dis- 
turbed the water less than a level line in 
actual fishing, and that the added weight of a 
level line was an advantage in distance and ac- 
curacy. What is your opinion?—J. W. T., Ohio. 


Answer: To answer your question thorough- 
ly would require more space than I have. How- 
ever, I'll cover the high spots as I see them. A 
tapered line is far superior to a level line. It 
provides a smooth graduation from the heavy 
belly to the fly. This provides better and more 
delicate casting. When you're reaching for dis- 
tance, the heavy belly of the line pushes the 
light taper out ahead, and, because of the ta- 
pered end, the rod is not required to carry so 
heavy a load. Tournament casters use special 
tapers for their work, and are continually ex- 
perimenting with them. As a rule, tournament 
lines start small at the fly end, jump to extra- 
large size, and then drop back to medium for 
the rest of the length. However, there are other 
types of tapers, and no doubt some one will find 
a still better one.—R. B. 


Bait For Bream 


Question: We have plenty of big bream in 
our lake, but we don’t catch many of them. 
Most of our efforts get fish which run about 
three to the pound. We use flies, our best being 
Black Gnat, McGinty, Yellow Sally, and Cut- 
throat. Could we do better with some other 
sort of iy?—L. C. T., North Carolina. 


Answer: I’ve never had much luck with big 
bream when using flies. I’ve had some success 
with fairly large artificial nymphs and small 
streamers or bucktails, built to simulate min- 
nows. My most successful bait has been small, 
live minnows (not longer than 1 in.) used with 
very fine wire hooks and a 9-ft., tapered trout 
leader—3X. This fine cast is necessary, other- 
wise, the tiny minnows are so encumbered that 
they will not work or live. Your fly patterns are 
good, but the addition of nymphs and minnow- 
type bucktails will help.—R. B. 


Preserving Minnows 


Question: I would like to know some method 
of preserving minnows. I have heard of the 
salt-brine method, but several of my friends tell 
me it isn’t very satisfactory.—WN. K., Il. 


Answer: I have given this formula several 
times in the pages of Outdoor Life, but, as in- 
quiries continue, here it is again—complete. 

Formalin 1 percent, to 99 percent water 
The minnows must be put in this mixture, and 
in an air-tight container, for at least one week. 
If, when inspected at that time, the mixture is 
discolored, the minnows should be washed clean 
and placed in a fresh mixture. If the minnows, 
when taken from the first mixture, are too 
stiff for your purpose, make the second solution 
slightly weaker. If they are too soft, make the 
mixture slightly stronger. The process of put- 
ting the bait in fresh washes should be con- 
tinued as long as discoloration continues. 

Another good formula which helps prevent 
too much stiffness is glycerin 6 oz., water 4 oz., 
and formalin 1 oz. The brine solution is useful 
for keeping minnows which have been thor- 
oughly treated with the formalin solution. 
About 1 month of the formalin treatment is 
sufficient. 

The salt method is O. K. if the baits are to 
be kept only a few days. A good way to apply 
this method is to sprinkle salt over a cloth, and 
lay the minnows on it. After that, sprinkle 
more salt over them, and roll up tightly in the 
cloth. This will keep them for several days, 
although it usually shrinks them a bit. How- 
ever, they will swell out when immersed in the 
water for a short time.—R. B. 
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Ic will give you an enjoyment in fishing 
which you have never known before. 
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Price . $25.00 
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A" + 
Pilueger MEDALIST 
4 Sizes . $4.50 co $8.00 


e Enterprise Mfg. Company 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, inc. 
Dept. OL-9 “The Pfluegers” Akron, Ohio ! 


Please send me, without cost, Pllueger Pocket , 
Catalog No. 157. 
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READY...FOR 
Action 


Tokeep your tackle ship-shape 
—vuse 3-In-One Oil. 
Lubricates reels cor- 
rectly, prevents rust 
and tarnish on steel 
rods, joints, guides 
-water-proofs lines, 
flies, boots —be- 
cause it is a scien- 
tific blend of the 
finest oils. Keep 
a can in your 
tackle box. 


3-IN-ONE OIL 


LUBRICATES-CLEANS*PREVENTS RUST 


























PLASTIC WOOD 


This marvelous discovery handles like 
putty and quickly hardens to lasting 
wood — wood that adheres to wood or 
metal—can be carved, sanded and fin- 
ished just like real wood—and holds 
screws without splitting. Get it in cans 
and tubes—in 9 colors— 
at hardware, paint, 
sporting goods and 
10¢ stores. 


PLASTIC WOOD 
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< Ray's Daybook 


| our experiences with dif- 


| criminating fish. When 








of Angling 


HEN we ordi- — 
nary fishermen 
talk about the 


reaction of fish to color, 
we base our remarks on 





ferent-colored lures, or 
flies, when used on dis- 


a scientist talks about 
fish and color, he bases 
his remarks on scientific knowledge. Let 
me quote from a letter received from a 
Kansas professor, Earl H. Herrick. 

“Even though most fishermen will 
agree that on many occasions fish re- 
spond differently to different-colored 
lures, this does not prove that fish see 
colors. 

“I am taking the somewhat arbitrary 
definition that color refers to the spec- 
trum, other than black and white. White 
may be regarded as the combination of 
all types of rays of light, and black as 
the absence of light. From the stand- 
point of the physiology of the eye, 
there is a very important point in con- 
sidering that black, white, and gray are 
not colors. 

“In the human eye, and the eyes of 
many higher, vertebrate animals, there 
are two sets of light-perceiving end- 
organs. There are the so-called rods, 
which receive the sensations of lights 
and darks (including grays), and there 
are the cones, that pick up the light 
waves of various lengths and give us 
the sensations of color. The fish, which 
is among the lowest of vertebrate forms, 
has no cones in the eye, but it does have 
rods. Therefore, if a fish can see colors, 
it must have a color-recording mechan- 
ism entirely different from our own, 
and one entirely unknown to zodlogists. 

“I heartily believe, however, that 
colors influence the catching of fish, 
because fish respond to differences in 
pattern, and even slight differences in 
lights and darks. Various color combi- 
nations are perceived by fish, not as 
colors, but as particular patterns of 
black, white, and all possible gradations 
of gray, and these are either attractive 
or not attractive. 

“Even though a fish were responding 
to a sulphur hatch, and it was difficult 
to match the yellow to get results, ex- 
actly the same would be true if you were 
dealing with grays. The artificial fly 
simply would not look right to the fish 
if it did not simulate the original, 
whether or not the fish received the 
actual sensation of yellow or gray. 

“T read an article a few years ago 
describing experiments in which white, 
gray, and black were used in fish lures. 
The results showed that a white plug 
with a black head was just as effective 
as the very popular white plug with red 
head. Further experiments seemed to 
indicate that black, white, and the prop- 
er usage of gray did the trick as well as 
the conventional colors. 

“My fishing experience has not been 
as extensive as yours, but my observa- 
tions have led me to believe that the 
black, white, and gray idea is possible.” 

Boys, there is something to think 
about. We thank Herrick for his con- 
tribution, and I dare say that white, 
black, and gray lures in combination 
will receive some attention hereafter. 
What do you think?—R.B. 


Muskies Know a Lo 


(Continued from page 75) 


I’ve ever talked with says that « 
morning fishing isn’t worth the eff 
I've never had a muskie strike bet 
9:30 a. m., or after sunset. Howse 
this may be something which just ha; 
pened to me. I would be interested to 
know what experiences others have had 
in this respect. 

It seems to be the consensus of opin 
ion that a wind is necessary for good 
muskie fishing. It need not be viol 
but it should ripple the surface of t! 
water. In my own experience, I 
had best results when the wind 
strong enough to make a considerat 
swell. However, I’ve also taken y 
when the water was as smooth as a mill 
pond. The muskie is a wise fish, so it 
may be easier to outwit him when th: 
surface of the water is broken by waves, 
and this may be the reason most of us 
claim fishing is better at such times 

It is unfortunate that muskie water 
are so few and scattered, when there ars 
large bodies of water in suitable loca- 
tions which could be advantageously 
stocked with this fish. Many fishermen 
have never seen a live muskie, and many 
never will, unless distribution of 
species becomes more widespread. But 
if you ever get a chance to go after 
muskies, by all means do so. Perhaps 
you won’t see any. Perhaps you will 
hook some large ones and lose them, 
or you might even get a fish which ranks 
with the best (most beginners have 
good luck on their first muskie venture) 
But whatever happens, you will bring 
back memories you'll never regret.— Ray 
Bergman. 


Grow Your Own Worms 


HY not have an earthworm farm 
Win your back yard? All it re- 

quires is a large box, a few earth- 
worms to stock it, and a small amount 
of care. It will eliminate forever the 
trying job of searching for elusive worms 
with flashlight and pail. 

Build a large, tight box about 1%-in. 
deep, 36-in. wide, and 60-in. long, and 
sink it into a shaded bit of ground, leav- 
ing about 3 in. of the sides above the 
surface. The box will last longer if th« 
outside is coated with tar, and the inside 
with paraffin. It should be nearly filled 
with damp soil, rich in humus; and, aft 
er it is stocked with worms, a layer 0 
decayed leaves, or sod, should be sprea 
over the surface. Last of all, make : 
tight-fitting lid to put over the top 0 
the box. 

Such a box will provide space for 
eral hundred large worms. The soil n 
be dampened occasionally, but care must 
be taken not to flood the box. It is best 
to feed the worms at intervals, as well- 
fed worms multiply more rapidly. 
like partly decayed leaves, bits of meat 
especially fat, crumbled, hard-boiled czg 
and bread crumbs. Earthworms ca t 
live under wide variations of tem] 
ture. Temperatures below 40 deg 
above 70 deg. often kill them. In gen: 
they endure excessively low tempera- 
tures better than higher ones. Nei‘ "er 
will they live in an acid soil. In fa a 
comparatively slight amount of ac s 
fatal to them. So is salt water. 

Worms make better bait when 
are scoured before using. Scourins 
moves the soil from their intestines, 
dering them almost transparent, t: 
and lively.—Alfred A. Monner. 
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nglers Kinks 


R LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 
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Keeps Leaders From Breaking 


\ HEN fishing for large trout with 
'Y extremely light leaders, this kink 
will save you many a good fish as well 
terminal tackle: Tie a small but fresh 
i strong rubber band between the 
der and the line. The rubber band 
will stretch, and thus absorb the shock 
of the quick, hard strike. Thus the 
strain on the delicate leader will be 
eatly lessened.—_Bob Rawley, Wash. 


y Bait Container 


T= boxes your plugs come in make 
xcellent waterproof containers for 
, yur tackle box when given two coats of 
t hellac. Use clear shellac if you wish 

the name of the lure still to be visible.— 
i Marshall M. Turner, Ohio. 


Improving Boots For Wading 


Fit a pair of new rubbers to the feet of 
your boots. Then fit a leather sole to 
Ly the rubbers, and equip with hobnails. 
Use an ankle strap over boot and rubber. 
Felt may be used instead of leather and 
hobnails if desired.—Dr. B.C. Godfrey, Vt. 


= Eyes for Plugs 


h- hes come in for a bit of rough usage 
nt ‘ the angler, and often are thrown 
a solid surface. When this oc- 
and it has frequently with me, the 
in the plug is broken. I have found 


iinst 


aS curs, 


n. good substitute for these broken eyes, 
d nd it is as simple and inexpensive as 
v- one could hope. 
SS. So, the next time 
1€ ) you smash that 
le plug against a 
od Pa solid surface, and 
t- Ee the eye is broken, 
of just insert a black, 
id Pai? K round-head pin! — 
i cOUNSSEAD Chester Wendol- 
of owski, Iil. 


Leader Knot 


ERE is a knot devoid of any un- 
necessary projections which might 


b 


ll- become frayed. Run the leader through 
ey t hook eye, and alongside the shank. 
t d the hook in the left hand at the 
g Pass the end around the shank, 


back toward the eye, thus forming a 

about 3 in. in diameter. Now wrap 

leader over the shank four or five 
L, Pass the end under the turns in 
i- t lirection of the point, pull tight, and 
er t —R. F. Hutchison, Cal. 
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| ease SUPPLY CO., Dept. 44, St. Louis, Mo. 


Tie ONEIDA... 


_ 
Here's a shoe that’s ideal for marsh- 
land or for wet or snowy weather. It is 
ell-rubber, light, flexible, good - fitting, 
comfortable, 15 inches high and water- 
proof to the top. Its special tough 
rubber upper and long-wearing sole will 
stand plenty of hard wear. The Oneida 


is a real sportsman’s shoe. See your 
Ball-Banddealer.W rite forspecial folder 
describing the Oneida and other styles 
of Ball-Band footwear for sportsmen. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
490 WATER STREET + MISHAWAKA, IND. 


LOOK 
FOR THE 
RED BALL 
TRADE-MARK 





Fishing Facts by Sheridan R. Jones. A bed-rock 


discussion of fishing methods and the use and care of 


tackle. Pole and line fishing, skittering, trolling, trot 
line fishing, ice fishing, bait and fly casting are repre 
ented. The chapter on “Baits—How to Find, Keep 
und Use Them” gives you many new kinks about 
worms helgramites gr asshoppers, soft-shells lrog 
nnows, clams, catfish lures, and carp bait More 
than two dozen of the best-known fresh water fish, trom 
uckers to salmon, are described separate where to 
ok for them, what to offer them and how d 


paid Desk 
New York, N. Y. 


them. 90 pages and cover. 25c post 


353 Fourth Ave., 


Outdoor Life, 

















Fly Rod for Bass by Cal. Johnson. Reprinted 
in 1934. Separate chapters on the rod, reel, line, 
leader, and lures particularly suited for bass fishing. 
Cal. Johnson has fly-fished hundreds of the best bass 
ms of this country, and the facts he states here 
ire practical—based on experience. Tells you where 
and how to fly tish for bass, the ‘‘Art of Fly- 
Casting for Black Bass,’’ care of the equipment, 
hing for the fly caster, and how to cook and 
serve black bass. Everyone has his own ideas 
but you can well afford to read John- 
n's recommendations no matter how much of an 
ert you are. 88 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


out bass, 
























CAT FISH BAIT “Ba 


information 
Here’s the bait that catches the big boys, 
used by leading fishermen everywhere for 
all varieties of cat fish. Special cheese 
type that stays on hook. Packed in 114 


s with comp ylete direc- 
ealers or sent direct, Special for 
> of 4 i 
satage prepaid. We also carry 
) cheese trimmings for 


~ 5 | 
r ounane — ial fishermen 0 


Swiss COLONY, Dept. 2, Monroe, Wis. 











Ld Minnows, Eels, Mink Muskrate in 
a Cc 1S g iarse numbers, wit! Folding | 
9 caive nized Ste 


e Trape They | 


ate h them like a fly-trap catches flies. They will bat e like hangry | 
es if you bait with Magic-Fish-Lare. $1 Box Free t intre 
d them Write for Descriptive Price List, showing sket hes 


s, automatic fish hooks and other specialties, f< hermen 





WATSON’S 
WATERPROOF MATCH BOX 








A durable,aluminum match 
safe 1 in. by 3 in. IT FLOATS. 
Hexagonal head easily removed with mittens on. 
SPARKING METAL on end gives hot spark | 
with knife tip for emergency fire-lighting with- 
out matches. Full Directions. 50c postpaid. 


W. N. WATSON Fairfax, Virginia 





Another 


Favorite 
"IMPROVED 


BASS-BUG SPINNER No.700 


Blades made from heavy, 
resilient PYRA-SHELL 
and finished in permanent 
colors that cannot chip. 
Mounted on rust-proof 
piano wire shank with slid- 
ing spring fastener. Best 
quality hooks and swivels. 
When properly baited, a 
proven game fish killer for 
either casting or trolling. 
The BILL DEWITT Line 
covers a complete assort- 
ment of baits for casting 
and trolling includi the 
well-known NATURAL 
MINNOW. All made from 
PYRA-SHELL, the latest 
development in lure manu- 
facture. 


Write for 
Catalog No. 9 


If your. dealer cannot 
supply you, order direct 


Birt DEWirr Baits Div. 
Shoe Form Co.Inc. 


AUBURN, N.Y. 
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Mrs, Carl W. Carson set the record for women 
when she landed this 402-pound striped marlin 


seasonal spots during the fall 

months, but peak activity comes in 
September along the southern Califor- 
nia and Lower California coasts. At 
this time, striped-marlin angling is at 
its best off the islands of Santa Cata- 
lina and San Clemente, and to the west- 
ward of Point Loma. This 150-mile 
stretch of water is one of the oldest re- 
gions in which successful rod-and-reel 
fishing for large surface fighters has 
been carried on. In the last 25 years, 
probably 20,000 marlin have been landed 
on angler’s tackle there, with more than 
half caught in September. 

The first billfish to be landed with 
tackle in the Pacific was a striped mar- 
lin. This was in 1903. The only other 
fish of this type to be caught on tackle 
previously was a single sailfish, hooked 
in 1899, in Atlantic waters. It was not 
until many years later that Bill Hatch 
developed a practical sailfish-angling 
system, but, in the meanwhile, Catalina 
anglers had progressed rapidly in work- 
ing out marlin methods, and have never 
since given up their supremacy. 


B= game fishing may wane in many 
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THOMAS AITKEN 
Editor 


As this is written, the official 
striped-marlin record is still Califor- 
nia’s, despite the presence of the 
same species in numerous other Pa- 
cific localities, including the Mexi- 
can and Central American coasts, the 
South Pacific Islands, and the waters 
off Peru, Japan, New Zealand, and 
Australia. California also can still 
claim a heavier marlin than any 
caught under angling codes in At- 
lantic waters. 

The activities of the Tuna Club of 
Avalon, founded in 1898, were largely 
responsible for the introduction of an 
angling code for big game fish, and 
for outlining acceptable tackle speci- 
fications. The original rules, written 
by James W. Jump and Ralph 
Bandini, are still used as a 
model by anglers and tackle 
manufacturers. This club al- 
so has assembled historical 
data on game fish, carrying on 
the earlier research findings of 
Professor Charles F. Holder. 
The influence of the _ club 
spreads along the entire West 
Coast of America, although 
many other fishing clubs dot 
the coast line from Santa Bar- 
bara to San Diego. 

Marlin are often mistaken 
for swordfish, and are some- 
times called marlin-swordfish. 
But they are not swordfish. 
There is only one true sword- 
fish—the broadbill. This sin- 
gle species is found in all 
oceans. The sailfish is never 
erroneously referred to as a 
swordfish, except in Guaymas, 
Mexico, and it is not quite clear 
to me just why the marlin 

should be misnamed in many dif- 
ferent localities. Marlin are big 
enough, and plentiful enough, to 
stand on their own excellent rec- 
ord and reputation. 

There is no doubt that all bill- 
fishes are closely related to the 
mackerels, tunas, albacore, sier- 
ras, and probably are even nearer 
allied to the wahoos, which Ernest 
Hemingway believes to be a sort 
of “missing link.” I agree with 
this opinion, for Erl Roman caught 
a hybrid, which had the head and 
stripes of a wahoo, and the dorsal 
fin and tail of a sailfish. Au- 
thorities on oceanic life still 
have not determined the exact 
number of marlin species, but 
I believe that there are at 
least six. 

It is generally conceded that 
the familiar, and popular, 
striped marlin is a distinct 
Pacific species, whose near- 
est relative is the much smal- 
ler white marlin of the North 
Atlantic. The rare “striper,” 











discovered off the Cuban coast by H 
ingway, is definitely another fish, 
so is the giant “blue” of the Atla: 
and the two or more “blacks” of 
Pacific. 

Nearly all marlin have similar char 
teristics, although Californians will 
you that, in their opinion, the stri; 
species excels all others in aggress 
ness. It is interesting to watch them |! 
ing caught, for much of the actior 
visible. You can see the fish befor: 
strikes, and if the sun is high, and th 
is no reflection on the water, 
see the bait pick-up. The 


battle, oft« 








you can 


lasting for hours, consists of a series 
of surface maneuvers that 
scription. 


beggar 

George C. Thomas, III, 
Beverly Hills, 

scribes this acti 
vividly: 

“A purple sickl 
cuts through 
waves 
the swells. It 
pears for an insta 
and is gone; agai! 
it momentarily 


A specimen rare to Bermuda 
this 66-pound white marlin 
was caught by J. E. Pearman 
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and rides 


flashes into view 
in the choppy sea, 
and is hidden 














SPIRAL WIND REELS 





Remember !! ! 


Only Spiral Wind Reels have 
SPIRAL LEVEL WIND 
ANTI-BACKLASH HANDLES 
PATENTED THUMB SPACE 


See them at your Dealers, or write for catalog. 


SPIRAL WIND FISH REEL CO., Inc. 


754 MILITARY ROAD BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Tt] LURES Yate 5 | 


A Gives you the most remarkable and com- 
~ >» plete assortment of successful lures for 
e, Bass, Musky, Pike, Pickerel, Trout, and 

| ) = fish. For deep, surface and semi-surface 

Equipped with the famous “‘VAL SNAG- 

— and Weedless NOSE GUARD.” 

Enjoy real fishing this year with this 

< great array of fish-getters: 1. Jointed Min- 
—= Cafe ~y now—single hook. 2 Skidder Plug. 3. Hair 
> Tail Plug. 4. Strip Plug. 5. Small-Mouth 
Wiggler.6. Wiggling Chunk Plug. 7. Jointed 
Minnow-gang hooks. 8. New Casting Fly. 

9. Weedless Pork or Live-Bait Lure. 10 


a a for this interchangeable set, which makes 
~~) 


en 

Sr all above lures $1 only. Specify ONE finish 
only: Red and White, or Perch scale, or 
ale. Order direct if dealer cannot supply you with VAL-LUR SET. 

“GET YOURS NOW — BEFORE SU SPPLY IS EXHAUSTED.” 
BIG PRIZES AWARDED: |. Johnson Outb. Motor, 2. Savage 22 
H.P. Rifle, 3. Quality Casting Rod, 4. High Grade Fly Rod for best com- 
ments on VAL SNAGPROOPF NOSE GUARD, (accompanied by Top of 
AL-LUR carton). Closing date, 10/1/1937. Other valuable prizes to 
Every Entry. Particulars in all Val-Lur cartons and at your dealer. 






Cait 
ee Ja 


Musky Special. Our LIMITED TIME offer | 


_VAL PRODUCTS CO, 7239 Greenleaf Ave, Chicago, Ill, Dept L-9 





EVERY PENN REEL 


Has the Exclusive “One 
Shot Lubrication” Fea- 


See ‘‘The Senator’ big game 
reels, 500 yd—$25.00; 600 yd 
—$50.00. The sensation at 
recent sportsmen’s shows 
Others $2.09 up. Ask your 











dealer or write. 


FLIES AND “BUGS” 
for Bass and Pan Fish 


Take more fish this 

plete equipment, valuable hints 

\ll in my big. illustrated catalog. 
nding 4c in stamps 


ETE Fi. 





Have more fun! Com- 

timely suggestions 

Write today, 
4 


autumn! 


8065-2 Grand River Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
Headquarters for Fine Fishing Tackle 


USUNSET Sivis 


America’s Best Seller! 


“PRIMO” 
CUTTYHUNK 


Made in U.S.A. of finest 
Irish linen. Hard cable 
laid. Extra strength and 
extra quality at a very 
moderate price. Send for 
Circular 26. 











|, as 
r Trace nee want 
tan panes merge? 
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the next surge. But keen 
marked its erratic pragress, and a 
ing launch turns to intercept it. 


eyes have 
fish- 
Rod 


|}and reel already are prepared, and the 


| man. 








baited hook is cast astern. The line is 
let out, and everything is in readiness 


as the boat heads across the path of | 


that darting fin. An indistinctly wav- 
ering mass of purple appears in the 
stern wake. 





“A slight, almost imperceptible, touch | 


fish takes 
frees the 


is the only warning as the 
hold. Instantly the angler 
spool; the line slips off swiftly 
reel whirls. Its speed slackens, hesi- 
tates as if in indecision, and then in- 


creases. The Cuttyhunk rips out through | #6 


the guides. 
“*Throw on the drag!’ cries the boat- 


rod rises in a graceful, sweeping arc, 


When the strand comes taut, the | 


as the} 


| 


and the flashing form of a marlin hurls | 


itself into the air. 


“There can be little doubt, in the minds | 
of those fortunate sportsmen who have | 


taken a marlin, that this acrobat of the 


deep offers the greatest variety of thrills | 


and gyrations. His fast, leaping, dash- 
ing runs on the surface never cease to 
amaze those who hunt him.” 

The late Frank Gray 
New York, said many years ago: 
lin are the most sensational 
swim. Their pace and agility, the way 
they walk the tight rope on the end 


Griswold, of | 
“Mar- | 
fish that | 





of their tails, and their power to jump, | 


have to be seen to be believed.” 


OST marlin are caught by trolling; 

with flying fish the preferred bait. 
The type of tackle is always a matter 
of personal preference. The heaviest 
marlin ever caught along the Califor- 
nia coast were all brought to gaff on 24- 
thread Cuttyhunk linen line, for the 
Tuna Club standards of “no heavier 
than 24 thread” are recognized through- 
out California. The record unmutilated 
striped marlin, weighing 692 lb., was 


caught, in strict accordance with the 
| rules, in Newport Bay, off Balboa, Cali- 
fornia. The angler, Alphonse Hamann, 


| weakening knots in it. 


yas inexperienced, and the boatman al- 
so lacked the big-fish experience of the 
Avalon guides. The line was a regula- 
tion 24thread Cuttyhunk, but it was 
old, had seen an entire winter’s service 
in rock-cod fishing, and had several 
Despite a warn- 


|ing that he would have no chance with 





a marlin, Hamann hooked and landed 
his prize fish in about 1% hours. It 
seemed like a great stroke of luck, but 
the angler used something besides 
tackle; he had the instinct of a fisher- 
man. All the knowledge in the world, 
and the finest tackle that money can buy, 
are worthless without angling sense. 
Patience, reason, and judgment will get 
more big fish than yearning, profanity, 


| and brute strength, even if blessed with 


better than average breaks. 


An example of the fine art of marlin | 


angling was displayed by R. C. Man- 
kowski of Los Angeles. In 1932, he 
fought a long battle, full of sensational, 
breath-taking surface leaps, and long 
runs, that resulted in gaffing a 181-lb. 
fish on 3/6 tackle. This outfit calls for a 
rod not shorter than 6 ft., and a weight, 
including butt, of not more than 6 oz. 
The line is six-thread, linen Cuttyhunk, 
with a breaking test of 18 lb. when wet. 
Mankowski made many other remarka- 
ble marlin catches on extremely light 
tackle. In 1933, he caught a 348-lb. fish 
on nine-thread line. 

Technique, not excessive strength or 
trick tackle, provides the sheer enjoy- 
ment, and the occasional successes in 
this fast surface-fishing. All the Man- 
kowski light- (Continued on page 83) 






"Give me fine shirts 


and fine tackle” 
Yaue 


Whether fishing for the Great Mako shark under 
a tropical sun, or for trout in north woods 
Zane Grey wears a Pendleton Shirt. 

He finds—and so will you—that there is 
nothing that equals it for outdoor comfort, no 
matter what the weather. You will find the 
Pendleton Shirt a real body insulator. And that's 
mighty important whether you're fishing or 
hunting or engaged in any other outdoor activity. 

The 100% virgin wool fabric stops heat. 
When the sun,is beating down on your favorite 
fishing retreat, the Pendleton Shirt keeps you 


streams 


cool. It keeps the sun’s heat away from your 
body, and it absorbs perspiration, further cooling 
you. When the weather turns cold, the superior 
wool fabric holds in your body heat. 

In the Pendleton Shirt you get fine styling 


and handsome tailoring. The strong Western 
wool gives you extra wear. Discover the thrill 
in wearing a Pendleton—and enjoy the comfort. 
$5.50 to $10.50—Pendleton 


At the finer stores, 


Woolen Mills, Portland, Oregon. 





PENDLETON 


T a Choice of Champions 


Please send illustrated shirt catalog, swatches and name of 


Woolen Mills 


Portland, Oregon 


—OL-S7 


City = Ua 
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HEN a man requires seven days to recuper- 

ate from a two-week camping trip, there’s 

something wrong. A camper should come 

home rested and inspired, but when he 
doesn’t, and fatigue is his main reaction, poor efficiency in 
handling the necessary, everyday camp routine usually is the 
cause. As in every other activity, a little headwork ingen- 
iously applied will save a lot of back strain. 

I know, because I’ve been through it all. How the gang used 
to pile work on me when I first camped with them! I was 
good-natured, and had a reputation as a handy man, so when 
something had to be done, I was elected. It didn’t take me 
long, however, to build up a repertoire of stunts that enabled 
me to finish camp chores easily and quickly. Perhaps these 
stunts will help you in your own outdoor problems, and will 
eliminate the need of a second vacation to recover from the 
first. In that hope, I pass them on to you. 

Many of these short cuts have to do with the camp cook’s 
department, because that person of all others, needs help. He 
has the most work, and the hardest work, loaded on his shoul- 
ders. One reason for this is the limited equipment available 
for handling his duties. This does not mean that you must 
have a lot of complicated devices to help you in camp. I’ve 
seen campers lugging everything to camp except the kitchen 
stove on the misguided hope of saving themselves work. The 
result was that the extra stuff made many times more work 
than it saved, because it was so hard to pack and care for. If 
you follow my advice you'll lug even less than the usual weight 
and variety, and still do your work easier and quicker. 

Let’s consider first, the hardest camp work of all—washing 
dishes and cooking utensils. Have you ever struggled with the 
dishes and utensils used to feed six hungry vacationists, with 
nothing available but a bar of soap and a blackened wisp of 
dish towel? Well, here are two methods which permit you to 
handle this work so efficiently that you'll think you’re dreaming. 
You can leave that dish towel at home. It soils so quickly, 
and is so hard to wash when soiled, it really isn’t worth while. 

The swiftest of these short cuts can be used when you camp 
along a lake or river where clean sand is handy. While you 
eat, have the biggest pot filled with water and heating on your 
fire. After the meal, have each camper scrape the scraps from 
his plate into the fire. Train your companions to do this the 
very first day. Then you, as cook and dish washer, gather 
handfuls of coarse grass or leaves, and scrub out each dish 
with this litter mixed with plenty of wet sand. Wiry brush, 
or cedar and pine twigs are excellent. In Florida, I used the 
strands of Spanish moss which grew so abundantly on the 
trees along our canoe route. These sand-filled pads cut away 


fi, 






‘GROUND uNED — 
Se RUBBER SHEETS 
eee 


Dirty dishes can be washed easily if two water-tight containers are 
made by digging two holes in the ground, covering them with rubber 
sheeting, filling one with soapy water, the other with clear water 
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Howt Save Work in 








A niche for fires, dug in a steep bank, will 
save many backaches. Right, a split stick 
used as a pot lifter is a useful implement 


grease and particles of food. Now dip the utensils in th 
lake or river to rinse off the sand, scald them in the boiling 
water, and lay them out in the sun to dry on a clean tarp, or 
piece of canvas. You don’t use suds, dish mop, or towel, yet 
your work is finished in a scientific and sanitary manner 
less than half the time usually required. 

Lacking sand, a river or lake for rinsing, you attack th 
dirty dishes with different strategy. For this method, jy 
need two containers for hot water, one soapy, the other clk 
Since utensils to hold enough water in which to souse po! 
and pans are not always available in camp, some camp: 
carry a large dish pan. But this is a nuisance on the tr 
The best method is to use two pieces of rubber sheeting ea 
about 3%-ft. square. Dig two holes in the ground close 
each other, and line each with the sheeting. This gives ) 
two water-tight receptacles. Put hot suds in one, clear h 
water in the other. You must kneel to work, but the . 
progresses so rapidly that you are through in a very sh 
time. 

Give each utensil a rough cleaning over the fire as befo 
Then scour with a copper mesh ball, known as a “ch 
boy,” and sold by grocers for a small sum. It is almost 
dispensable. Scorched food and grease yield instantly to 
action. Should you forget one, you can use wiry brush, 0! 
coil of small wire, wadded together, as a substitute. W 
the dishes in the suds, rinse in hot water, and lay them 
on a piece of canvas to dry. I use my hand, in place o 
dish mop, to rub anything off that has survived the ch: 
boy scouring. Laying the things out on a canvas to dry 
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than wiping them. I’ve seen the 
tel e complexion of too many camp 


dish-iowels to doubt this. 

I let a greasy skillet discourage 
ve yut don’t put it directly into your 
su Fill that skillet with water, put 
in a double handful of wood ashes from 
the camp fire, and let it boil violently 
wl you eat. Then empty the skillet 


with a sharp jerk, and you'll find it 
nearly clean. In fact, some campers 
st ight here, and hang the pan up 
t Never let food dry in pans or 
s while you are waiting for water 
to heat. Pour cold water into them to 
start soaking loose any food that sticks 
des and bottom. Boil such pans 
if vou have time, and most of the debris 
will pour out with the water. 

The lack of convenient space in which 
work when mixing and serving meals 
s another problem. Few camps are 
able to provide a separate table for the 
cook, so the first thing I do after the 
is up, and the fire blazing, is to 
make a woodsman’s kitchen cabinet. 
In most every camp you'll find some fel- 
low with the George Washington urge. 
He likes to chop, so before he gets the 
chance to spoil several-hundred feet of 
growing lumber, start him on this use- 
ful, and worth-while work. Building 
a kitchen cabinet in camp may sound 
strange, but I assure you the idea is 
entirely practical. All you need is a 
quantity of small, round sticks, from 1 
in. to 1%-in. thick. Stakes driven into 
the ground form the four corners. Cross 
sticks, lashed across the longer rear- 
stakes, provide racks on which to hang 
various utensils. The sticks that form 
the table top can be leveled off with 
an ax after they’re nailed in place. Sink 
the nail heads with another nail, so that 
the blade will miss them. Use 8-penny 
finishing nails, for they are slim enough 
to hold green sticks without splitting 
the wood. 


ter 


SUl¢ 


S' )ME camp cooks can stoop over a fire 
continually without discomfort. Oth- 
ers find the unusual posture back-break- 
ing. Here are ways to help out the latter 
class of cooks. I saw one stunt used by a 
party of hikers in Vermont last sum- 
mer. They had shoveled out steps, or 
niches, in a steep bank, one for the cook 
and in, and the other above this to 


+ + 
to s 


hold the fire. The fire was practically 
level with the cook’s waist, and he 
worked comfortably in an erect posi- 
tic 

Another scheme that can be used in 


level country is to erect a mound of 
rocks to support the fire. Even a foot or 
two of elevation helps greatly. Chink the 
crevices with clay or dirt, and build your 
fire top. You can lay up sides of rock 
around the edges to confine the blaze 
under your utensils, if you wish. With 
no rocks available, I have built a rick 
of short, 4-in. logs, laying them corncrib 
nm. Then I flattened out a dozen 
ns, and spread the sheets of tin 
Over the last tier. The sticks were green, 
al eing cooled by the draft up through 
the and protected from actual flames 
Dy e tins, lasted the duration of our 
st Only small fires should be kindled 
or ese elevated fireplaces. 

L. ‘ting a pot of boiling water, or pota- 


toes, from the camp fire sounds like a 
SI business, but it isn’t. You may 
SC yourself, or spill the food. Most 
cal cooks cut a forked stick with 
wi to handle fire-slung kettles, but 
a are awkward because they must 


plied to one side of the bail, and 
uts the weight out of balance. The 
ren. dy is to split this forked stick, so 


th ne part engages the kettle’s bail on 
ea side of (Continued on page 82) 
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We Clung to Life as Seas Broke Over Us 






“It was a beautiful June eve- 
ning with hours more of day- 
light ahead when! set out with 
two friends from the yacht club 
for an early evening cruise,” 
writes Bill Dye, of Shaker 
Heights, Cleveland, Ohio. 

“The sky clouded over and 
darkness fell early. Not having 
our regular running lights, we 
tiedred and green paper over 
a couple of flashlights and lashed them to 
the mast. 

“Then, without warning a terrific squall 
hit us, capsized the boat, left us clinging 
for our lives to the slippery bottom while 
the seas broke over us. 

“We could see the two flashlights shin- 
ing under the water and | managed to 
retrieve one of them. We tied a line around 
it so that when the waves broke over us, 
it wouldn't be lost, and then for four long, 
weary hours toek turns waving it toward 
the shore a mile and a half away. 

“Finally, our rescuer who saw the light 
from the shore, was able to launch a boat. 


‘““EVEREADY’’ BATTERIES 
ARE FRESH BATTERIES 


The DATE-LINE guarantees FRESHNESS 


Four Hour Vigil 
Ends June Sailing Party 














So you see it was the power of the fresh 
DATED ‘Eveready’ batteries in our flash- 
light that returned the three of us to the 
land of the living. had used those bat- 
teries for months before this desperate 
adventure overtook us, so know now the 
importance of flashlight 
batteries that are fresh 
when you buy them. 


NOV. 1937 
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SOME DATED “EVEREADY” 
BATTERIES,PLEASE. 











DOES IT 
MATTER 
WHAT KIND ? 




















rLL SAY SO. A PROPER SAILOR 
NEVER TAKES CHANCES. 















THE CAPN'S RIGHT,MISS. 
if A BATTERY 1s FRESH 
YOU CAN DEPEND ON IT... 
THAT'S WHY “EVEREADY” 


eatrenies are DATED. 




























(Second 


~ n ¢ 
Ee ED 5. 
= ie: . Edition) 


—— Loe 
Brand New Book To Help You Buy or Build 


14 chapters, 130 illuatrations. Proven plans for 10, 14, 17, and 21 foot | 
trailers. Tells you about bob, roll, weave, snaking, nose diving, rear 
vision, Ackerman steering, tandem wheels, tow car balance, trailer 
balance, all State laws, American coaches, English coaches, plumbing, | 


wiring, brakes, step-action chassis, parking jacks, weights, furniture 
ironing the tow car, every engineering detail. Get unvarnished trailer 
engineering facts before you buy or build. Order NOW. $1.00 post 


paid, $1.15 C.O.D. 
Ray . KUNS Dept. Z-9 Madi ilfe, Ci 





ti, Ohio | 





YOU CAN REPAIR 
YOUR TRAILER 
Don’t let side-rips or top-tears 
hold you up! Ferdico Trailer Top 
Cement will repair any damage 
to fabric or leather tops and sides. 
Easy to apply, sure in results; 
you can do a professional repair 
job, and save expense. Equally 
good for adhering flooring ma- 

terials in your trailer. 
Write for folder: 
“How te Cover Trailer Tops.” 


.W. Ferdinand € Co.Inc. 


Boston .Mass. 





| 599 Albany Street 
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fully soft, light and cozy. 


Be Good To Yourself—Enjoy a 


WOODS 


OUR 3-Star Woods Robe, for all the way from freezin 
zero, will keep you warm in any hunting camp. For freezing 
and above, the lighter 2-Star. 
Everlive down from Northern waterfowl—many times more protec- 
tion than kapoc or blankets. Pure wool lining. Covered with tough, , 
light, pliable rain-repellent olive drab windbreaker fabric. Wonder- { 


Large size 3-Star $63.50. Medium size $55.50. Large size 2-Star $55.00. Medium 
size $46.00. Others for less. Your dealer. Or direct—no shipping charge in U. S. 


WOODS MFC. CO., Ltd., 3710 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 





Original Arctic Down 


SLEEPING ROBE 


to sub- 













Draftproof. Insulated with Woods / 











In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 
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NOTHING LIKE 
THEM FOR 
CAMPING TRIPS! 


fudson's Bay 
“Point” BLANKETS 


Some hunters would as soon 
forget their guns as start a trip with- 
out their Hudson’s Bay “Point” 
Blankets. For 158 years these almost 
everlasting blankets have protected 
outdoor men from rain and cold, even 
served as cover-alls and rugs, without 
a sign of real wear. They return from 
ondiied full of life—like new. If you 
want to keep warm and dry take the 
advice of seasoned sportsmen: take 
along a Hudson’s Bay ‘Point’ 
Blanket! Be sure to look for the Seal 
of Quality. Write for Color Chart to 
The Esmond Mills, Esmond, R. L, 
Sole American Distributors. 


5 
ax! CATALOG 
Just Off the Press 


Showing Hunting 
Footwear, Clothing 
and forty other leather 
and canvas specialities 

of our own manufac- 
ture for campers and 
hunters. 


L. L. BEAN, Inc. 
86 Main Street 













oR PLAY 
is easy if you 
wear an §.8.S. 
the finest Suspensory 
|] made for comfort and econ- 
omy. No irritating leg straps, 
no chafing bands. Easily wash- 
able; wears long; gives perfect sat- 
isfaction, because scientifi- 
cally designed. Three styles 
at $1, $1.35, $1.50; the higher prices include 
two separate sacks. Send stamp for booklet. 

Style illustrated is $1.60 


MEYERS MANFG. CO., 42 Park Place, Watertown, N. Y. 


















FREE FALL 


Freeport, Maine 










Before you buy—See the many ex- 
clusive Elcar Trailer features. 
Finest in appointments—con- 
veniences—styling. Send for 
FREE Catalogue. 


ELCAR COACH COMPANY 
Dept. E-9, Elkhart, Indiana 


16 ft. Standard 
18 ft. DeLuxe 
20 ft. Custom bilt 


Dealer Inquiries 
Invited! 





How to Save 








KITCHEN 
CABINET 


Work in Camp 


(Continued from page 81) 






FLATTENED 
TIN CANS 





ELEVATED 
CAMP FIRE 


Left, a handy camp table for cooking. Right, a different type of raised fireplace 


the notched stick, or wire hook, that 
holds it. To split the stick, make a cut 
where the split should come, and grad- 
ually deepen, working from both sides 
until the wood cleaves apart. Then in- 
sert a small wedge to hold the splits 
open. You'll find this lifter one of the 
handiest outdoor utensils you ever used. 
To help keep camp clean and sani- 
tary, particularly on an angling trip, 
be sure to establish a place for cleaning 
fish. Locate a stump, block of wood, or 
log, at least 50 yd. from your tent. Dig 
a hole beside the stump, and heap the 
dirt into a pile. Keep your shovel stabbed 
in the dirt, or else whittle out a “pad- 
dle-spade” of wood. When fish are 
scraped on the stump-top, push the re- 
fuse into the hole, and cover with a few 
inches of dirt. Treat any garbage you 
can’t burn the same way. Once a day 
scald the top of the stump with boiling 
water. If you have baking soda, put 
some in the water, for this will keep the 
top of the stump sweet. Flatten your 
tin cans, after they are burned out clean, 
and bury them. Don’t let them stand to 
catch water and breed mosquitoes. 


e TRAIL 


Removing Waterproofing 


Question: How can I remove waterproofing 
from a canvas? I don’t know what kind was 
used, it seems to be oily and sticky under the 
seams, which I have undone, and the color is 
cream.—J. F., Ohio. 


Answer: I suggest you give that canvas 
a good bath in cleaner’s naphtha or benzoline. 
This should dissolve and remove the oily con- 
tents of whatever waterproofing formula was 
used.—M. H. D. 


Calking Log Cabin 


Question: Planning to build a small, log 
house out of cypress logs about 8 in. in diam- 
eter, I've been told I'd have to wait from one 
to three years for logs to season before I 
could calk the cracks. Is this true?—/J. B. G., 
Ky. 


Answer: There is always the chance that 
calking, applied in the cracks between green 
logs of any kind of wood, will come loose, and 
fall out. However, sometimes the material 
stays tight a surprising length of time. One 
of the best and cheapest materials for calking 
cabins is made of 10 parts Portland cement, 20 


This same hole can be used to bury all 
the rubbish remaining after you break 
camp. If large tin containers or bottles 
are to be disposed of, it is best to smas} 
the bottles after placing in the hole, and 
to flatten the tin. This will save 
of space. 

If you'll 


follow these simple hel; 


you'll find that a camping trip will! b: 
restful and you'll come back refreshed 
instead of dog-tired. 

—Maurice H. Decker. 


It’s worth a trial 





Bury garbage in pit dug near cleaning 
stump to keep camp neat and sanitary 


QUERIES 


parts sharp sand, 1 part hydrated lin 
would calk the cabin with this, and stop w 
ing. When the material loosens, it is no big 
job to replace it with more. Calking is 
scarcely ever permanent.—M. H. D. 


Goose-Feather Lining 


Question: Can I use tame-goose feathers t 
make lining for a sleeping bag? Would they 
be satisfactory? Could you give me directions 
for making?—B. C. S., Tex. 


Use about 8 lb. of goose feathers 
for an 80 x 84-in. bag. This, with a b!anket 
inside, will provide considerable warmth 
Feathers should be cleaned and deodorize’ be 
fore being used in a robe, to keep moths ‘: 
ruining the bag. Any dry cleaner or laundry 
can do this. Use a vacuum sweeper t 
the feathers into the pockets or tubes. 
attachment, such as is used to clean cu 
etc., is necessary. It will not take mor nan 
an hour to do this. I suggest that y 
three plies of cloth, and stagger the tu 
the center cloth so there will be no cold ; aces 
in the robe. A pocket can be about 4 in i€ 
Factory bags run the pockets arour a 
around. You will find it easier to sev € 
lengthwise in the robe, blow one full of 
ers, then sew it up. You can use a good -ract 
of ticking or yacht drill —M. H. D. 


Answer: 
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)R LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


SUPPORTING WIRE 
OR STOUT CORD 






RIDGE POLE 





Tent Shelf 


CONVENIENT shelf for the tent, 
A when making camp for several days’ 
stay, can be rigged up from a number of 

traight sticks, and two pieces of strong 
wire, or stout cord. Two stout sticks, 
suspended by the wires, form the cross- 
which support a row of loose 
ticks to form the shelf. Slung from the 
ridge pole, close to the rear wall of the 
it will be out of the way, and a 
handy place for small articles. The sup- 
orting wire should make one complete 
on the ridge pole so that the shelf 
cannot be tilted easily. This rig is suit- 
only for a wall tent, the size of 
which will determine how large a shelf 
is practicable. The two sticks at the 
edges of the shelf should be a trifle larg- 
in diameter than those which lie be- 

n them.—E. R. Augustin, Jr., Mont. 


Hunting-And-Fishing Knife 


A GOOD knife for skinning, filleting, 
\and general fish and game use, can 
be made from an old-style straight ra- 
7 Open the blade, until it is in a 
ight line with the handle, then fill 
open spaces in the handle with com- 
ition-wood filler. When dry, wrap 
with a stout line, or cord, and varnish. 
makes a strong, easily grasped 
ndle.—J. Charles Davis, Cal. 


7 < 
pieces 


Sugar Container 


AREFULLY remove the top from a 
cardboard salt package of the type 
hat has a tin poywring spout. Fill .the 
ntainer with sugar, replace top, and 
| it with adhesive tape. Paste a label 
UGAR” on the can. This is the hand- 
sugar bin I have ever found for 
k-sack and camp use.—L. D. Pretch, 


Safety Ax Sheath 


(- UT from an old 
inner tube a 
ion slightly 
r than the 
rp edge of 
r ax. Fit the 
e over the edge 
the ax, and 

away the 
that goes 

* the back of 
ax until it forms a strap. Put a few 
hes in the edges that project on each 
of the blade. This sheath prevents 
ax from cutting pack or its contents 
n you move camp.—A. H. Vose, Can- 





Marlin Time 
In September 


(Continued from page 79) 


tackle fishing was done off Catalina, and 
his records still stand at the Tuna Club 
where he is a member. The record tuna 
at the club for 3/6 tackle is 57 lb., clearly 
indicating the possibilities of marlin 
fishing. It is the furiously fast surface- 
surges, runs, and jumps that tire the 
fish, and permit the angler to remain 
in perfect control of the situation, pro- 
viding he has had experience in han- 
dling these fish. In any waters, the 
proper method to fish for marlin is to 
let the fish do the fighting. Tuna sound, 
and put up a slower, more dogged re- 
sistance at great depths, and require 
strong tackle and a strong fisherman. 

The Tuna Club members have weighed 
in officially more than 3,500 marlin, with 
September catches the largest. The first 
fish occasionally arrives in June, and 
the fishing remains until November. 
San Diego has magnificent marlin an- 
gling. The location is ideal, and the 
run to the Coronado Islands is only 25 
miles, where natural feeding waters 
provide an abundance of fish life. 

If any fish can possess individuality, 
then striped marlin stand at the top of 
the list. Other fish of one species nearly 
always look alike, but each marlin has 
a definite personality. I have yet to see 
two that are marked exactly the same, 
or that fail to have some slight differ- 
ence in contour, color, or shape of head. 


IONEL A. WALFORD, of the federal 
3ureau of Fisheries, describes the col- 
oration of the Pacific striped marlin in 
this manner: “The whole body of the liv- 
ing fish is dark, the back grayish green, 
the sides somewhat paler, the purple bars 
on the sides obscure, the dorsal fin not 
brilliantly colored. At the moment of 
death, the colors change. The back be- 
comes much lighter, the lower part of the 
sides and undersurface becoming almost 
brilliantly silver gray, the stripes a strik- 
ing purple, the dorsal fin much brighter.” 
Major Max Fleischmann, who has spon- 
sored many expeditions for research 
work, says that the color change occur- 
ring at death reminds him of the flare of 
an electric light bulb just before it burns 
out. It is a magnificent spectacle to 
watch as the colors blend and stand out 
in their vivid changes. Fleischmann is 
also credited with the statement that 
marlin are never found in Pacific waters 
of less than 70 degrees temperature. 

The tyro should start his marlin fish- 
ing in the right manner. He should se- 
lect the best guides, for they operate the 
best boats, know their business, and 
have better and more complete equip- 
ment. They will usually deliver the best 
fishing, and their instructions are worth 
while for the amateur to follow. 

It should be remembered that it took 
the pioneer anglers and guides many 
years to accumulate the facts, and to 
formulate the methods that are now cas- 
ually passed along to prospective anglers 
by an experienced and capable guide. 
That is one reason why the number of 
big-fish anglers has grown so rapidly in 
the past few years, until they comprise 
more than a million of America’s 15,000,- 
000 fishermen. 

Try for a striped marlin just once if 
you ever get to the southern California 
section. The first “striper”’ is an epoch 
in any real sportsman’s life. And so are 
all the others.—-Thomas Aitken. 
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PRIZE CATCH 


O fish tale this: You'll eat if your grub 
pack is filled with Heinz foods! Thou- 
sands of campers will tell you the same 
thing. That there’s nothing like a steaming 
dish of Heinz Home-style Soup to finish off 


| astrenuous day. That Heinz ready-cooked 


Spaghetti,with its thick sauce of tomato and 
spices, makes a perfect quick meal. And 
deep in the woods, you'll find real Down- 
East enjoyment from a pot of savory Heinz 
Boston-style Oven-baked Beans, with its 
luscious covering of rich molasses! 


Make it a point to specify “Heinz” when 
you order your camping groceries. You'll 
vow each delicious mouthful was made 
by “the little woman” herself. For Heinz 
makes foods the real home way. And every- 
one agrees that “Heinz-made always means 
homemade!” It’s great grub anywhere! 





P.S.—And Don’t Forget 
The Heinz Ketchup! 


























jefe WHl3 ARE CALLING 


YOU AND YOUR... 
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TRADE Hamed BEG. UY 5 Pat. OFF 





—and what a thrill it is to throw off the 


and hie away to 
atmosphere of 
you use a Kozy 


cares of this busy world 
the cool and refreshing 
the woods. The longer 
Coach the more you will appreciate its 
many unique conveniences and_ refine- 
ments. It’s the choice of experienced 
tourists who insist on home comfort 
and a construction that can stand hard 
usage year after year. Send for brochure 
that pictures the famous Kozy Coach 
Models priced completely equipped from 
$739. to $1260. 


KOZY COACH CO. 


913 E. Michigan Ave. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 





CHES OFF 
WAISTLINE 


‘ae 


atesa pa flexing ac tion on the abdesnem “n 
withevery move you make.S. Youngblood 
says: “It comfortably and automati- _ 
ony —- 5 eee away the flabby waist- &: 


» tor inst petty Snegoves appear- 
. les go 


inal muscles 
back where they belong—and th: + 
sands of men report relief from short 


ness of breath, restored vigor, and 


EASY WAY 


NO DRUGS 
NO DIET 


that Director's exercising-action aids 
elimination es use of cathartics. 
jook thinner and 

+-A,- 4. at once. 





Let us prove our claims. : 
| xs ‘ODAY for FREE 
| Kauss booklet and 30 Days’ Trial Offer. 


LANDON & WARNER 360 North Michigan Avenue 


Dept. D-4 Chicago, MI. 












AIRO MATTRESS# 


Supreme Comfort anywhere! 


On the ground, under canvas, in cabin or cottage, 
trailer or boat — the famous double- 
tufted air cells give full resilience 
without that trembling wobble. No 
springs needed. Light, tough, easy 
to inflate. Lasts for years. Moder- 
ately priced. We also make cushions 
for autos, boats, camps, etc. Book- 
let FREE 

TRAILER OWNERS: Ask for special] booklet de- 
scribing “‘Dual-AIRO” the marvelous new trailer 
mattress. Don't wait; write TODAY 


K & W RUBBER CORP., Dept. OL-94 Delaware,Ohio 











When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention Outrpoor LIFE 





SPORTSMEN !! 


Write for your copy of our 
1937 Sports Catalog. 80 pages. 
8 in color. 2000 items at 
special prices. 


FREE 
NATIONAL SUPPLY 


TINNEAPOLIS,MINNE‘S LAR 6 
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It Takes an Indian 





(Continued from page 19) 


Michigan.” But I was puzzled. He must 
have got buck fever, I thought. 

“Maybe he shoot fifteen moose,” 
gested Neause. 

Or maybe none. The first moose is 
usually the toughest. But as there was 
no chance then to solve the mystery we 
started back. Neause had quartered the 
moose and covered it with spruce boughs. 
But he packed the great head on his 
back with a tump strap. For three miles 
he lugged that big, cumbersome head 
without a stop; yet, with nothing heavier 
than a rifle, I could scarcely keep up 
with him. 

We reached the canoe just at dark and 
set out for camp. I was so tired that 
my feeble strokes did not help much, so 
I finally settled back to talk while 
Neause did all the work, pushing us 


sug- 


ahead in the darkness with steady 
strokes. Suddenly the White Horse 


Rapids sounded dangerously near. 

Neause said, “Sit still. We shoot rap- 
ids.” 

I had visions of being wrecked in that 
turbulent water, of losing my prized 
trophy, of the whole trip being ruined 
because of that crazy Indian. But be- 
fore I could protest, we were tossing in 
the swift water, and spray hit my face. 
I waited, tensing for the rending crash 
I was sure would come. Then we were 
through and drifting in the pool below. 

“Scare’t?” asked Neause. 

I bluffed it out. “Who, me? No!” I 
yelled at him, glad he couldn’t see my 
face. 


S WE landed at camp, Otis greeted 

me with a big grin, and waved his 
hand toward the tent near which lay the 
head of a large bull—even larger than 
mine. 

“You got him!” I shouted congratula- 
tions. “What caused the bombardment?” 

Otis grinned sheepishly, and told me 
the story of those fifteen shots. He and 
Joe had run head-on into a bull which 
appeared suddenly from behind a large 
bowlder. He was so close that Otis took 
refuge behind another, and pumped 
them in. But the bull refused to go down 
for a long time, and after it had, rose 
again to scare the daylights out of Otis. 

We sat about the fire telling our ex- 
periences, both happy and satisfied. As 
far as I was concerned, the trip was a 
success. Luck had been with us: we had 
found excellent guides, and, in one day 
of hunting, made a perfect score. It 
would never happen again. The best, 
and the worst (those rapids) were be- 
hind us, I thought. We would loaf 
around and then go out, taking it easy. 

But I was wrong on alli counts. We 
left sooner than expected, and the worst 
was ahead. That night it turned cold, 
and the next morning ice rimmed the 
river edge. The Chippewas were uneasy. 
We had to get out, they said, before the 
lakes froze over and caught us there. 
So, despite our protests, we broke camp 
as quickly as Joe and Neause could get 
going, and started back. They were 
right, as we found they always were. 
Several times we had to use poles to 
break solid ice. It was tough, slow go- 
ing. We reached Green Lake and 
crossed it at nightfall. 

Otis and I were worn out long before 
then, but still the Chippewas insisted on 
pushing on. 

“Wind come in morning. No get across 


Minsinaqua. Must keep go’ now,” Joe 
said worried, even though I was sure 
we were through the worst of the trip by 
then. I hated to give up the fine camp 
site we were passing, but they didn’t stop 

The rest of that night was a night- 
mare to me. And Otis was in the same 
shape. I remember stumbling along 
portage in pitch blackness, and tumbling 
into the canoe again with nine miles of 
dark paddling ahead just to get beyond 
Minsinaqua. And more after that. The 
cold seeped into my bones, and al! | 
could do was to wrap myself in a blan- 
ket in the bottom of the canoe and w 
der when it would end. Neause did the 
work, while I dozed now and then, and 
at other times woke with a start to hear 
the steady swish and sweep of the pad- 
dles. Otis was out of it, too, I noticed 
and I was glad again that we had found 
those dependable Chippewas. Otis and 
I never could have made that for 
trip alone, or bagged those moose, eithe 

With never a stop, and never a word 
they pushed on tirelessly. Finally | 
stirred myself, poking my head out from 
under the blanket into the bitter-cold 
darkness. A hoot owl let go right over- 
head, and I almost fell overboard. Then 
I realized we were in the river again 
and that a full moon was dimly lighting 
up the water. After what seemed hours 
Camp 35 loomed out of the darknes 
and a light shone in a window. It cer- 
tainly looked good to me, after what ws 
had been through. 

Ford and I stumbled up the trail and 
into the warm cabin. We were too far 
gone to think of the two head of mooss 
we had worked so hard to get. We 
weren't thinking of anything. We just 
piled into bunks and fell asleep. What a 
relief that was! 

But the next morning everything was 
all right again. Our stiff muscles forgot 
we stood looking at our trophies and 
began to plan the next trip. If we eve! 
made it, we vowed we would be sure t 
pack a couple of Chippewas away 


the luggage before we moved a st 
For if we’d learned anything on tl 
trip, we’d found out that moose 


worth the trouble of bagging, but tl) 
Chippewa guides come in mighty handy 
in a pinch. 


Fight With Buck 


ANS HANSON, living near Cook, 
~{ Minn., had a strange and perilous 

adventure with a buck~-deer | 
winter, according to the “Minnesota 
Conservationist,” official organ of 
State Department of Conservation. 

Hanson was on skis in search of fire- 

wood. Beside the trail he was followi 
he saw a large buck lying motion 
and apparently dead, in the snow. Ci 
ous to know what had killed it, Hans 
went over to investigate, and gras] 
the animal by one of its legs. The bu 
came to life in a hurry, bounded to 
feet, and upset the man. To avoid be 
slashed by the sharp hoofs, Hanson tr! 
to get the buck’s forelegs within 
grasp. He succeeded in capturing « 
and the other cut through his coat : 
wounded him in the shoulder. His s 
hampered Hanson greatly, but at last 
was able to get out his knife, and st 
the buck several times. At this the 
mal lost its fighting spirit, and ran aw 
much to Hanson’s relief. 
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A REAL LIGHT @= 
for SPORTSMEN ! In camp, 


cabin or on the trail —for night hunting 

and fishing—here’s a real, high candlepower light 

every sportsman meeds. Ready at the scratch'of a 

match. Wind, rain, snow or sleet can’t put it out. 

Made to “take it” when the going’s tough. Pyrex 

globe protects mantles. Gasoline and kerosene 

models at your dealer’s. 

FREE! Send postcard now for Illustrated 

® Folder showing all models. 

THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE CO. 
Dept. OL-178, Wichita, Kans.; ——e m.; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Los Angeles, Calif. (7178) 


CAMERA 
BOOK! 


out! Explains 
latest inventions, 














bundr: of amaz- 
ing, money - saving 
ins in new and 


everything photo- 
ic. Central of 
a fers you America’s most complete, v: 
stock of foreign and domestic merchandise from world’s leading 
makers: Eastman Kodak, Zeies, Bell & Howell, Graflex, Geveart, 
Korona, Bausch & Lomb, etc. SAVE at Central! Satisfaction 
guaranteed or ak © old camera and 
CC ENTRA| wie for Free camera book. 














Campers Manual : 


an old timer as well as beginner can get helpful hints 
book. Appetizing menus for both stationary and no- 


mops. How to cook meat—broil, roast, fry, braise, 
, Steam, stew. How to make gravy, flapjacks, cereals, 

1, ete. Two weeks food supply for four persons. Ra- 
er man per week. Equipment for four persons in 
amp. 


use compass. What to do when lost in the woods. 
ike a fire in the wet. How to select a suitable camp- 
e new pointers on camp management, sanitation, 
raft. 64 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for only 
e Dept. 97 





WHY BUY A CABIN TRAILER ? 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 






when we will sell you all the 
parts to transform a sedan —< 
» Pullman Car bed for — 
$ also available for tu- 
dors and coupes. Easy to in- 
Full instructions sent. 
Fully patented. Write for 
ire 704 Water St. 


es 
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Cc overtible Car Seat Co., Saginaw, Michigan 





When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention Outdoor Life 














Ti YI 4- + Buitoers 
256 today, (XBUYERS | 







able information, 


ds 
fater Systems, 
8, etc. Catalog of parts and equipment 
erything you_want— Axles, Pitches, 
toves, Lights, Windows, Sinks, Toilets, 
over 600 items exclusively for build- 
pping atrailer. Rush 25e (coin) today 
on positively guaran’ 


TR teed. 
Al SUPPLY CO., Box 438-F, WAUSAU, WIS. 


Ma 


Si. -TEMBER, 1937 














Summer Skiing For Trout 
(Continued from page 135) 


Monty dipped his hand into the water, 


and found it cold. 

“The West Branch at last!” he ex- 
claimed. “If there are trout in the 
branch, they’ve got to be here. Look 


at that!” 

He pointed to a bubbling spring that 
came out of the rocks nearby. We drank 
heartily, and then rigged our rods. Monty 
went up to the northern end of the is- 
land, while I waded out on the rock un- 
til stopped by the mud, and sent out a 
Royal Coachman wet fly with the keen- 
est curiosity. 

I let the fly sink, and drew it toward 
me with little twitches. It hadn’t trav- 
eled five feet before I. saw a yellow flash 
in the black water. I struck, and the 
rod curved. I was fast to something 
that was full of life and fight. I hur- 
ried that fish, for I was anxious to see 
what it was. When I had him flounder- 
ing in my net, I found I had a brook 
trout nearly fifteen-inches long, deep- 
bottomed, dark-colored, and with bril- 
liant vermilion spots. It was a Squaw- 
tuck “wild” trout! 


DIDN’T change my location, for there 

was no need. Within twenty minutes 
after I made that first cast I had five 
trout, the smallest a foot long, the others 
running up to sixteen inches, the chunk- 
iest, fattest fish I’d seen in a long time. 

It was nearly 1 o’clock. I dressed my 
fish, and joined Monty. Proudly he 
showed me his fish. He had seven, one 
of them weighing two pounds. 

“This place is alive with trout,’ he 
said. “I doubt that it ever has been 
fished before!” 

We built a little camp fire for com- 
fort, and ate our lunch. We had to think 
of getting out. A half-mile away we 
could hear the horns of automobiles go- 
ing up the Oldham road, yet we were as 
much isolated as though in the Land of 
the Little Sticks. Almost within shout- 
ing distance were many persons, in farm 
or cottage, yet, even if we could sum- 
mon them, how could they help us? 

“Can we depend upon enough trout 
to keep us alive on this island until win- 
ter comes and a freeze enables us to get 
out?” said Monty, more than half in 
earnest. 

“T won’t feel easy until I know just 
how we stand,” I replied. 

Taking the rope and skis, we went to 
the northern tip of the island. There I 
tied the rope to a tree, and, carrying the 
other end, struck out in the direction 
from which we had come. Soon I was 
bogged and sinking fast. Pulling on the 
rope, I managed to get back. Then we 
probed the pool. There was five feet of 
water, and the bottom was ooze. More 
disturbed than we cared to admit, we 
went toward the southern end of the is- 
land, now our only hope. 

Suddenly Monty stopped, and stared 
at the rock beneath our feet. Without 
explanation, he took out his binoculars, 
and made a long and careful inspection 
of the island below. He lowered his 
glasses, and his voice shook with ex- 
citement. 

“T have it!” he declared. “This rock 
that forms the backbone of our island is 
an anticline. In past ages it was sub- 
jected to great pressure from both sides, 
so the stratified rock became tilted on 


end. This same anticline continues 
through the islands to the north and 
south of us (Continued on page 89) 
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A Guide to Sate Cruising 


NDER ordinary condi- 
tions, cruising in a boat is 
one of the safest and most 
enjoyable of sports. Only 

when the skipper becomes careless, or 
when he doesn’t know his business, or 
when the elementary rules of safety are 
disregarded, is there any danger. For 
despite all that modern genius has ac- 
complished in reducing hazards, and 
creating safeguards, the personal ele- 
ment remains the most important fea- 
ture of boating. 

In addition, boats are indenendent 
units which must be self-contained, and 
equipped for any emergency. When 
you're out of sight of land, you can’t run 


to the nearest shop for repairs, or call 
the nearest fire house in case of fire. 
Because of this, forethought in equip- 


ping the boat properly is important, and 
care in its operation equally pertinent. 

The safety of operation is under the 
direct control of the skipper. He should 
have a sound, properly equipped boat, 
obey the rules of navigation, and use 
common sense under all circumstances. 
When an accident occurs, one of these 
stipulations usually has been disregard- 
ed. As the essentials to assure safe 
cruising are so few, there is no excuse 
for ignoring them. 

The principal emergencies likely to 
confront the boatman are: Collisions, 
fires, grounding, foundering, and person 
overboard. Each is traceable to care- 
lessness, or ignorance. Of these, fires, 
grounding, foundering, and person over- 
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board will require special precautions. 

Small boats handle so easily that col- 
lisions are almost always due to poor 
handling. Collisions may result from 
misunderstood signals, cafelessness in 
steering, or fog and storm conditions 
which obscure vision. If pilot rules are 
studied and used, and if the proper sig- 
nals are given when in doubt or danger, 
a boat is never exposed to the slightest 
risk. 

It is safe to say that fire hazards exist 
on the majority of bvats. Causes of 
fires on boats usually are due to one of 
the following: Faulty piping from tank 
to engine, gasoline dripping into bilges, 
or to the fact that spaces under engines 
are covered with oil, or oil-soaked rags. 
Some fires start in the galley, although 
a clean bilge, and a galley with fuel 
where it belongs, prevent such accidents. 
Gasoline is a safe fuel if properly han- 
dled, and accidents caused by it may be 
traced to carelessness or ignorance. Gas- 
oline itself is not explosive, but the va- 
por from gasoline is, and this, being 
heavier than air, remains at the lowest 
point in the boat. 

A motor boat that remains unoccupied 
for a period of time, exposed to the 
warm sun, is likely to contain a large 
quantity of gasoline vapor. Therefore, 
before striking lights, or creating sparks, 
it is well to ventilate the interior thor- 
oughly. If a ventilating system is in- 
stalled, one duct should lead to the bilge. 
The best way to prevent accumulation 
of vapor is to eliminate gasoline leaks in 
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A cabin cruiser with 
top cut away showing 
piace for safeguards 


the tank, lines, engines, and fittings 
tanks also should be firmly anchor: 
prevent movement or vibration, and 
baffled to prevent undue sloshing of the 
fuel, for motion causes an increase of 
vapor. Proper installation of vents and 
fill pipes is important. 

All vents should open to the outside 
of the hull, while fill pipes should be of 
one continuous length from deck open- 
ing to within 1 in. of the tank bottom 
This type of installation prevents the es- 
cape of vapor and fumes inside the boat 
It is best to scrap leaky systems, and t 
install new ones with as few joints 


possible. Back-fire arresters for tank 
and carburetor intakes are excellent 
safeguards, for they prevent the igni- 


tion of unnoticed vapor. 

One of the best possible investments 
to prevent oil or gas leaking from the 
engine into the bilge, is a completely en- 
closed, metal pan underneath the en- 
gine. This will catch all drips. It can be 
drained by means of a pet cock. This 
arrangement not only prevents bilges be- 
ing flooded with oil and gaseous vapors 
but averts bilge smell, keeps the bottom 
of the craft sweet and clean, and checks 
rot. 

As accidents on the water often hap- 
pen without warning, the alert boatmar 
will have his emergency equipment 
stantly available at all times, for this 
increases his enjoyment of boating by 
giving him a feeling of security. Firé 
extinguishers are of little value if th 
are buried in an inaccessible part of th 
boat; and life presery 
serve no useful purpost 
if they are hidden in 
remote corner. 

An extra extinguishe! 
should be carried. O 
small cabin boats, leave 
one in the galley, and 
another near the helms- 
man’s position. On open 
boats, one should be in 
the cockpit; another 
near the engine. Extin- 
guishers should be t 
ed occasionally, as thei! 
contents cause a correo 
sive action that may 
render them worthless 
when most needed. An 
empty extinguisher is 
useless, so be certall 
all are filled with suf- 
ficient liquid of thé 
proper kind. 

Life preservers sh 
be placed in racks un- 
der the awning whic! 
covers the cockpit, w 
the whistle, or horn 
ton, is best located 4d- 
jacent to the he!ms 
man’s position. fe 
preservers of the g 
type should be fastene¢ 
so as to be easily remov- 
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al ind with a length of line attached, 
fi isting or retrieving. 

ts run aground mainly because of 
; ssness. This hazard usually can 


be yided since shoal water is noticea- 
ble long before a boat grounds. Due 
Ww ing is given when the wash at the 


piles up in sharp, peaked waves 
d of smooth swells. Or shoal spots 
be spotted in advance when the 
w peaks more on one side than on 
the other. Grounding is then avoided by 
SV ing away. If a boat does ground, 
qu action with the reverse speed often 
will free it. Usually it is possible to back 
off as the wake rolls under the boat. 

There is no pleasure in being caught 


with a dragging anchor in a bad blow, 
but it is not always possible to locate a 
snug harbor when in strange waters. 
A wind approaching gale velocity, and 


1ccompanied by rain, is the worst con- 
lition imaginable for a small boat made 

t to a dragging anchor, especially in 
an unprotected area off a rocky shore. 
Seldom will a pleasure boat be caught 
in such a position if the weather is an- 
ticipated. 


Big e if the proper equipment 
is carried and used, most storms 
may be safely ridden out. Anchor equip- 
ment should include a service anchor 
for ordinary usage, and a heavy anchor, 


with at least 399 ft. of line, for emer- 
gencies. Dragging may be caused by 
fouled anchors, anchors of inadequate 


weight, or the wrong type, or cables 
which are too short. The condition of 
the bottom will determine its holding 
qualities. Mud and gravel is the best 
bottom. Sand is fair, while rocky, and 
grass-strewn bottoms are the worst. To 
obtain the maximum holding power, the 
length of line from anchor to boat should 
be at least three times the depth of the 
water. Seven times is better. The long 
line takes up some of the shock of the 
surges, and gives the anchor a more 
solid grip on the bottom. 

Under unusual conditions, it may be 
necessary to drop both anchors. They 
should not be placed directly in line, or 
too far apart, but should be at a slight 
angle to avoid excessive swinging and 
yawing. A weight attached midway be- 
tween anchor and boat increases the 
holding power, adds to the elasticity of 

line, and reduces the shock on the 
anchor cable. 

[n case the anchors still drag, it is best 
to run the engine at slow speed until a 
safer anchorage and better. holding 
grounds are obtained. To prevent part- 
ed lines, a chafing gear, consisting. of 
canvas, sewn or tied, can be applied at 

points subject to wear. For further 
Safety, cover the deck at the bitts with 
non-slip grating, or corrugated rubber- 
matting to prevent slipping. Boats 
should be provided with two good-sized 
( ts, or with double bitts, so that two 
cables may be made fast, or let go, in- 
dependently of each. When dropping 
anchors, let the engine do the heavy 
ng. When breaking loose, pull in 
cable until it is vertical by taking 
turns around the bitts. Then reverse 
t motor, and the anchor will loosen. 

immer storms occasionally reach 
g force. The worst danger from these 
i und close to shore; the least dan- 
ge: lies in open water. Contrary to gen- 
¢ y accepted notions, the safest place 
t de out a storm is on open water. 
M boating accidents are caused by 
b s piling up on shore because of 
G ging anchors, or insufficient water 
de th. When riding out a storm in the 
Oo} n, most neophytes will worry about 
&* ing into the trough of the waves, 
be .use they (Continued on page 88) 


































@ What's so fascinating? Well, I'll tell 
you, for I’ve tried it. The first drink 
seemed rather surprising. It was so 
different, so richly distinctive. After 
a week with Bushmills, I decided it 
was the whiskey I'd be happy to settle 
down with. It has a rich, round body 
and it is so soft and smooth. It is 
certainly the de luxe whiskey from 
Ireland. Taste it—enjoy it for about 
a week—and no matter how well- 
stocked your cellar may be—notice 
how often you'll forsake all other 
whiskeys when there’s a bottle of 


Bushmills around. 


ROBUST AS OLD RYE 
MELLOW AS OLD BOURBON 
TANGY AS OLD SCOTCH 


YOUR GUIDE TO Ee GOOD LIQUORS 
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WORLD'S “STARTIN’-EST” 


OUTBOARD 


Instant-firing 15,000-volt mag- 
neto ignition! Streamlined— 
light weight—Stromberg Car- 
buretor—no fume air-stream 
cooling— 180 degree steering—full tilt- 
up—no water jacket or pump to clog. 
$71.50 f.0.b. South Bend (battery ign. 
model $64.50). Write for literature. Ben- 
dix Products Corporation (Marine Divi- 
sion), 435 Bendix Drive, South Bend, Ind. 


BENDIX] 
ECLIPSE 2 


120 OUTBOARD MOTOR 


Bait Casting by Sheridan R. Jones. A frank 
discussion of the merits and faults of different 
types of tackle—rods, reels, lines and lures. Cov- 
ers thoroughly the “Art of Bait Casting”’—rig- 
ging the rod, thumbing the reel, making the 
cast, retrieving the lure, striking, playing and 
netting, the handling of leaping fish, casting at 
night and “beating a backlash.”” Different and 
new systems are recommended for handling 
plugs, pork, spoons, and live bait. The most like- 
ly angling strategies are outlined for shallows, 
weed beds and deep water, for rapid and for 
sluggish streams. 86 pages and cover. 25c post- 
paid. Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, 
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Chicago and St. Louis Worla « Fair. Catalog. 
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ACME Folding Boats 


Strong, watertight, rugged, lightweight boats that you can carry in 
your car, on your running board, or on your shoulder. Simple to set 
up without tools in a few minutes. Complete line -canoes, square 
sterns for outboard motors. Both canvas and plywood models. War - 
keted world wide for 45 years. Money back guarantee. Write! 


THE ACME FOLDING BOAT COMPANY 


Canadian Distributors— Sh ( Aoys %0., Peterborough, Ont. 
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Leather’s Best Friend 


SNOW-PROOF keeps your leather sport- 
ing equipment in ready-to-use condition 
Softens, preserves, waterproofs Prevents 
mildew. Use on leather coats, hunting 
and ski boots, gloves, caps, shoes (they'll 
still take a polish). Odorless, colorless, 
not sticky No stains. Satisfaction or money 
Bismark Brown cans 3% oz. 25c, 1 Ib. 75c. . 
shoe or hardware dealer 


THE SNOW-PROOF CoO. MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 
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A Guide to Safe Cruising 


(Continued from page 87) 


have been advised to head into the 
waves. This is really the worst way to 
ride out a storm. 

A boat moving with the waves does 
not oppose its puny hull to their force. 
Instead it rises and falls with them. 
The motion may be objectionable, but 
it certainly is better to ride out a storm 
in the open water than to be moored to 
a dragging anchor off a lee shore. In 
deep water, let the engine tick over slow- 
ly to aid in maneuvering, and keep a 
safe distance from the shore and other 
vessels. It is desirable to try to reduce 
hull windage as much as possible by 
keeping weights low, and all hatches and 
ports closed. 

An important item of equipment, 
which is seldom carried, is some means 
of calling aid in emergencies. Such oc- 
casions may never arise, but there are 
times when a conspicuous signal is high- 
ly desirable. Even a trivial engine fail- 
ure may render a boat unmanageable, 
and with a dangerous shore, or obstruc- 
tion close, some way of summoning as- 
sistance is needed; or if some one should 
fall overboard on a dark night, it is 
virtually impossible to locate him with- 
out a widely diffused light. For these, 
and other purposes of distress, a bril- 
liant light is needed. Pistols which shoot 
parachute flares several hundred feet 
into the air, increase visibility by count- 
less miles, and attract attention from 
boats 25-miles away. These flares burn 
from 30 to 40 seconds, and their color in- 
dicates whether or not assistance is 
needed. 


N MANY craft with high sides, it is 

virtually impossible for a person in 
the water to board the boat without as- 
sistance. Rails, and handholds placed 
alongside at the water line, or stern, 
may prove of valuable assistance. Go- 
ing to the rescue of some one overboard 
requires intelligent handling of a boat. 
Always come up on the windward side 
so that the boat drifts down on the per- 
son. Never approach head-on, as forward 
visibility is poor, and you may run down 
the person. Also, watch out for the 
propeller when nearing anyone over- 
board. 

An inexpensive barometer and ther- 
mometer, and a few weatherwise facts, 
will enable you to make approximate 
weather forecasts with remarkable ac- 
curacy. By doing this, you not only 
avoid disappointments due to unex- 
pected weather changes, but are fore- 
warned of approaching storms so that 
precautions may be made. This equip- 
ment is not amiss on any boat. 

Other emergency equipment, well 
worth its investment, is a good bilge 
pump, even if the hull doesn’t leak a 
drop. Electric, mechanical, or hand- 
operated pumps, throwing a big stream 
with little effort, are available. A spare 
tiller is valuable in the event that any 
part of the steering gear gives way, 
and should be controlled directly by 
hand. If the hull is rigged for sail, by 
all means carry sails, as they are in- 
finitely better than emergency rigs. Car- 
ry ordinary kerosene lanterns in the 
event of light failures. They often are 
useful for other purposes, too. For the 
engine, carry a supply of spare parts— 
spark plugs, gaskets, and other acces- 
sories for minor repairs, as well as a 
complete assortment of tools for engine 
work.—Wm. Jackson. 


Answers t 
Boating fans 


Emergency Propeller Repair 


Question: Is it possible to straighten 
edge of a bronze outboard motor propeller while 
cold, using two hammers, or a hammer and a 
solid piece of iron to hammer against? The 
propeller was bumped on either a stump or 
stone, slightly bending one edge of the blade 
Evidently the shear pin was too tough, as it did 
not shear with the impact.—H. L. C., New York 


Answer: A propeller that is not seriously 
damaged may be easily straightened with a ham- 
mer and some solid backing. If cardboard tem. 
plates, made to fit the undamaged side at i 
tervals, are transferred to the damaged blade, a 
constant check may be made as to the accuracy 
of the straightening process. The bronze 
in the manufacture of propellers is exception- 
ally tough, and will withstand any amount of 
hammering without breaking. The foregoing is 
for emergency repairs. Located throughout the 
country are propeller repair stations where dam- 
aged props are repaired at a nominal cost, and 
returned promptly.—W. J. 


used 


Kayaks in Rough Water 


Question: The waters in which we fish are 
quite snaggy. How do kayaks act in waters 
which are rough, do they tip very easily, and d 
they puncture easily?—G. R., 


Answer: The kayak is one of the most sea- 
worthy boats available when competently han- 
dled. As originally developed by the Eskimos 
they are put to every use imaginable in the 
open waters of the ocean. However, a boat's 
safety depends upon the user. These boats w 
ride out any waters if properly handled. Proper 
handling cannot be built into the boat, but is an 
art won from experience. Kayaks are easily 
punctured, if jammed against a sharp r 
fragment. Their fabric covering will flex 
some extent, but there is always the possibility 
of puncture in rock-infested waters.—W. J. 


™ 


No License Required 


I am an owner of a small « 
board boat, and would like to know whether 
not I must register this boat, and buy a license 
for it, in order that I might fish in Minnesot 
smaller lakes.—E. D. T., Neb. 


Question: 


Answer: A license is not required to operate 
small boats unless they carry passengers 
hire. Then it is necessary to apply for a c 
mercial license. Legal equipment, and licenses 
are not necessary to navigate Minnesota’s lakes 


—W.J 


Indian River Route 


Question: I am thinking of taking a va 
tion water-trip from Jacksonville, Fla., to 
ami, by way of the Indian River, which I 
derstand is sheltered practically all the way. | 
would travel by a large canoe, or skiff with a 
kicker on it, and camp ashore. Have you eve! 
heard of this trip being covered, and is 
license or navigation equipment necessary 
such a small boat as this?—B. F. F., District 
Columbia. 


Answer: The proposed route from Jacks 
ville to Miami via Indian River is, and s 
been, navigated many times by yachtsmen 
ing south. Complete navigational aids to mark 
channels, shoals, and routes, are provided the 
entire way. To my knowledge a number of : 
board craft have made this trip, but it is s 
somewhat of an adventure in such a boat. 
not misunderstand me, this trip may be sa 
made in a large canoe or skiff, the only « 
culty to prepare for, is to carry enough g 
line. As this waterway is considered naviga 
a life preserver for each passenger, a m¢ 
operated whistle, two copies of pilot rules, 

a fire extinguisher must be carried. No lice 
is necessary.—W. J. 
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Summer Skiing For Trout 
Continued from page 85) 


; somewhere under the mud and 


wat out there. Perhaps it isn’t too 
de buried to afford our skis sup- 
pol We'll take poles and probe ahead 
f As long as we stick to the anti- 


and it isn’t too deep, we can make 
it ’erhaps it goes on to the end of the 
swamp. 

We donned our skis and set out. Be- 
fore each step we probed into the water 
ahead. The distance the rock lay be- 
neath the mud varied. Sometimes it 
was almost at the surface, sometimes 
three or four feet down, but even where 
it was deepest, it helped support our 
skis and gave us confidence. At last we 
were on the other island. We followed 
the anticline beyond, for several hun- 
dred yards, until finally it dipped too 
deep. But here there were numerous 
hummocks, and by going from tussock 
to tussock, with me marking an occa- 
sional shrub with a strip of white cloth, 
at last we reached solid ground, covered 
with mud and wet to the skin. We 
walked back to the Folsom farm and 
washed ourselves off in the pasture 
brook. It was nearly 6 o’clock. 

“Except in wet seasons, we now can 
get to our island at any time,” said 
Monty. “If we can, others can. I don’t 
like to think of what would happen to 
those trout if word gets out about where 
we made our catch. A few fish hogs 
would clean that place out in one sea- 
son. We'd better keep this thing to our- 
Are you on?” 

Iwas. You can look on any atlas, and 
you won’t find the Squawtuck under that 
name, though it is there. When we got 
home, our neighbor, Johnson, who does 
the fishing column for a city newspaper, 
was on the spot before we could get un- 
der cover. He looked into our creels and 
whistled. 

‘Where in thunder did you get those 
fish?” he demanded. 

“The Squawtuck,” we told him. 

Johnson told the world about that 
catch through his newspaper, and, on 
the Fourth of July, Monty and I saw 
fifty cars parked along the stream, not 
one of them local. The water was crawl- 
ing with fishermen, toiling earnestly 
for some of the two-pound trout that 


selves. 


| Johnson had seen and written about. 


But no one had been ‘told that our 
trout could be reached only on skis, 
and by a man who knew his geology. 


Clumsy. Wings— 
Clever Brains 


(Continued from page 72) 


lating waves of green and tan, dotted 
h muskrat houses, and an occasional 
ck blind that will see service later in 
season. 
it’s great fun and I like it. One of the 
t things about it all is that I expect 
be enjoying this sport thirty years 
m now, for sora are holding their own 
1inst the inroads of civilization and 
tremendous depletion of our wild- 
Man can’t change the tides, and he 
‘'t change the tidal marshes. 
m sure that as long as the bag limit 
twenty five is enforced, and quite gen- 
illy observed, as it is in Virginia, this 
‘sterious little bird should continue 
thrive, and to furnish us with delight- 
Indian-summer sport. 
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NO CODDLING NEEDED— 


It's the new Elgin for Sportsmen 


Handsome, sturdy, moderate in price! No need 
to coddle this fine timepiece! It’s born and 
bred to all outdoors . . . with a fine knack of 
disregarding rough usage and rainy weather. 
Timed to the standard of the stars . . . with 
extra-large jewels, coarser screws, sturdier 
plates to keep it accurate. Runs 45 hours 
on one winding. Asks only the care you give 
other fine equipment. Your jeweler has it. 


-ELGIN: 


Sport Watch 


15 jewels, un- 
breakable crys- 
tal, embossed 
or luminous 3- 
figure index dial. No. 
1801, gold-filled, thong, 
$32.50. No. 1802, non- 
magnetic Veritas metal 
case, strap, $25 
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When Writing Advertisers Mention Outdoor Life 











IG MONEY ‘ition 


KI-YAKS 
ICE BOATS 
MOTOR SLEDS 


from complete ‘‘cut-to-fit”’ kits at 
amazing low cost. Ki-yaks: 3 sizes 
for paddling or sailing. Also outboard model. 
Fast, seaworthy. Lift with one hand or take 
anywhere on auto (complete sail rig a few 
dollars extra). WINTER SPORTS. Start 
now on your Ice Boat or Motor Sled and be 
ready for first freeze or snow. New models, easy to 
assemble. Rush 10c for circulars and $6.00 gift paddle 
offer on Kiyaks. Hurry! ! 


B 






Pat © ee 7 fe) St 


1S S. MARKET ST CHICAGO. USA 





Dept. 0-97 


ASSEMBLING 





| 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 15, 30 and 50 CENTS 

















NEW INVENTION 


REVOLUTIONIZES HOME HEATING 





Only HE: ¢ HOU! R, 











An Ohio inventor, J. C. Steese, of Akron, has hit upon a discovery which revolutionizes 
» heating costs in every home. It replaces old-fashioned stoves, and even furnaces. Gives 
~ aroom full of healthful heat for about 1c an hour. Is portable. Makes and burns its 
own gas. Absolutely safe. Now offered on a 30-day trial right in your home, at our risk! 


NO SOOT — NO ASHES — PORTABLE 


This new Invention called the Diamond Radiant Heater, although amazingly ine = 
sive, is acomplete heating unit and works perfectly, even in zero weather. You ey 
it instantly to get as much or as little heat as you want. No need in chilly Spring or Fall 
to keep expensive, mussy coal fires going day and night. With this invention, in 60 sec- 
onds you get heat almost like from the sun itself without waste or fussing. No wires, 
no tubes, no attachments. roadstand. 


~ 30-DAY TRIAL IN YOUR OWN HOME! |AGENTS! 


Try this remarkable new invention right in your home 
for 30 days—test it in every way— enjoy this new com- 


BURNS 96% AIR+ 47 FUDEL fiicontamps iy. co,1329 HighSt, Akron, 0. 


An ideal heater for home, camp, co’ , farm, 





Newitem! New plan! 
Wonderful chance for} 
Big Weekly Income, 
for part or full time. 
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When a Dog's Nose Won't Work 












OU may have read, in recent issues 

of this magazine, two articles en- 

titled, “The Hound with the Magic 

Nose,” and, “A One-Man Retriever,” 
each dealing with certain aspects of the 
scenting powers of dogs. The first was 
a tribute to the amazing delicacy of a 
foxhound’s smelling apparatus, and the 
one-man retriever article referred to a 
thoroughly trained springer spaniel, a 
winner in field trials, owned by L. H. 
Crawmer of Chicago. This dog sudden- 
ly went Bolshevik during the running 
of an important stake and unaccount- 
ably refused to retrieve a fallen bird 
when commanded by his owner and 
handler to fetch dead. 

In the latter case, the dogs were work- 
ing on pheasants released from burlap 
bags, and certain more-or-less innocent 
bystanders came to the conclusion that 
the scent of these bags had clung to the 
bird, and was so distasteful to the 
springer that he refused to touch the 
game, much less bring it to hand. This 
is enough to refresh your memories. For 
further details, and my own deductions 
from the facts, see the two articles al- 
ready mentioned. 

As might be expected, a number of 
readers have written in with comments 
concerning both subjects, and many of 
the letters are exceedingly interesting. 
For example, on the question of fox- 
hounds and their nasal equipment, Dr. 
H. R. Dysinger of Zanesville, Ohio, rises 
to state that, on occasion, the touted 
scenting ability of the best foxhound 
may leave the dog, and that, under such 
circumstances, the hound’s smeller looks 
foolish when stacked up against the nose 
for scandal carried by the average 
maiden lady in a country town. In de- 
fense of this contention, the doctor offers 
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the account of an actual happening. 

One evening last May, just before sun- 
down, when he and several of his fox- 
hunting cronies were out with their 
hounds, the dogs drove a fox directly 
into the group of sportsmen, who were 
standing at a crossing, listening to the 
music, and hoping for a sight of the 
game. When Mr. Reynard realized he 
had inadvertently butted in on a meeting 
of the Zanesville Hunt Club, he was in 
something of a dither—so much so, in 
fact, that in his attempt to go into re- 
verse, he turned a couple of somersaults 
and did a nip-up or two before he got 
himself straightened out and was on his 
way again, going to the westward in 
high and with all cylinders firing. 

Naturally, the whole pack of dogs, 
which was pushing the quarry hard, 
reached the spot where the incident oc- 
curred in jig time, and right then and 
there, those good trailers suddenly be- 
came clucks of the worst kind. They 
pottered and puzzled about in a hopeless 
quandary, apparently hadn’t nose enough 
to smell an onion in a vegetable stew, 
and behaved in general like a bunch of 
thirty-third-degree mutts. 

“There wasn’t a hound in the lot that 
could smell fox anywhere in the neigh- 
borhood,” Dr. Dysinger writes. “One of 
the boys caught two of the pack and led 
them along the course taken by the fox, 
and even with that tip-off, they couldn't 
make a go of it. One of my best gyps 
made two wide casts ahead, each time 
cutting directly over the fresh trail with- 
out the slightest indication that she 
caught the scent. Finally she made for 
a high point, stopping a number of times 


When Mr. Fox realized 
he had butted in on a 
meeting of the Hunting 
Club, he was in a bit 
of a dither, turning a 
somersault in his rush 


to wind in all direct 
and after a moment or tw 
struck off to the westward 
and in due time brought 
that fox out boiling again 
fully a half mile from the 
place where the check oc- 
curred.” 

Such cases are by no 
means uncommon, as al! 
veteran fox-hunter < 
testify, but the germ re- 
sponsible for such surpris- 
ing loss of scenting ability 
has never, as far asI know 
been isolated and identified 
under the microscope. But 
when the little bug gets 
busy, he does a pretty 
thorough job. For exam- 
ple, in New England, whers 
foxes are shot ahead of the 
hounds, I’ve seen a big red 
bowled over by a heavy 
charge of No. 2’s, pull him- 
self together and go on, 
with the result that when 
the hounds came to the 
spot where Mr. Fox got his 
dose of lead poison, they 
went all to pieces, apparently lost the 
trail entirely, and had to cast about for 
some time before they struck it again 

Very similar to this is the phenomenon 
bird hunters call withholding 
which is common enough with grouse 
and quail. When this happens, good, 
reliable setters and pointers can almost 
step on a bird and still be blissfully 
ignorant of the fact that there is 
feather anywhere in the vicinity. Even 
outstanding stars seem to be equally 
stymied under these conditions, and ar‘ 
no better off than an out-and-out plug 

Few bird dogs, in the history of field 
trials in this country, have ever boasted 
a nose superior to that of old Comanche 
Rap, the sensational little pointer once 
owned by William Ziegler, Jr., and han- 
dled by Joe Crane. But I once saw him 
work along a stubble row with a quail 
hotfooting it beside him, and not fou! 
feet from his nose, the two going like 4 
team, yet Rap never suspected he had a 
running mate. To make this more sur- 
prising, Rap’s superb nose was in grea 
working order that day, for not five mi! 
utes later I saw him pull off the most 
remarkable exhibition of long-distance 
scenting it has ever been my good (or- 
tune to see. The reason may be this: 
The first bird had just been released 
from the bird box and was scared s/!ly, 
the one he winded nearly 200 yards away 
was a native quail that in all probab'ity 
had been hatched on the course, spent 
its whole life there, and was, there! re, 
in no panic, and perfectly at home 

Apparently this mental angle hids 
true with grouse as well. The most con 
spicuous examples of lack of scent in ‘n¢ 


scent, 
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c f this grand game bird seem to be 
w gunners call stuck birds, by which 
is int birds that have been flushed 

! hot at, and have dived directly into 
cl cover, and are sitting tight. 

©» it would appear that fright has a 
de to do with it, and that, in some 
m rious way, possibly by the involun- 

closing of the pores of the skin, 

ighly scared game gives off but lit- 

f any, scent, leaving even the best 

gs all at sea. 

e examples given deal with the scent 
( me—sweet perfume to any dog. The 
p of Mr. Crawmer’s springer is the 
exact opposite; dealing, as it does, with 
an odor presumably offensive enough to 
make the dog refuse to have anything to 
do with it. An expert opinion on this 
proposition comes from Jack Sutton, of 
Staten Island, New York, who can claim 
no less than 40 years’ experience as 
gamekeeper and handler of gun dogs, 
both in this country and abroad. He dis- 
agrees with my diagnosis of the case 
and, assuming that the springer in ques- 
tion was never taught force retrieving, 
states that, in his opinion, no natural re- 
triever that has never taken a course of 
lessons in the force method can be de- 
pended on in a pinch. He goes on to say 
that urging and cajoling are no good, 
anyway, and that, with a grown dog, 
thoroughly broken by the force method, 
ight application of leather never fails 
to turn the trick. 

In this I completely agree with him, 
provided his original assumption is true. 
I'm sorry to say I haven’t Mr. Crawmer’s 
letter at hand, but, at the time, I in- 
ferred that the dog was a force retriever 

nd made my comments with this in 
mind. 

Whatever the facts may be, Mr. Sut- 
ton comes forward with another sug- 

tion that sounds very sensible indeed, 
and that would apply whether or not the 
dog had taken a course of sprouts with 
the collar and check cord. 

He advocates taking this springer with 
a will of his own out on a leash, and 
allowing him to watch game shot, and 
other dogs retrieve it, until he is thor- 
oughly fed up with the sight of his sis- 
ters, and his cousins, and his aunts, not 
to mention total strangers, having a 
grand and glorious time, while he is 
obliged to be only what is known as a 
casual observer, thereby missing all the 
fun. Mr. Sutton believes that a few ex- 
periences of this kind will teach Mr. 
Spaniel the error of his ways, and I’m 
inclined to agree with him. It sounds 
like good psychology.—Wm. Cary Dun- 


Comparative Speed of Birds 


HE comparative speed of different 
T biras in flight has long been a sub- 
ject of controversy, particularly be- 
cause of the difficulty in timing such 
ds accurately. However, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture has compiled 
rief summary of the more reliable 
r rts covering the speed of more than 
birds. 
fallard ducks can travel between 50 
60 miles an hour. Pintails hit the 
65 mark, while canvasbacks have gone 
igh as 72, according to ornitholo- 
; using airplanes. Ducks can exceed 
e speeds when pressed, but the Can- 
goose rarely goes above 60, and aver- 
less. 
ick hawks are reported as one of 
fastest-flying birds. They have been 
d, while diving, at 165 miles an hour. 
act, one duck hawk overtook a plane 
h was traveling at 175 miles an 
r, and struck a duck in a flock which 
aviator was chasing. 
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OWNERS LOSE HOPE FOR DOG— 
VETERINARIAN FINDS INCORRECT 
DIET SOLE CAUSE OF TROUBLE 














CASE HISTORIES PRESENTED BY 


SWIFT 


AND COMPANY 
World Famous 
Varveyoru of Fine Foods 





Treated by 


*Dr.J.R.R . 





Nervous fits, 





TS, 


Condition illustrated by McKenzie 


run-down condition vanish after six 
weeks of exclusive PARD feeding 


*Permission has been given by Dr. J. R.R 


® ‘This collie pup looked so hopeless to his owners,” 
said Dr. R.. 
destroyed. Actually, however, his symptoms all re- 
sulted from a very simple and very common trouble 
—malnutrition caused by incorrect diet.” 
™ Such difficulties are unknown in kennels where 
’ PARD is fed. Pard has successfully passed the most 
rigorous test to which any ration can be subjected— 
it has served as an exclusive diet to four consecutive 
generations of splendidly healthy dogs. It is a scien- 
tifically sound ration, completely reliable for all 


ye dl purposes. 


_# PARD.. swirt’s CANINE-TESTED 
; FEEDING FORMULA 


, “that they brought him to me to be 


to supply his name and address on request 


A 

















When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 
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WORM CAPSULES /” 


effectively remove 

Large Roundworms 

and Hookworms 4 

Dependable, safe, easy-to- 

give worm treatment. 

Keep your dog worm free 
and thrifty. 

oR 


WRITE F 
BOOKLET NO. pane 
on the practical remove, 
of worms in Dogs of a 
breeds and ages - ADDRESS DESK N-55-1 
Animal Industry Dept., 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke - Davis Products 


waa 













(74 ~ POSITIVELY 


“ KILLS 


a= D\ FLEAS and 


oo 
ea) LICE! 
” . j 


FLEA POWDER fF ft 








“GLOVER'S 











GETS "EM 
EVERY TIME!” ( <M PY 
: A! M4 
‘Try the new GLOVER’S i \ 
Double Action FLEA § : 


| POWDER on your dog? as \ UL 
s a 


| or cat. We guarantee it kil 


all fleas and lice it comes in contact "(Kaa 
with —or money Safe, sure. Only 35¢. 
GLOVER’S KENNEL and FLEA SOAP—thorough- 
ly cleans your dog’s coat; kills fleasand lice; relieves 
itching; removes doggy odor. 25¢. At all stores. 


GLOVERS 
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MOST NUTRITIOUS... 


MOST APPETIZING... 


MOST ECONOMICAL... 





The Stripping Knife is indispensable to the Pro. and very desirable 


for the amateur 


the properly made “‘Pluckrite’’—3 styles: coarse, medium and fine at 
$1 each. Complete set of 3 for only $2.75. Comb-Brush fine wire bristle 
without handle 50c; with handle 75c. Anti-Bark Bridle stops wanton 


barking. Price $1 
or money-back. 


WARNER'S DOG PRODUCTS CO. 





PLUCKRITE (Stripping) KNIFE 





sananeemmm:s FREE SAMPLE eee eee eee 











Hunt Club’s excess vitamin potency and 
nutritive completeness fortify against the 
diseases and skin irritations thatcome from 
vitamin deficiency and improper, nutritive- 
lacking diets. 


A tasty food that your dog will relish. 
Kennel owners tell us it’s the one food 
their dogs don’t tire of. 


Each 5-lb. bag of Hunt Club, with an equal 
measure of water added to restore original 
moisture, becomes 15-lbs. of nourishing, 
appetizing food, with less moisture than 
is present in meat, vegetables or canned 
foods. So you buy 1 lb. and feed 3 lbs! 


@ Ask for Hunt Club at your grocer’s or feed store. If not 
carried there, send us your dealer's name and address and 
we'll send you a 10-cent box free, postpaid. 


MARITIME MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


HUNT CILIUIB 


DOG FOOD 





dog can be plucked, shaped and trimmed with 


All sent posted on receipt of price. Satisfaction 
Dealers wanted. 


Dept.l), Norwich, Conn. 


KEEPS DOGS 
AWAY WHILE 
FEMALE IS 
IN SEASON 


NIX is an amazing new scientific prepara- 


tion that is guaranteed to keep dogs away 
while female is in season! Simply pat on 
once a day and you can hunt, show or ex 
ercise any female dog without danger. No 
need to spay young female pups which may 
develop into world-beaters 

you will want to breed. 

Nix is harmless and non $ 00 
poisonous. Easily washed 


off if breeding is desired. 
Made by the manufacturers 
of Knock-Em-Stiff Soap 
and Flea Powder, famous 
for 50 
wanted. 


BUYS ENOUGH FOR 


FULL PERIOD PLUS 
FREE 
SAMPLE 


years. dealers 














Use coupon or ask your dealer to get it for you q 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE es | 
KNOCK-EM-STIFF PRODUCTS CO. D ! | 
131 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. i 
Dear Sirs: Please send me, all charges prepaid, one regular a | 
bottle of NIX good for entire period female is in season tc io 
wether with free sample of NIX good for fair trial. Enclosed P] 
please find $1.00 in cash, check or money order. If, after 
using free sample, I am not fully satisfied, I will return, § | 
unused, regular bottle of NIX and receive my $1.00 back. ‘ 
4s 
NAME o eistannenctimmangtnamneatitiemaniimaniiace | 
’ 
ADDRESS — o— _ ' 
' 
soe # 
ciry STATE_ a 


The Health. of 
YOUR DOG 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer per- 
sonally all letters from readers regard- 
ing their dogs’ health. It shguld be re- 
membered when writing him that serious 
illnesses cannot be treated successfully 
by a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local vet- 
erinarian should be consulted immediately. 











Chronic Eczema 


Question: For about a year my 6-year-old 
Pomeranian bitch has been scratching her back 
close to her rump. I have put several remedies 
on it, but nothing seems to do amy good. Can 
you tell me anything I could use that will re- 
lieve it? She has never had distemper and is 
lively and healthy otherwise.—B. W. D., Cal. 


Answer: Your dog, no doubt, has a case of 
eczema which has become chronic. I would ad- 
vise you to use the following solution, which is 
to be applied with cotton to the affected parts 
twice a day: 1 teaspoonful of tannic acid, 1 tea- 
spoonful of salicylic acid, and 2 oz. of alcohol. 

Apply cocoanut oil, rubbing it well into the 
skin, allow it to remain on for a few hours, 
then rub out with a dry towel. Do this once a 
week. Groom your dog every day. 

Do not give her any canned or prepared foods. 
She should have lean, rare chopped beef, some 
well-cooked vegetables, and Zwieback, or stale 
whole-wheat bread. If she likes buttermilk give 
her some. You should also give her 2 teaspoons- 
ful of milk of magnesia twice a week. And % 
teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda in the food 
once a day.—J. R. K. 


Dog Staggers 


Question: Please tell me what could cause a 
dog to stagger and be uncertain on its feet, and 
then become normal an hour later. These spells 
have occurred in my dog every five days for 
more than two months. Could indigestion cause 
this frequent vertigo?—W. B. S., Cal. 


Answer: The condition of your dog is prob- 
ably due to toxemia, which is a form of blood 
poisoning. Massage the dog’s back and legs 
with witch-hazel every day. Give him ™% tea- 
spoonful of brandy in 1 teaspoonful of water 
twice a day. He should also have 1 tablespoon- 
ful of milk of magnesia twice a week. If the 
dog does not improve, consult your local veter- 
inarian.—J. R. K. 


Hunting with a Bred Bitch 


Question: I wish to breed a German pointer 
bitch, providing I can hunt her part of the time 
she is in whelp. Is it safe to hunt her the first 
six weeks after she has been bred?—W. E. K., 
Cah 


Answer: In most cases, there is no reason 
why a dog cannot be used for hunting during the 
first weeks of gestation as long as she is not 
overworked. It is not advisable to overexercise 
the bitch during this period. If she appears 
large, and apparently is going to have a large 
litter of puppies, I would not use her for hunt- 
ing. However, if you do use her, do so for only 
the first four or five weeks.—J. R. K. 


Blinking Eyes 
I want your advice about my pet 
bull terrier’s eyes. They run a lot and he blinks 
them all the time. He seems to be able to see, 
but I am afraid his eyes hurt or he would not 
blink them almost constantly.—S. B., North 
Carolina. 


Question: 


Answer: Your dog may have inflammation 
of the eyes which is causing him to blink. 
Bathe his eyes freely twice a day with 2-percent 
boric-acid solution, then follow with 1 drop of 
5-percent solution of argyrol. If the condition 
does not improve, consult your local veterinar- 
ian to determine its exact cause.—J. R. K. 


~ 
] 
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BEAR and CAT HUNTING 


IN THE WHITE MTS. of NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 


Hunt behind the « 
famous pack of | 
Game Hounds in 

East. These hour 
will bring to bay, 
tree for you, the ab 
mentioned game. Thr 
day guarantee hunt 








one bear, an unus 
offer for the Easte 
Sportsman. 





WM. E. GREEN * FAIRLEE, VT. 








ATTENTION BIRD HUNTER 


If you will send me that good dog now, I will » 
him a thorough course in yard work and force retriey 
then finish him up on grounds that are more thar 
stocked with quail. And have him ready for your r 
season's shooting when the season opens. And bel 
me, he will be a pleasure to shoot over Yards 
Kennels New and Sanitary 

7 , 
JACK GORDON, LEVY, ARK. 














Shooting Facts. by Major Charles Askins. ( 
pletely rewritten in 1933—new edition just publi 

All of the up-to-date information on new arms 
munitions, sights, and shooting. Authoritative ana 

of the best rifles for small game iin, deer, and 
game including elephants. Also latest development 
Shotguns. 96 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. 
Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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SIMPLIFIED 
Astronomy 


itl awViirehe-tiie- 





This new simplified 
manual introduces the 
amateur to the wonders 
of the heavens, clearly 
explains the chief prin- 
ciples of astronomy, and 
their fascinating appli- 
cations, by means of 
simple “‘stunts’’, or ex- 
periments, using every- 
day objects. Nothing 
formal, “highbrow’’, or 
theoretical—only sim- 
ple, practical designs, 
diagrams, and instruc- Cw 
tions on how to enjoy oe ] 
astronomy at home. i ,  —— 


Learn how to regulate your watch by a star, h 
the sun travels north and south, why summer is h 
and winter cold, how the calendar works. 

Go adventuring in starland. Learn how to mea 
sure degrees between stars, how to make a perma 
nent star chart, how to predict the position of the 
planets, how to view Mercury and Venus, how th 
moon causes tides, how eclipses are predicted, ! 
ships find their latitude and longitude, how to ma 
a sextant, how tofind the latitude anddengitude 
your home, how to find true north, etc. 

Complete plans, instructions and simplified 
grams for making and mounting your own ast 
nomical telescope. 

192 pages, full cloth bound, $1.00 C. O. D.~ 


SEND NO MONEY NOW! Don’t be 
tate to order this book—it has been prepared 
experts for readers of Outdoor Life—you can be s 

it is as genuine as such a book can be made. Y 
pay the postman $1.00 plus a few cents postax« 
when he delivers the book. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. If after examination you are 
entirely satisfied with Astronomy for Amate‘ 
you may return it within 5 days and your mx 
will be refunded in full. Clip the coupon and : 
NOW. Get started on this fascinating hobby. 








OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Send me Astronomy for Amateurs. I will pay the 1 
man $1.00 plus a few cents postage when the book arr 
If dissatisfied I may return the book to you within 5 
and you will refund my money. (If you prefer to pay 
send $1.00 with order.) 


Name cqasnsbantnaqnenquecqoesncstnstinastnssenmneanenenctuatnminnneapenananauniiine 


SR ictnsecstnnsepianiteanlianntipusinaestipiecigenia State... 
(Orders from outside U.S. must be accompanied by $1 
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White Collie Pups 











[WASH 
ail his 
FLEAS 
Away! 


How your doggy 
wil njoy his Skip- 
Flea Soap Bath! Fleas 
dead, skin soft, no odor, coat sleek and | ens 
Li in the bathwater! See those brown 
specks? They’re dead fleas! 
Ski ip-Flea Soap is Guaranteed to kill fleas 
or your money back. Large cake only 25¢. 
Sergeant’s ant -Tiee Powder contains the 
most powerful a-killing agent known to 
science. Dust it on. Its powerful action Jasts. 
Sold by Drug and Pet Stores. Ask them for a 
FREE copy of Sergeant’s Dog Book, or write: 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
2050 W. Broad Street + Richmond, Virginia 






















Dog .s—- Book FREE 


How to wean and raise pups, how to 
condition show or field dogs, how to 
feed a brood matron, and other valuable 
information in this —, 32 p. k. Ask 

r the book—and o 


101bs. VITALITY DOG FOOD $1 Postpaid 

and give VITALITY a real feeding test in 

kennel or home—good for every breed. 

Specify whether meal or cube form wanted. 

VITALITY is ideal for weanin pups, for 

po matrons, show or working dogs. ple 
Write Dept. OL-9, 


| VITALITY MILLS, Ine. 




















Big Game Hunting by Col. Townsend Whelen. 
Gives you the correct rifle and ammunition for | 

iti white-tailed deer, mule deer, black-tailed 
wapiti, moose, caribou, big horn sheep, rocky 
tain goat, black bear, and grizzly bear. Prep- 
rations for a big game hunt—startling revelations 
about the clothing and equipment necessary, guides, 
et 6 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. 

Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


























The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. 

Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel | 
_Box O.L., Galion, Ohio = 







| 
Complete line of wires and | 
pen materials for all bird and 
animal enclosures. Write for 
catalog filled with money-sav- | 
ing values and tested fencing 
suggestions. 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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CROWN IRON WORKS COMPANY 


x somos 


Minneapolis, M 


FEELS 
BETTER 
LOOKS 
BETTER 


_.If washed 
with the 6-Use 
dog soap that 

OILS 





SS 
© 
> 





Gives his coat a “dog show” 
Sheen, his hair a silky softness. 
Leav:s him spotless, free from 
doggy odors. Kills fleas. Oils 


away skin dryness; checks itch- 
ing the greater comfort and TONES 
bea t gives, always bathe CLEANS 


him with Pulvex 6-Use. Costs GROOMS 
les 50c cake will outlast 


two nary cakes. Atall pet, KILLS FLEAS 
drug. and department stores. DEODORIZES 


PULVEX 











DOG SOAP 


Cp Ga | 
UuecAatrcons 
Afraid of Traffic 


Question: My 6-month-old collie has two 
bad traits. Street traffic frightens him, making 
him tremble. He also is too friendly with 
strangers, jumping on them wanting to be pet- 
ted. Can these habits be cured? —C. L. W., Md. 


Answer: Don’t forget your collie is only a 
puppy, and must learn his way around like a 
child. As for being afraid in traffic, that’s a 
good fault. Too many dogs run at cars, and 
usually run once too often. Apparently he’s not 
at all man-shy, so I think he’ll develop confi- 
dence with age and experience. 

Almost any 6-month-old pup will jump on 
people in play. If you want to cure that, take 
his paws in your hands when he jumps on you, 
speak to him kindly, as if he had done a fine 
thing, and step firmly on his tender hind toes. 
If you keep this up consistently, it won’t be 
long before he’ll decide that jumping on people 
is no fun.—W. C. D. 


Will Not Hunt 


Question: We have a 3-year-old beagle 
which comes from good stock, but he will not 
hunt. He has been trained in the company of a 
good dog, yet, after chasing a rabbit for a short 
time, he gives up and returns to me. Could an 
expert trainer cure this habit?—R. D. M., New 
Jersey. 


Answer: Since your beagle has had plenty 
of opportunity to work rabbits, and has had the 
advantage of hunting with a good dog, and, con- 
sidering the fact that he is now 3 years old, 
I’m inclined to think he has a defective nose. 
Has he ever had distemper, and, if so, were 
there any after effects? You can easily de- 
termine the quality of his nose by observation 

I would not spend money for the training of 
that dog unless I were perfectly sure his nose 


is O. K.—W. C. D. 


Eats Pheasants 


Question: My pointer is usually a good re- 
triever, but recently has formed the habit of 
chewing, and sometimes eating pheasants which 
I have shot. At the age of 3, can he be cured of 
this?—D. D. M., Pa. 


Answer: The accepted way to cure a dog of 
chewing or eating birds requires considerable 
time. 

Prepare a dead bird by inserting sharp wires 
or pins in such a way that they will prick the 
dog’s mouth if he starts chewing his game. 
Throw out this prepared bird, and order the dog 
to retrieve it. Another effective remedy is to 
have him retrieve birds that have been well- 
stuffed with red pepper.—W. C. D. 


Rat Terrier for Rabbits 


Question: Can I train a rat terrier, 6 months 
old, to hunt rabbits. If so, how? I have no 
other dog to run him with. Is he too young to 
start?—B. N., North Carolina. 


Answer: Dogs do strange things sometimes. 
For example, I heard recently of a Doberman 
pinscher that pointed birds as stanchly as a set- 
ter or pointer. But such cases are very ex- 
ceptional. I doubt if your terrier will make a 
rabbit dog. The only way you can find out is 
to take him out, get him on a track, and see 
what happens. He is not too young to begin, 
but, as the Scotch say, “I hae me doots!” about 
how well he will do.—W. C. D. 


Can Be Trained 


Question: Can a 2-year-old dog be trained at 
all, or is it too late to start at this age?—/J. L., 
Ohio. 


Answer: I have seen many dogs trained suc- 
cessfully when 2 years old, and older. Teach 
your dog to retrieve to hand by using a cord if 
necessary. The only other training he needs is to 
obey your whistle, and to range nicely to cover 
the ground when hunting. He will learn more by 
experience on game than you can teach him any 
other way. Good bird dogs are made by plenty 
of work on birds.—W. C. D. 
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IT’S O.K. MAC-SHE'S 
BUYING OUR MILK-BONE/ 





Wise Dog Owners Buy Their 
Dogs Milk-Bone 


THe kind of clean, wholesome food a 
dog needs for rugged health—p/us the 
essential vitamins he must have to keep 
a sheen to his coat and a sparkle to his eye 
—that’s Milk-Bone! Its clean, appetizing 
odor may even tempt you to nibble a bit 
when you open the box—and no wonder, 
for Milk-Bone includes 
meat, milk, cereals, ir- 
radiated yeast, cod liver 
oil and other foods and 
essential minerals. Get a 
package from your dealer 
today. 


FREE SAMPLE 

Milk-Bone Bakery, 
National Biscuit Compan 
Dept. P-937,449 W. 1 4thSe. MYC. 

Please mail me FREE Milk-Bone for 
my dog. Also free folder, “How to care for and 
eed your dog.” (Print your name plainly. Paste 
coupon on a penny post-card if you wish.) 


Name ae a 2 ae 


Address ieee eteneenamaing 








City and State_ 





MAKE . Rub on one place—kills 
THIS TEST 7 all the fleas. 
RUB DOUBLE YOUR MONEY BACK 
4 s$-ade). i) if it fails to please. Most 
toxic insect poison known. 
Harmless to man or animal. 
28c ALL DRUGGISTS SOc 
Send for free sample. 
KENNEL OWNERS SUPPLY CO. 
Box 872-0, San Bruno, Calif. 


FLEA KILLER 
ON A SPOT THIS 
SIZE AND KILL 

EVERY FLEA 








When 
Your 
Dog 

Begins 

to 
Scratch 


YOU OWE HIM THIS RELIEF 


Don’t blame the heat or animal nature when your 





dog begins to scratch and shed his coat. It isn’t na- 
ture’s way at all. If your skin was like his—non-por- 
ous—and you couldn’t perspire, the itching would 
drive you mad. 


A dog’s skin is subject to intense itching irritations 
often brought about by improper feeding, restraint 
of domestic life and lack of natural exercise. No 
wonder he has to scratch—is fretful and nervous. 
He is in torment. He looks to you for help. 

Rex Hunters Tasteless Dog Powders in sanitary 
for dogs of all breeds, any age, contain the 


apsules 


natural correctives most every dog needs. Given reg- 
ularly each week they work to correct conditions that 
so often cause scratching, loose coat, listlessness, 


poor appetite and associated ills. Rid of them your 
pet is again happy, healthy and contented 


Easy to administer, safe to use and inexpensive, 
Rex Hunters Dog Powders, the prescription of an 
English Veterinary Surgeon are for sale at leading 
Pet Shops and Drug Stores. If unable to obtain 
locally send 25c for a package—a full month's supply 


(or 5 for $1.00) direct to make rs, J. Hilgers & Co., 
Dept. 342, Binghamton, N. 


You'll never know how fine your dog can be until 
you've tried them. Ask for Rex Hunters Dog Pow- 
ders. Keep Your Dog Fit. 
































| ce a ae -_ , 
» Advertisements in this department are inserted at the rate of 
25¢ A WORD PER INSERTION. Count each number and initial 


& as one » word. Minimum advertisement accepted, ten words 
oT ES i I ohh ; 
SPRINGERS, EIGHTY. ALL colors. Write what you want. 








Offer for sale high 


FRYE'S KENNELS. FINGER. Tenn 


> payment plan. Get our prices 





ENGLISH SETTER PUPS 
, 4 s Beau and Equity breeding 








GERMAN SHORTHAIRED 








OUR IRISH SETTERS, | 


Sportsmen's Service 











IN: 200 POINTERS, SETTERS, Straight Coon- 


ers, ¢ ombinat ic n Hunters , Kal rbit and Fox ae. 


trained Pointers and 














are WINNING G ERMAN Shorthairs and Deeb. 





Bow Ring, Dover, Maine. 


QUALITY SPRINGERS, REASONABLY priced. Paulsen 
Kennels, 818 Galena, Toledo, Ohio. 


SPANIEL PUPPIES FOR Sale: Bred to hunt. George 
Baird, RR3, Wingham, Ontario. 


AMERICAN BROWN WATER Spaniels. For pheasants, 
ducks. Driscoll Scanlan, Nashville, Illinois. 


REGISTERED SP *RINGE! R SP ANIEL Puppies and partly 
trained dogs. Excellent stock. Waite, Hollenbeck Road, 
Sunnyvale, California 


BLACK AND WHITE Cockers sired by son of champion. 
$10.00 and $15.00 F. Rupert . Anthony, Kansas 


SPANIELS: HALF COCKER, half water. $10.00. Chas. 
Gallagher, Spencer, lowa. 


OUTSTANDING LITTER BY Royal Rex of Avalon (Ch, 
Marol) ex daughter Ch. Sir James. Reasonable. Lawn- 
haven Kennels, Frankfort, So. Dak 


























REGISTERED SPRINGER PUPPIES by Ch. Kenridge 
Gunner and True Pal. Clarence Myers, Sidney, New York. 

SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES, Reasonable, Springs 
Kennels, Wessington Springs, 8S. D. 


m@ && DOCS AT STUD ae 


POINTERS, ENGLISH & LLEWELLINS. Winning and 
producing. J. A. Janes, Centralia, Illinois. 





nedighy 


BEAGLES, BROKE, STARTERS. John Grenewalt, 873 
East Popular, York, Pa 5-6 





“bloodline. "$25 00 and up. A 1 Shaub, New Freedom, Pa. 


. B RE D from Fi it 7 ! Ww inners and producers. 











ENGLISH BEAGLE PUPS, priced very reasonably. Floyd 
Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio 8-6 


TRAINED BEAGLES AND Rabbit Hounds, Ten Dollars. 
Leon Renninger Shane sville, Pa. 8-4 

















BEAGLES, THOROUGHLY BROKEN. Trial. Also start- 
ers. Charles Rexroth, Route 3, York Pa. 

BEAGLES, BROKEN PUPPIES. Trial. Coonhounds. 
M. Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. 














Bill McGirk, Everett, 





IRISH SE TTE RS A 





























REG ISTE RED Poin ters and Englis h Setters. 
Vi 


— 


REGISTERED my PUPPIES. $10.00 each. Roy 
Womble, 1327 N. 5 St., , Phil i... Pa. 


“HOPEWELL BEAG LES” TIFFIN, Ohio. Purebred 
registered puppies, reasonable. List 10c, 


TM] CHESAPEAKES ano LABRADORS 


LABRADORS, WHELPED FEB. 18, 1937, Right for fall 

work. Distemper treated. Coal black. Fine specimens. 
Males $25. Females $20. Jaqua & Amspoker, Humboldt, 
lowa 








LABRADORS. PUPS. READY to train. Regi tered. 
Chester Korbal, Nekosa, Wisc. 


LABRADOR PUPS. EXCELLENT blood lines. Geo Dp: 


Patton, Greeley, Colo. 
Fi 
4 TERRIERS 


IRISH TERRIERS AND Scottish Terriers at reasonable 
prices. Kenshaw Kennels, Waunakee, Wisconsin. 


SCOTTIES, $25.00. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
Evergreen Scotties, Columbus Junction, Iowa. 























AIREDALE all-round dogs will hunt, trail, 
¢, retrieve all game from land or water. i q 


. Sportsmen's Service, 





BEAUTIFUL, REGISTERED, LIVER and white Springtr 
st and oldest breeds of all around hunters 


y all game and wonderful companions 2 
. Satisfaction assured. 


Ww ATER SPANTEES: 








sP RINGE RSP ANIELS S WHO win in one and show. 
bred bitches and trained dogs, 








Litter whelped March First, 





SPRINGER SPANIELS-TEN 
combining genuine field ability with standard show ‘qual: 


SPRINGER SPANIELS: _ 
guarant eed 1. Ira Gaulke, ‘Grand. Forks, 




















Cot KERS AND SP RING JERS, 
— men’s Ser rvice 
co "KER SPANIELS 
Chuggy Rockford Kennels, 





Phi 10e enix, Mi: aryland 





WIRE FOXTERRIER PUPPIES, A K. C. litter registered, 
reasonable. Albert Hoban, Flatrock, Indiana. 


fu 
. 
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COON HU are am the Champion Coon Hunter of 

Kentucky. Caught 48 last season, 8 in one night. Offer you 
Male Coon Hound, 3% years old, Bluetick and Redbone 
breeding, large size, wide hunter either hills or swamps 
open trailer, good nose, fast, true trailer, solid true tree 
barker. $15.00—Ten days trial. Bank reference. Guarantee 
money back if not pleased. Picture furnished. J. N. Ryan, 
Murray, Ky. 


HIGH CLASSED COON, Opossum, Fox, Rabbit and Com- 
bination Hounds. Reduced advertising prices. Trial. Des- 
scriptions Free. Star Kennels, B8, Herrick, Ill. 








FOURTEEN DOLLARS BUYS a Guaranteed Coon Dog. Fox 
and Rabbit Hounds priced accordingly. Literature free. 
Dixie Kennels, B5, Herrick, Il. 


HUNTING HOUNDS. ALL kinds. Catalogue. Elton Beck, 
N19, Herrick, Lilinois 
DEPENDABLE HOUNDS EXCLUSIVELY. Catalog Dime 
__Hermosa Vista Farm Bannock, | Ohio. 9-4 
MAL E RABBIT | HOUND. 2% y years old, Bluetick Red- 
bone breeding, medium size, good voice. Hunt any place 
to start rabbit. Absolutely a sure steady trailer, never loses 
track, stay until shot or holed, stand cold weather, trail on 
snow. Drives rabbit in shooting distance, not man or gun 
shy. No bad habits. Save time and money. $15.00, 10 days 
trial. Picture. Bank references furnished. Baily Key 
Murray, Ky. 
HIGH CLASS COON, Cat t, Opossum hound puppies. Started 
dogs. Collar, horn, name-plate free. Bert Stone, San 
Fernando, California 
KENTUCKY FEMALE COON I Hound, 2 214 years old, $12 
15 days’ trial. W. W. C amp . Lynn | Grove. » Ky. y 6 



























~ From famous hunting and trailing 
Decatur, Mich. 





COON HUNTERS !—I offer for sale one of K 
coon hounds. Good size, open trailer, good v 


place for coons, can tree the wisest coons, v« 
tree, will stay until you arrive. Abs olutely ral 
and deer broke. Priced to sell, 15 days trial 


please or money refunded. Reference and pict 
furnished. C. Lewis, Hazel, Kentucky. 





SWAMP AND MOUNTAIN male coon hour 
old, large size, extra good voice, open trail: 
er, very fast, true solid tree barker, trees coor 
is carried. Absolutely rabbit, fox, deer, stock 
habits. $25.00—Twenty days trial. Furnish B 
write for picture. Mike Erwin, Murray, Ky. 





FARM RAISED RABBITHOUNDS, $20.0 
express. Grisham's Kennels, Baldwyn, Mi 





SILENT FUR HUNTER, game getter, that | 
your pocket. Male Hound and Cur Mixed, la 
years old, fast, sofid true tree barker. Believy 
per cent of coon, opossum, mink before they dé 
or mountains. $15.00—Ten days trial. Pictu 
Bank reference. Joseph Ryan, Murray, Ky. 





COON AND OPOSSUM HOUNDS. Write ps 
for dog you want. Guaranteed. J. D. Griggs, ¢ 





CQON HUNTERS! HAVE 3-vear old male coor 
size, open trailer, good voice, wide, fast hur 
barker, hunts any place. Rabbit, stock, fox brok 
and picture of breeding furnished. $15.00 
guaranteed to please or money refunded. H. 

Hazel, Kentucky. 





BASSET HOUNDS, REGISTERED. Young 
trained, hard working hunters. Leland Sh 
Ohio. 





FOR SALE—TRAINED Female Coon Hour 
bluetick and blacktan breed, fast wide hunter 
solid tree barker, rabbit, stock, fox and deer brok 
sell, 15 days trial, purchase money back guarar 
furnished. H. Catheart, Hazel, Kentucky 





COONHOUND, A-1. FOX, DEER, Rabb 
ranger, splendid record, $150.00. Leon 
Orange, Conn. 





$18.00-—- PAIR RABBIT HOUNDS. Redl 
breeding, brush, briar, swamp hunters, fast 
trailers, 2 years old, no relation, stay until 
$18.00—Ten days trial to please. Bank refer 
furnished, Leon Wilkers son, Murray _ Ky 





CLASSIFIED ADV ERTISERS- _ ATTE! NTION ‘ 


Classified advertising forms for the October isst 
on sale September 15, close August 20th. Pleaser 
copy is clear, to the point and plainly written 
must be accompanied by remittance. Incidental 


€ 


take advantage of the 5% discount allowed on | 
secutive issues paid for in advance? Send your ad 


mittance to B. E. CORVELL, Classified Adver 
ager, OUTDOOR LIFE, 351 Fourth Ave., New ¥ 





MISCELLANEOUS DOCS 


REGISTERED DACHSHUNDS, SCOTTIES. 


terriers, Springers. Stamp. Brogden, Rush Lake, \ 





BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED COACH Puppi« 
prices. Kane Kennels, Leland, Ill 

BLACK-TAN RATTERRIER Puppies Male 
males $5.00. ). Lus t Bros., Chatfield, Ohio 


YANKEE TERRIERS ALSO BULL pups. 
501 Rockwood, Dallas, Texas 


EXTRA NICE REGISTERED Red Irish ter 
Males $12. Females $7. Ray Hanna, New W 


PEDIGREED NEWFOUNDLAND PU ?P P IES 
family. Earl Thurston, Hartsville, Ind 


GREAT DANE PUPS of di tinction. Ca 
Kennels, Spartanburg South | Carolina 


HAPPY,HEALTHY, HOME and he bby raise 
puppies. McFarlin Service, Delavan, Wiscor 
DALMATIAN (COACH) AND White Collie I 

Kennels, Nevada, Ohio. 
































)] A BIRDS AND ANIMALS Zi 





FOR QUICK CLEARANCE we offer our famor 

terior Alaskan cross-bred mink, larger than E 
silky, prolific, $50 per pair. Extra males for he 
ment $20 each. Easy payments. Money back if 
“‘A.B.C. of Mink Farming” $1.00 or free wit! 
everything you need to know. Moose Lake Fur 
Farm, Ten So. LaSalle St., Chicago. 





CHUKOR PARTRIDGES. NOW is the time 
preserve with this magnificent game bird. W 
hardy northern reared birds for immediat 
R. M. Holmes, Route 2-Grants Pass, Oregon 





ae: QUEBEC AND Alaskan. Years select 
1937 Kits. $50.00 each. Woodall’s Mink Farm 
Ohio. East State Street Extension 





FOR SALE: HIGH class hunting hounds. Gordon Dean, 
Morrill, Kentucky 


KENTUCKY MALE RABBIT hound—2' years, medium 
size, fast, true trailer, Redbone Kentucky-English breed- 
ing. Swamp, brush hunter, trail on snow. $10.00—Ten days 


trial. Bank reference, picture furnished. J. N. Ryan, Murray 
Ky 











REG ISTERED | sP RING HERS: 


REGIS ISTE! RED § sP RING ER SP ANIELS, “Best st of bloodline, 








ARKANSAS BEST HUNTING Hounds, Trial al. Stamp 
Brings Literature. Edward Ferguson, Boonville, Arkanss 


BEAGLES AND rabbit hounds. Broken, Trial. Guy Werner. 
Hanover Junction, Penna. 8-6 





Beh Pag 0S Ae cae ei PSs 








MINK CHAMPIONS, FIFTY-SIX ribbons t 
Finest herd in America. Pure Bred Mink Fa 
port, N. Y. 


PURE, DARK, FINE Whitney Yukon Mint 
makers. Wilson Minkery, Green sbur g, Kan 











PHEASANTS, 11 V ARIETIES MY hobby. S 
right. Booklet. Turkeyfoot Aviary, Wauseon, ¢ 








RAISE MINK. DIME for general informatior 
Fur Farm, Barnesboro, Penna. 


ECR ET 


OUTDOGE 































FE 





MINK orders now. Write Lester Lohr, 
7-3 





NI _ACK RACCOONS cubs. Proven breeders. 
Portland, Ind. 

ONS AND Easterns. Raccoons, Grays and 
santz, Albany, Indiana. 9-2 


L SALE on Pheasants, Quail. R.L. Whit- 














six consecutive 
to furnish two 


TELESCOPES, MICROSCOPES, BINOCULARS. Lowest 
prices. Optical catalog free. Brownscope Company, 23 4 
Fifth Avenue, New York. S 
BROWNING O & U PIGEON grade, 12/26 modified and 
improved cylinder, $120.00. Lightning Model, grade No. 1, 
12/28 full choke, $65.00. Both perfect. HUDSON, L-52 
Warren Street, New York, 


WINCHESTER No. 54 SUP ER ¢ GRADE, : 





220 Swift. Per- 


























sbury, North Carolina. fect $65.00. HI DSON, L-52 Warren Street, New York. 
ane R ») CHUKAR Partrid Pheasants, FIREARMS BARGAINS: L ow T new prices. B st used 
NORTH! PARED <a as -atine, ecg se, oy 5 3 stamp. D, H. Jenkins, Knoxville, Tenn. 8-3 
FOX St tEL FOR sale: $5. 00 per pair. Edwin PRE-WAR CHAS DALY, 10/28 Hammer Damascus bar- 
: 1, Nebraska. rels. Perfect used condition $40.00. HUDSON, L-52 
— ES FANCY Ph ts. Mal Warren Street. New York. 
THIRT {IETIES FANC igeons, easants, Mal- — a 
miRTT Soon Pipestone, stones. ea : W. C. SCOTT 10 gauge hammerless D.B. 30” Damascus 
- : barrels. Perfect condition Bargain $65.00 HUDSON, L-52 
RINGNI PHEASANTS. AUGUST or September de- Warren Street, New York 


e Bennett, Hadley, Pa. 


_ PROPERTIES FOR SALE rs 














STI BIG FALL Catalog Just Out! Selected farm 

hunting & fishing tracts in 23 states from 

Vf to « wnia; all kinds, all prices, best terms. Write 

f money-saving guide. Free, postage paid. 
<TROUT AG'Y, 255-SW 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 

<END FOR LIST of farms, game preserves and waterfronts. 

{ Bay and tributaries. From $4,000 to $100,000, 

) 1 nia Farm Agency, Munsey Building, Balti- 

‘f " 
OZARKS ACRES WHITE River frontage ; unimproved; 


$ $ vn, $5 monthly. Free list and literature. 
Grossman Bldg., Kansas City, Kansas. 7-6 


5 WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS 


CEDAR FEEDING DUCK Decoys replace live decoys. 














0 41! you need. Write for circular. Rex Decoy Co., 
0 West 30 _Los Angeles, Calif. 9-3 
WING FLAPPING DECOYS: Duck, Owl, Crows. Write 
Decoy Factory, Forest Park, Illinois. 3-9 
YILD RICE—Foods that bring more ducks. Bargains. 
Oshkosh Aquatic Farm, 97A, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 





\LL CEDAR DUCK Decoys $6.60 doz. New Sleeping and 
Decoys. Gladwin Decoyworks, Frederic, Mich. 


( oy: S: CORKS, CEDARS. Free Catalogue. banter 
_Mar turing Company, St. James, Minnesota. I-3 


TAXIDERMY 1 FF 


TAXIDERMY SUPPLIES—QUALITY Artificial Eyes, 
Teeth, genuine Jonas head forms. Tools, materials, etc. 





Fe 
DE 











Everything for the progressive taxidermist. Send 10c for 
big illustrated catalog. Jonas Bros., 1057 Broadway, 
Denver, ( rado 
GL ASS EYES. TAXIDERMISTS’ and Furriers’ Supplies. 
Headf panels, skulls, everything you need. Largest 
tocks ar west prices in America. Write today for 40 
age catalog It’s free. J. W. Elwood, 225 Smith Bldg., 
Omaha, N 








{'Y—SEND TODAY for free catalog showing 
ed taxidermy supplies. Glass Eyes, Shields, 
1 Forms, ete. Taxidermic Mfg. Co., Dept. 1, 





Tenn 





TROPHY HUNTERS. SHIP your Moose, Sheep, Caribou, 
Bear, Deer to Bonner Taxidermy Studios, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. Write for literature before your Fall Hunt. 
TAXIDERMY SUPPLIES—PAPER Forms, Glass Eyes. 
Arthur C. Birch, Scottsville, N. Y., formerly Cold Water, 
vy 
MI MLE HIGH QUALITY—Taxidermy Supplies. Illustrated 
Jack Miles Studios, Denver, Colo. 9-6 
DEERE \Ds, RUGS 

















, EYES, supplies. Hofmann oaee, 
 * 4 














ATTACH OSBORN’S NITESHOT to revolver. Flashlight 
aims gun instantly, accurately. Particulars free. Osborn, 

912 Shadowlawn, , Tampa, Florida. 

30/40 CALIBER SINGLE Shot rifles on Remington Action, 
excellent condition, $7.95. Cartridges 90¢ box. HUDSON, 

L-52 Warren Street, New York. 

5 WINCHESTER 54 CARBINES, 270 and 30/06 caliber 
brand new; $38.00. HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, New 

York 

FINEST RIFLE —_ ESCOPES made. 
scope Co., Auburn, N. Y. 

















Malcolm Tele- 


Cash must accompany order. 10% discount on orders ne 
insertions. New advertisers are requested 
references with their first teases 


1. Fae 


ce eer eee 


INCOME FROM YOUR camera instead of expense. Low- 

cost, home course teaches you to make photographs for 
magazines, newspapers, advertisers. Tremendous demand. 
Earn good money wherever you live. Free book. Universal 
Photographers, Dept. D, 10 West 33rd St., New York. 1-12 


QUICKER SERVICE, SPARKLING double-clear never- 
fade prints. Roll developed, 2 prints each negative 25c. 
wee coupon. Willard’s, Box 3536H, Cleveland 
feights, Ohio 4-6 


AT LAST! ALL your prints in natural color. 7 y ~4 

beautiful. Roll developed, 8 natural color prints, 25c. Re- 
prints, 3c. Fast service, Natural Color Photo, C-89, Janes 
ville, Wis 


DEV E LOP AND PRINT your own pictures. Save time, 

money with our complete $1.95 outfit postpaid, or pay 
postman $1.95 C.O.D. Includes electric ruby lamp, printing 
frame, photo paper, chemicals and equipment. One of 
hundreds of amazing bargains in our free, newest, money- 
saving bargain book. Send for it today. Central Camera Co., 
230 So. Wabash, Dept. 19-G, Chicago. 


MAKE MONEY IN photography. Learn quickly at home. 
Spare or full time. Easy plan. Previous experience un- 
necessary. Common school education sufficient. Interesting 
booklet and requirements free. American School of Photog- 
raphy, 3601 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 1281, Chicago. 
“HOLLYTINTS MEANS BETTER Prints’’ Two Holly- 
wood Professional Enlargements with trial roll—25¢, 
Valuable Premium Coupons rie ret. Unequaled Service. Holly- 
tints, OL 1350, Hollywood, f. 























WANTED FOR CASH—Colt and Smith & Wesson re 
volvers: Krag and Springfield rifles; also Government 
cartridges. HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, New York 


TELESCOPES, MICROSCOPES, BINOCULARS, Miner- 
alogy, Chemistry. Catalog free. Teeko, Evanston, Illinois. 


GENUINE U. 8S. ARMY live leather slings, 1%”, new 
$1.00 each; also used 45, postpaid. HU DSON, L-52 

Warren Street, New York. 

YANKEE RELOADING TOOLS, bullet molds, swagging 
dies, gun repairs, sights, reamers. Yankee Specialty Co., 

851 E. 6th Street, Erie, Pa. 

SMITH DOUBLE HAMMERLESS, 10 gauge, 32’ ee. 
Ideal grade; New condition. $60.00. HU Dst ON, L-52 

Warren Street, New York. 

REMINGTON D.B,. HAMMER gun, 10/ 
Perfect condition, $20.00. HUDSON, L-! 

New York. 

PEEP SIGHT FOR Krag rifles. Elevation, windage. Any- 
one can mount. Guaranteed. $1.00, Ernest Rice, 356-7th 

St., Elyria, Ohio. 


























, twist barrels 
Warren Street, 











“ ARCHERY EQUIPMENT - cA 


BEST ARCHERY BOWS. From the heart of the Yew 








country. W. I. King Woodworking Shop, 1985 Onyx St. 


Eugene, Oregon. 





FEATHERING TOOLS $1.00. BOWS, arrows, supplies. 
H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


——~ BOATS AND CAMPING 
i EQUIPMENT 


BUILD A BOAT by the Welch System. Ready cut parts, 
plans and instructions for boats of many types. l(c for 

complete catalog. Welch Boat & Supply Company, Station 
‘-4 Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

BUILD ELECTRIC OUTBOARD motor from automobile 
generator. Operates with car battery. Complete pians 1l0c. 

LeJay Manufacturing, 593 LeJay Blidg., Minneapolis, } Minn. 

M: os 12’ ROWBOAT, BLUEPRINTS 30c. Weesho-Uco, 
B51-M, Detroit, Michigan. 8-3 


INSTRUCTION 


$105—$175 MONTH. Get a Government Job. Men—women. 
Try next announced examinations, List jobs and sample 
coaching—FREE. Write today. Franklin Institute, Dept. 










































LEARN TREE SURGERY—Build your own business. 


993 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, G51, Rochester, N. 
CHOKERS MADE, Fo Coyote, $5.00 complete. tenn a WANTED—NAMES OF Men desiring outdoor work, $1: 25- 
_Taxid lola, Wi 7- $175 month; patrol forests; protect game. Qualify im- 
MOUNTED GROU > Sau IRRELS $1.50 each Delivered. mediately. Details Free. Write, Delmar Institute, A-l1, 
Strar Taxidermy, Clarkston. Washington Denver, Colo 





BARGAINS IN GUNS 

sling 6 calibre, brand new shopworn at $49.50. 
Mauser-Mannlicher type 9.3x62 calibre 22” barrel double 
t trig leathersling cheek piece, $135. slightly used. 
Remington 12 gauge, model 11D tournament grade 28” full 
hoke $+ ghtly used, engraved action. Triple barrel ham- 
mer gur ek plece 20 gauge 28” set trigger, rifle barrel 
alibre <72 $89.50, slightly used. In stock Winchester 

lel 94 0 & 32 Winchester specials calibre brand new 
shopwe 7.50. Guns bought for Cash or Trade. Expert 
(runsn premises. Estimates given on repairs. eo 
Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AMMI ON BARGAINS PRICED per hundred. 3 
“an €. $2.50, Soft-Point, $3.00: .25 Remington 
tu nre .75, Metal Cased $2.75: .32 Remington Mush- 
oom $ Metal Cased $3.00: 25/36 Marlin $3.00: .351 
dg Soft-Point $3.00: 25/20 Winchester $2.00: 32/20 
inet $2.00: 45/70 High- velocity Kleanbore $6.00: 
= Or che ster self- ons, $2.00: .35 Smith & Wesson 





Model 54 Winchester with leather 


























Autor HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, New York. 
WANT RIFLES, SHOTGUNS. Highest prices paid. 
a i77 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BELE( ) CARTRIDGES PER hundred: 1918 issue 30/06 
mo, 1928 issue Boatails $3.50: late issue $4.50. 
we ¢ million cartridge list. HUDSON, L-52 
patti t. New York. 

FACTO!” SECONDS RECOIL Pads, $1.00 postpaid. com- 


screws for attaching. You save $2.25. Send 
‘un Butt, Satisfaction guaranteed. Incor Mfg. 
| Bidg., Youngstown, Ohio. 


ah. UINE FRENCH guyot double shotgun. 12.28, 
on full automatic ejector, straight stock, weight 














al ect, $185.00, HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, 

BARG 4 NON-CORROSIVE CARTRIDGES per thou- 

.. Remington autoloading $4.00: .22 Winchester 

Yan $4.50. HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, New 
Ga So 7 ETS, 

SEP? MBER, 1937 


Supervise. Healthy outdoor work. Complete illustrated 
—. $1.00 postpaid. Enterprise Publications, Ches- 
ter, 

Fou 7 JOBS AVAILABLE, $125-175 month. Hunt, ew 
patrol. Qualify immediately. Write Rayson Service, px 
Denver, Colo. 


_@-@ INDIAN CURIOS 


5 INDIAN ARROWHEADS 25c. Grooved war club head 60e. 
Stone celt 35c. Free list. Tom Jevas, West Center Street, 

Marion, Ohio. 

20 FANCY COLORED ARROWHEADS $1.00, List 3c. 
H. Talburt, Calico Rock, Arkansas. 

100 GOOD ARROWHEADS $3.00. TOMAHAWK Head 5vc. 
Illustrated Catalog 5c. H. Daniel, Dardanelle, Ark. 


lure CAMERAS =] 
Il a AND PHOTO SUPPLIES omen 


CAMERAS AND SUPPLIES. Free illustrated catalog list- 
ing everything photographic—still and movie cameras, 
films, lenses—at tremendous savings. Hundreds of bargains 
new and used. All guaranteed. We take your old camera or 
equipment in trade. Write now for your Free copy of our 
newest money - saving Bargain Book—just out! Limited edi- 
tion. Hurry! Central Camera Co., (Photographic Head- 
quarters since 1899), 230 So. Wabash, Dept. 9-G, Chicago. 
1-11 


























TWO BEAUTIFUL OLIVETONE enlargements with Roll 

developed and eight guaranteed prints. 25c. United he 
Service, La Crosse, Wis. 3 
ROLLS 116 SIZE AND smaller developed, no smal! —— 

all beautiful glossy enlargements, 25c. Peeko Pictures, 
Davenport, Iowa. 1-12 
IMMEDIATE SERVICE! NO DELAY! Roll developed, 

carefully printed and two beautiful 5x7 double weight 
professional enlargements or one tinted enlargement or six 
reprints—all for 25e coin. The Expert’s Choice. Reprints 
3c each. The Photo Mill, Box 629-61, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


6-12 
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35% DISCOUNT ON — Up 25% Discount on Still 
or Movie Cameras. Paramount Co., 327d East 92nd St., 
New York City 
EVERY KODAKER SHOULD investigate this: 8 fine en- 
largements, instead ordinary prints, with each roll 
finished. Charge 25c. Hi-Lo, Yale, Okla. 


GUARANTEED. ROLL DEVELOPED, 16 prints 25c, 20 
Reprints 25c. Immediate service. Quality Photo, Hutchin- 
son, Kansas. 

20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 REPRINTS $1.00. ROLL ear 
oped with 16 prints 25c. Nordskog, 9, Maywood, Ill. 5- 
BEAUTIFUL COLORED ENLARGEMENT of best neg- 

ative with each film developed, 25c. LaCrosse Film Com- 
pany, LaCrosse, Wis. 


om FISH FOR RESTOCKING a 


FOR SALE: SMALL-MOUTH Black Bass. Selected finger- 
ling for re-stocking purposes. Sept. delivery. Price $40 
per M at hatchery. Amakanata Hatchery, Calhoun, Ga. 8-2 


vw FISHING TACKLE “SD ij 


FLY TYING MATERIALS, rod making supplies. Tools, 

Instruction Books. Big line fishing tackle. Send for 
Angler's Guide and Catalog. T. Willmarth, Sesseren, 
N. Y. 7- 






































SINKER MOLDS: SEVERAL styles, many sizes. Free 
illustrated folder. Reading Instrument Company, Box 

78. Reading, Pa 7-6 

SIX BASS BUGS & fly box $2.00. Fly makers materials— 
angler supplies free catalogue. Van's Fly Co., Gladstone, 

Michigan 

FREE. BIG CATALOG. Flytying instructions. Quality fly- 
tying, rodbuilding materials. Rockland Tackle Shop, 

Hillburn, N. Y. 


BUCKTAILS, FLYTYING MATERIALS, Hofmann Studie, 
993 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 














FLY TYING MATERIALS, Free catalog. The Fly Shop, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Fr 





TRAPPING 


TRAPS, SNARES, BAITS, scents, snowshoes; Pack- 

baskets. Complete trapping equipment. Lowest prices; 
quickest service. Write new catalogue. Howe Fur Comeeay, 
Dept. K. Coopers Mills, Maine. -6 


TRAPPERS! SEND FOR free illustrated price list of 

World Famous Kleflock Steel Animal Snares, Snare Wire, 
Snare Parts, Killer Traps, Live Traps. Kleffman Lock Snare 
Co., Dept. “‘L’’ Hibbing, Minn. 9-3 


MISCELLANEOUS & 


FREE BARGAIN CATALOG! Guns, Scopes, Sights, Re- 

loading Tools, Accessories, Sleeping Bags, Fishing Tackle, 
Cameras, Binoculars. A-1 Gov't. Slings 50¢ Swivels 35¢ 
postpaid. Complete stock Sedgley .219 Zipper, Hi-Standard 
Pistols, H. & R. Revolvers. Lyman, Weaver, Noske, Fecker 
Riflescopes. 3¢ Stamp Trophy, Medal Catalog 50% Discount. 
J. Warshal & Sons, First & Madison-JJ, Sattle, Wash. 


FROG RAISING—NEW method. Illustrated Publication, 

American Frog Raising. Introductory price only one dol- 
lar prepaid. Nu-Amerikan Giants (registered.) American 
Frog Publishing Co., 167 South Maple Ave., Ridgewood, 
New Jersey. 

‘“ANADIAN FISHERMAN’S PARADISE Cateh fish 

under most modern and comfortable conditions in the only 
camp that borders the great Quetico Forest Reserve. Write 
for particulars Bob Berlinger, Kawene, Ontario. 


NEVER BEFORE HAS the consumer bought a at prices like 
ours. 10c for list that will save you dollars. We trade. 

J. L. Vincent, Sporting Goods. Audubon, Mo. 

HAVE YOU A SOUND, practical invention for sale, pat- 
ented or unpatented? if so, write Chartered Eastioute of 

American Inventors, Dept. 94, Washington, D. 

SHOOT AN ELK for your summer vacation. No “licamee re- 
quired. Modern stone lodge, private park. Western part of 

New York State. Basil M. Spring, Swain, New York. 

SUMMER AND FALL Packer and Guide. Deer, Elk, Goat, 
Sheep and fishing. Reference if wanted. Write for par- 

ticulars. Phil Beal, Big Creek, Idaho. 8-3 

STUTTERING AND STAMMERING corrected at home. 
Booklet free. Paul J. Wolfe, Box 52, Pittsburgh, Frane. 





















































PATENTS. LOW COST. Book and advice free. 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 365, Washington, D. C. 11-12 

MAKE POWERFUL ASTRONOMICAL telescope. Free 
instructions, Atemsco, Box 213B, Flushing, N. Y. 
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New Game Laws For 1937-38 


and Manitoulin lying south of the area de- 
scribed in foregoing paragraph, and north 


of the French River...... Nov. 1 to Nov. 25 
Exception: St. Joseph’s Island and Mani- 
toulin Islam. ......+: Nov. 10 to Nov. 25 


South of the French and Mattawa Rivers 
(except southwestern and certain eastern 
a EEE EET Nov. 5 to Nov. 20 
RUFFED GROUSE, CANADA GROUSE, 

HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE, PHEAS- 

ANT, PRAIRIE CHICKEN, PRAIRIE 

HEN, PTARMIGAN, QUAIL, WILD 

SUMBE SSM ci ciececctecses 

<ueated Seasons may be opened by regula- 
tion. Apply to Game and Fisheries De- 
partment, Toronto 2, for information. 

Bag and possession limits: BEAR, no 
limits. RABBIT, no limits. MOOSE, 1 a 
season. DEER, 1 a season (2 or more per- 
sons hunting together under license may 
kill an average of 1 deer each). Other 
game listed, limits will be established by 
regulation when, and if, seasons are 
opened. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, moose, 
deer, bear, game birds, and rabbit, $41; 
deer, bear, game birds, and rabbit, $25.75; 
bear, game birds, and rabbit, $15.50. Spe- 
cial bear license, April and May only, 


$5.25. Resident, moose, $6; deer, $4; small 
game, $1. 
Export: A nonresident licensee may ex- 


port 1 moose, 1 deer, and 100 ducks, if ship- 
ping coupon from license is attached, and 
contents of package are open to view. 
Bears, or bear pelts, may be exported under 
permit on payment of royalty. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


RUFFED GROUSE..... Oct. 15 to Oct. 31 
HARE, RABBIT ........ Nov. 1 to Feb. 15 
yy 8 y re no open season 

Bag and possession limits: RUFFED 
GROUSE, 3 a day. HARE, RABBIT, no 
limits. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $5. Resi- 
dent, not required. 

Export: Licensee may carry 12 game 
birds lawfully killed by himself out of 


Birds must be carried openly, 
with the number of the 


Province. 
and be tagged 
bearer’s license. 


QUEBEC 


BEAR... 

Exc eptions: 
iscouata, Portneuf, 
Beauce, Frontenac, 


Aug. 20 to June 30 
+ harlevoix. Saguenay, Tem- 
Megantic, Argenteuil, 
Compton, Pontiac, Gat- 


ineau, and Hull counties..no close season 
MOOSE (bull, over 1 vear old), DEER 
Eastern Townships Section............... 
ey Ceere rr ere reer? cr Oct. 1 to Nov. 30 
Gaspesian Section....Sept. 20 to Nov. 20 
Saguenay Section...... Sept. 15 to Nov. 15 
Montreal Section...... Sept. 25 to Nov. 25 
CARIBOU 


Electoral districts of Gaspe-North, Gaspe- 
South, and Bonaventure. .Sept. 25 to Nov. 25 


Rest of Province.......... no open season 
PR c68s-debicneasee Oct. 15 to Jan. 31 
. eer Nov. 1 to Feb. 28 
PTARMIGAN.......... Nov. 1 to Jan. 31 
GROUSE (Birch, spruce, sharp-tailed) 
Peer ee por were | no open season 
Bag and possession limits: BEAR, no 
limits. MOOSE, 1 a season. DEER, 2 a 
season. CARIBOU, 1 a season. HARE, 


FOX, no limits. 
PTARMIGAN, no limits. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, all game, 
$26. Nonresident who is the lessee of a 
hunting preserve or a bona fide member of 
a hunting club which is the lessee of hunt- 
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ing privileges, $10.50. Nonresident, game 
birds only, $15.50. Resident, not British 
subject, $5. Permit to hunt caribou, resident 
or nonresident, $1.10; nonresident must 
also have general license. 

Export: A nonresident licensee may take 
out game animals killed by himself, under 
customs declaration and export permit. The 
export of ptarmigan is forbidden. 

Quebec Game Sections: For hunting pur- 

poses the province is divided as follows: 
Eastern Townships Section: The western 
portion of the province south of the River 
St. Lawrence, starting from the electoral 
district of Kamouraska inclusively. 
Gaspesian Section: The eastern portion of 
the Province south of the River St. Law- 
rence, starting from the electoral districts 
of Riviere du Loup and Temiscouata. 
Saguenay Section: The portion of the Prov- 
ince north of the River St. Lawrence and 
east of the River St. Maurice as far as its 
intersection with the 48th line of northern 
latitude, and to the north of such line as 
far as the western extremity of the Prov- 
ince. 
Montreal Section: The portion of the Prov- 
ince north of the River St. Lawrence and 
bounded on the east by the River St. Mau- 
rice as far as its intersection with the 48th 
line of northern latitude and, on the north, 
by the 48th line of latitude to the western 
boundary of the Province. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


8) ES oe no close season 
EUROPEAN GRAY (HUNGARIAN) 

PARTRIDGE......Sept. 15 to Nov. 14 
PRAIRIE CHIC KEN, RU FFED GROUSE 
. 1 to Oct. 14 
MOOSE (male), DEER, CARIBOU.... 

ee ee Seer Nov. 16 to Dec. 15 
ANTELOPE.....20<< Nov. 16 to Nov. 30 

Warning: A special license is required 
for residents to shoot antelope. 


ELK (male, 2 years old or more)........ 
eee Creer: er eee Nov. 16 to Nov. 30 
Warning: A special license is required 


for residents to shoot elk. 

SPRUCE GROUSE, PTARMIGAN, SAGE 
GROUSE, PHEASANT..no open season 
Bag and possession limits: BEAR, RAB- 

BIT, no limits. EUROPEAN GRAY 

(HUNGARIAN) PARTRIDGE, 15 a day, 

30 in possession. PRAIRIE CHICKEN, 5 

a day, 10 in possession. RUFFED GROUSE, 

a day, 10 in possession. Residents: 
MOOSE, DEE R, CARIBOU: 1 bull moose 
only; or 2 deer, either sex; or 2 caribou, 
either sex; or 1 deer and 1 caribou, a season. 
ANTELOPE, 2 of either sex a season, under 
special license. ELK, 1 male, 2 years old 
or more, a season, under special license. 
Nonresidents: r bull moose, or 1 male elk, 
or 2 of either sex of deer, caribou, or ante- 
lope; or a mixed bag of 2 only of either sex 
of antelope, deer, or caribou. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident alien: Big 
game, $50; birds, $25. Nonresident domi- 
ciled in Canada: Big Game, $25, birds, $10. 
Resident: Big game, $5; birds, $2. Special 
resident elk license, $10. Special resident 
antelope license, $5. 

Export: A nonresident licensee, on leay- 
ing the Province, may take with him dur- 
ing open season, personally, under his li- 
cense coupons and permit, big game and 
100 game birds legally killed. 


Warning: Slight changes in seasons are 
possible. Consult Department of Natural 
Resources, at Regina, about Sept. 1 for 
full details of regulations before going 
hunting in this Province. 








YUKON 


DEER, MOOSE, CARIBOU 
1 year old), 
MOUNTAIN GOAT 
ne ae epee Aug. 1 to Feb. 2 

PARTRIDGE, PRAIRIE CHICKEN. 
GROUSE, PTARMIGAN, PHEASANT 
Oa tt i FOIE ES + Sept. 1 to Mar. 14 
Bag and possession limits: Nonresident, 

see “Hunting licenses.” Resident: CARI- 

BOU, 6 a season. DEER, 6 a season 

MOOSE, 2 a season. MOUNTAIN SHEEP. 

2 a season. MOUNTAIN GOAT, 2 a sea- 

son, 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, not Brit- 
ish subject, $100; nonresident, British sub- 
ject, $75. Nonresident license permits kil!- 
ing of r moose, 2 deer, 2 caribou, 1 moun- 
tain sheep, and rt mountain goat. Licensee 
may kill in addition 1 moose, 2 deer, 2 cari- 
bou, 1 mountain sheep, and 1 mountain 
goat, but must pay a $25 fee for each ad- 
ditional animal so killed. Resident, $1 

Export: Trophies, including head, hide, 
and hoofs of big game lawfully killed by 
nonresident licensee may be exported un- 
der certificate of game guardian. 

Note: Explorers, surveyors, prospectors, 
miners, and travelers in need of food may 
take game during close season. 


(not less than 
MOUNTAIN SHEEP. 


(males only 


x 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
HARE, RABBIT........ Oct. 1 to Dec. 20 
PTARMIGAN 
Peninsula of Avalon....Oct. 1 to Nov. 30 
Other parts of Newfoundland......... 
hs deans aie em ehh ia sep bis ded Oct. 1 to Dec. 21 


MOOSE, CARIBOU (male)......... 
No general open season, but may be 
hunted in certain sections and under cer 
tain restrictions, under special license 
Consult Commissioner for Natural Re- 
sources, St. John’s, for information. 
Bag and possession limits: MOOSE, 1 a 

season. CARIBOU, 1 a season. May 

hunted only under special license. 
Hunting licenses: Special license for 1 
bull moose and 1 stag caribou: Nonresident 
$25; resident, $s. 
Warning: Seasons are subject to change 
at any time by regulations made by the 
Commissioner for Natural Resources. 


NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 


POLAR-BEAR.......<.. Oct. 1 to May 3! 
MOOSE, DEER, MOUNTAIN GOAT 
Pe eee err Sept. 1 to Mar. 3! 
CARIBOU, MOUNTAIN SHEEP..... 
nace acnsice's Haren aun aha Sept. 1 to Feb. 28 
PARTRIDGE, PTARMIGAN, PRAIRIE 
CHICKEN, GROUSE. .Sept 1. to Dec. 31 
Hunting licenses: Nonresident alien, 
$150; nonresident British subject, $75. Non- 
resident, game birds only, $5. Resident, 52. 


Wisconsin Pheasants 


HE Wisconsin Experimental Game 

and Fur Farm at Poynette expects ‘o 

hatch 75,000 pheasant chicks (iis 
year. The day-old pheasants are shipped 
for distribution throughout Wisconsin 
to conservation clubs with approved 
brooder equipment. Codperating ccon- 
servation groups, equipped for hatching, 
will have 25,000 eggs shipped to them. 

The goal of Wisconsin’s 1937 pheas:nt 
program is the liberation of at lesst 
100,000 birds. 


OUTRQAR, Li! 








Hunter.. 


NIMROD 


By GUS MAGER 





AND THAT THEY GET 
bm \ SO MUCH FOOD THAT 
THty’RE ALL FED UP— 






1 KNOW THE VILLAGERS 
SAY THE PICKEREL IN 
THIS POND WILL TAKE ="s 
FROGS ——_ 











1 BEGAN WITH FROGS 
AND I'M WINDING UP 


WITH FROGS — ¢ 













\ EVERYTHING — 
—_— Pa 




























| Sue FISH IN THIS 


: Bere e POND HAVE JADED 


\_ APPETITES 


(AND 1'LL DRaw 
sha, MY OUWN 


CONCLUSION, JARVIS— 
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What's on Your Minde 


ANY SPORTSMAN‘S SUBJECT YOU‘RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


Tells Age By Teeth 


EDITOR HE article by H. M. 
Outdoor Life: Laing, written by a 

keen observer who has 
made an extensive study of deer, was 
very interesting. My opportunity for 
such observation has been limited, but 
I believe I have the answer to the ques- 
tion “How Old is my Buck?” My opinion 
is that we should forget all about the 
horns, which most authorities agree are 
subject to variations from year to year 
in the same animal, and look to the 
teeth, which do not vary at all. As a 
farm boy I learned that, at birth, do- 
mestic animals have their front teeth 
in place, and that animals of each class 
have a definite time when these tempo- 
rary teeth are lost and permanent teeth 
take their place. 

Here is how my theory works. One 
year, the two temporary teeth in the 
center of the mouth are lost, and are 
replaced by permanent teeth, easily dis- 
tinguished by their larger size. The 
next year, another pair of temporary 
teeth are lost, and are replaced by the 
larger permanent ones. This makes 
four permanent teeth in the center. 
The process continues until all perma- 
nent teeth are in place, after which time 
the mouth would no longer be an age 
chart. Now, here is the catch! At what 
age do the first permanent teeth appear? 
The following sums up my observation. 
During our last antlerless-deer season, I 
saw one button buck whose temporary 
teeth were sufficiently developed to show 
that they would have erupted the fol- 
lowing year. This leads me to believe 
that the first permanent teeth are in 
place during the hunting season when 
the deer is one-year old, and that if 
your buck has four permanent teeth in 
place, you have a two-year old.—A. P. 
Kilbourne, Sharpsburg, Pa. 





Who Gets the Ducks? 


HE wild-duck situa- 

tion is getting a lit- 
tle better, we are told. 
More birds are going North, more will 
come back in the fall. But was shooting 
better last season? Not where I lay, and 
froze, and waited. Yet, again and again, 
I heard that truckloads of ducks, in- 
cluding protected canvasbacks and red- 
heads, were being taken to city mar- 
kets, to be sold under cover at fancy 
prices. Some one is getting the ducks, 
but it isn’t the lad who buys his duck 
stamp, and obeys the law. It’s the boys 
to whom all wildlife is something to be 
bought and sold. 

If you want some duck hunting, your 
best chance will be to go to some com- 
mercial outfit, with bought or leased 
marshes that are the best spots along 
the flyways, and pay the fancy price de- 
manded. There you can blaze away at 
ducks. But you've got to pay some one’s 
price, and it won’t be cheap. Jemima 
and Jeremy Puddleduck are big busi- 
ness today. Any species of game bird or 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 
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animal is in danger of extinction just so 
long as anyone can make a dollar out 
of it. 

If the Bureau of Biological Survey 
wants to save the ducks, let it put the 
duck bootleggers behind the bars; and 
let it take the duck out of business by 
shutting down on the boys who are sell- 
ing them over the counter by charging 
so much a day for shooting privileges.— 
Wilbur Parr, Baltimore, Md. 


Dachshund Kills Coon 





EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


WAS very much in- 

terested in the re- 
cent discussion of the 
value of dachshunds as raccoon, ’'pos- 
sum, and skunk dogs. I recently went 
coon hunting with a dachshund that 
was a very good coon dog. A treed coon 
jumped from the tree and the dachsie 
caught it on the ground. Although the 
dog was much smaller than the coon 
and was dragged about 50 yd., he held 
on like a bulldog, and finally succeeded 
in killing the coon, which was a big 
male.—John Carr, Potosi, Mo. 


Obliging Fish 


OME anglers use 
hook and line, oth- 
ers spears, bow and ar- 
row, or trot-lines, some seine the rivers 
and ponds, but a method taught me when 
I was a small boy by an old Indian is my 
idea of real sport. You just make the fish 
jump into the boat. Then pounce on him 
before he can flop out again. Here’s how 
it’s done: 

Get a boat and push along the bank of 
a stream after a rain until you come to 
a space where the water isn’t as muddy 
as it is in the rest of the stream. Then 
tip the boat so that the shoreward edge 
is all but shipping water. The men at 
both ends of the boat make a commotion 
at the same time with their poles, and 
any bass that may have slipped in to- 
ward shore to feed will jump for deep 
water. The first time I tried it, a bass 
hit me in the chest, and I was so startled 
that I almost upset the boat. But I hung 
onto that fish for dear life, and was he 
handsome! He looked like a whale, but 
the scales said 3% Ib. 

This kind of fishing seems to be for 
bass only, because they seem to be the 
only fish that jump for deep water in- 
stead of swimming for it. Not every 
pocket holds fish, but I don’t know of a 
sport where you get more fun, and the 
fish have more than an even chance 
of escape.—K. C. Ladd, Boston, Mass. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


Enjoys Predator Hunts 


EDITOR HE letter from J. T. 
Outdoor Life: P. saying sportsmen 

were more interested 
in killing game than in conserving it, got 
my dander up. I am a young sportsman 
(I hope), and not long ago I joined a 
conservation club here in Austin. I soon 
quit this club, but the club grew, and now 





has several branches. From my ass, 
ciation with members of that club 
found what animals and birds were tp, 
worst predators around this nei 
hood. Just yesterday I went out hi 

and killed seven “butcher birds.” 

got so now I enjoy putting a 
through a crow or killing a gar 

as much as I do shooting at q 
Alvin Flury, Austin, Tex. 


Counting Turns of Arrow 


EDITOR ETTERS by J. w 
Outdoor Life: Wright, P. A. Webt 
and Paul St. Ga 
in regard to arrows finally aroused n 
Arrows must spin or revolve in flig 
insure any degree of accuracy, espe- 
cially hunting arrows with heavy b: 
heads. Hunting arrows have 
feathers or vane surface than target ar 
rows because of the weight, and be- 
cause ¢he ranges are shorter. Ths 
feathers do cause a decrease in velocity 
but accuracy is of first importance: 
Some arrows are fletched by a singk 
strip of feather, wrapped spiral fashio: 
on the arrow. To determine the number 
of revolutions made by an arrow, tw 
arrows are shot from the same bow at 
the same time, arrows being tied to- 
gether by a few feet of cord. The two 
arrows must be fletched differently. Il 
other words, one gives a left hand twist 
and the other a right hand twist. By 
counting the number of complete twists 
in the cord, the number of revolutions 
can be found.—H. J. Hanes, Salem, Va. 


Valley Lion 


OU never know 

what kind of ani- 
mals you're likely to 
run into in this part of the country. The 
other day a San Diego hunter filed a 
claim with the Board of Supervisors for 
$75 bounty on a mountain lion, and the 
claim was disallowed. The lion, 
one of the supervisors, had been taken 
in Lost Valley, near Jacumbo, and 
therefore, “it must be a valley lion, and 
we pay bounty only on mountain lions 
The supervisor is plainly up in the ai! 
but I wouldn’t call him a balloo: 
James Snyder, San Diego, Cal. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


said 


Just Curious 





EFERRING to 

letter of Lieut. J. E 
Nolan, entitled “Rifle 
For Hunter-Angler,” which was - 
lished in a recent issue, I want yo 
ask him several questions. Ask Licu 
Nolan—Did he ever do all the things 
outlined? Did he ever see them 4! 
done? Did he ever see anyone who 
seen them done? Did he ever hea 
anyone who has done them? Did 
ever hear of anyone who has heart 
them being done? Did he ever hea 
anyone who has ever heard of any" 
who has done them? Did he ever h4! 
of anyone who ever heard of anyone w 
has ever heard of anyone who has d 
them ? 

If his answer is NO, then his en’ 
letter is all hypothesis. If his answe: '5 
YES, the argument is ended and th ‘5 
that.—R. M. Wright, Biloxi, Miss. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 
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discovers the amazing economy 


of NEW HAVEN coach travel 
to New England 
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1. “All that distance to see your sister : 
Ann! Bah! What if you haven't seen id 
her in ten years .. . it’s downright 








extravagance. This will be the last 
time, I'll tell you!”’ 








ae ‘‘Er—are you sure there's not a mistake 
somewhere? I thought the fare would be 
twice as much!” 





Be “Why doesn’t somebody tell me 
about these things! This is the first 


trip I’ve taken in years that wasn’t ; 
spoiled by worrying about the cost— 4. “Girls, if the fare were double, it would 


and say, these new-fangled cars are be worth it to see you two so happy. But 
pretty comfortable too!”’ as it is, something tells me we're going 
to see lots of one another from now on!” 

More people are traveling these days... thanks to the ECONOMY of 

the “boulevard of steel’. And how they enjoy their journeys! Air- 

conditioning . . . streamlining .. . other superb comforts . . . are 

gt provided in New Haven coaches at 2¢ a mile. It’s the sensible way 

oma N to travel to and from New England! 
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givt N For illustrated booklet “Southern New England Resorts and How to 
yé Get There,” write to Room 596, South Station, Boston, Mass. 
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“IT'S THE SWEETEST PUMP GUN EVER BUILT—A REMINGTON 
MODEL 31. You can't beat it for ruggedness, and | can shoot so 
fast the reports blend together. George, this gun isn’t for sale!“ 


“You don'thear me making any offers, do you? My Remington Over- 
and-Under suits me down to the ground, Larry. I've made more 
tough shots since | got it than in all the years I've been gunning!" 








“Slow me down? Man. .! work that smooth action 


“Tough shots, eh? Listen... 1! plunk 'em when 
while I'm lining up the next bird. And say.. who 


they're almost out of sight. Double guns are all 
right, but I'm a pump-gunner at heart. | always get 
a thrill when | hear that ‘click-clack’ of the slide.” 


took the club trap championship! Yours truly , . with 
one of these Model 31's. What’s more. .”’ 


“Yeah, but doesn't it slow you down? All I've got 
to do is pull the trigger twice to get a pair of birds.” 


\ 


WHAT’S MORE ... THERE ISN’T ANY SENSE TO 
THIS ARGUMENT! Whether you pick a Rem- 
ington pump gun, Over -and-Under or 
autoloader is mostly a matter of personal 
preference. You can't go wrong. Reming- 
ton makes the leader in each type. 


Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. Arrow 
Td 





et Nitro Express © 


“Nitro Express,”’ “‘Arrow Express’’ and “‘Kleanbore” are ‘ SS ranges & : bore primefs- 
registered trade marks of Remington Arms Company, Inc. ing and lons é sive Kleae 
For hard h.-t ith non-corto 
hells 7 
Express ° 
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